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PREFACE. 


By this preface I offer to Ai^erican tool-makers a treatise on 
their art — and mine. My reasons for this venture are numer- 
ous, but chief among them is the fact that to every tool-maker, 
every machinist, every worker in metals, a knowledge of what 
can be attained in his art is to-day indispensable, and the attain- 
ment of that knowledge should be both easy and pleasant. 

This treatise is intended for the man at the head of the shop 
as well as the man at the lathe ; for the man who has neither the 
time nor the inclination to delve into ten or twenty volumes of 
more or less contradictory mechanical dissertation ; for the prac- 
tical man of the drafting-room, the tool-room, the machine-shop, 
and the forge. The work is dedicated to the work-bench of the 
mechanic and the office of the engineer. It is inscribed to all 
who are interested in the working of metals. If they shall gain 
knowledge by its perusal the author will be abundantly repaid. 

In the writing and illustrating of this work I have drawn 
upon the accumulated knowledge gaijied through many years of 
practical experience, and have embodied in it extracts from over 
three hundred original articles contributed by myself to the 
mechanical and the technical press. In arranging the text and 
the illustrations the following objects have been constantly kept 
in mind : 

I. To give accurate and concise descriptions of the funda- 
mental principles, methods, and processes by which the greatest 
accuracy and highest efficiency may be attained in the produc- 
tion of repetition parts of metal at the minimum of cost. 

II. To discuss and illustrate the great numbers of special 
tools, their construction and use, as fully as possible within the 
narrow limits of a single volume. . 

III. To avoid all that is speculative, impracticable, and ob- 
solete in processes, methods, principles, design, and construction. 
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IV. To i^reserve a clear and systematic arrangement of the 
numerous subjects, giving to each one its place according to its 
importance in the treatise. 

V. To secure a style and method of presentation in«the worl# 
itself which shall please the busy man of met»^.^hether he 
labors in the shop, the draughting-room, the office, or*the lab^r> 
atory. 

Thus my aim has been to increase the ])ractical Ifnowledge 
and the earning capacity of nuwihinists, tool -makers, die-mak- 
ers, steel -workers, blacksmiths, model-makers, and foremen; 
to point out to supei’inteudents whcu*e and how to secure the 
maximum of output from the minimum of cost and labor; to 
give general managers and proprietors of metal-working estab- 
lishments methods by which they may increase the output and 
the income, and — last, but not least — to })ut. into the hands of 
the earnest and intelligent apprentice a text-book of the art that 
has gain(*.d for the TTnited States the industrial supremacy of 
the world. 

Whether thcvse imi)ortant ends have been attained, it is not 
for me but lor the i^ractieal reader to d(‘(nde. J have labored 
earnestly and assiduously to add to the world’s stock of knowl- 
edge and to reach the ideal of what' a work of this kind should 
be. 

I surrender the treatise, thus undertaken and comi)Ieted, to 
the reader, apologizing for nothing contuijied in it or omitted, 
and asking of yon only a considerate judgment and just recog- 
nition of the work. 

JosErn V. Woodworth. 

New Yokk, 

February, 1911. 
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A’MERICAN TOOL-MAKING 


CHAPTER I. 

The Inception, Development, and Installation of the 
Modern System of Interchangeable 
Manufacturing. 

ELI WHITNEY. 

The inception of tlie niodei n sy stem of interchangeable man- 
ufacturing-according to the best authorities — was in 1798 ; and 
the honor of being the lirst ^interchangeable manufacturer^^ be- 
longed to Eli Whitney, tlie iiivenior of the cotton-gin, who, in 
January of that yeai’, secured an order to furnish the United 
States Gov(jrnment with ten thousand muskets, four thousand to 
be delivered in one year and the balance in two years. We read 
that ^^Mr. Whitney went at the undertaking in a A ery thorough 
and systematic way. First, he developed a water-power, erected 
suitable and adequate l)uil dings, considered ways and means for 
a larger and better product, designed machinery to effect it, and 
trained workmen to skill in t he new employment. However, the 
difficulties which he encountered were greater than he had sup- 
posed, and it was eight years instead of two before the order of 
ten thousand arms was completed. Notwithstanding this delay, 
the progress of the enterprise and the character of the product as 
delivered was so satisfactory otherwise that Congress treated him 
with the greatest consideration. His shops at New Haven, Conn. , 
became the Mecca of government officials, maiinfacturers, travel- 
ling notables, and foreigners, and that which he could show was 
well worth a journey, for his innovations in the manufacture of 
arms were as epochal as his invention of the cotton-gin.” It was 
in the manufacture of those muskets that Whitney first conceived 
and put into successful operation ^^jigs” and fixtures” for the 
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duplicate production of parts to a limited degree of variation 
which would permit of their interchanging. Thus the moder^i 
manufacturing system was born— the system that not only revo- 
lutionized the manufacture of arras, but became the •basis ufon* 
which American manufacturers built their pres^^^day reputa- 
tion of superiority in all other lines of manufactun^^ 4^ 
Having gone this far— as the origin of the system has been 
traced and the inventor given due credit, as well as having paid 
tribute to his genius — it will be well to proceed with the inesen- 
tatiou of the meaning of ^^interchangeability’’ and the develop- 
ment, perfecting, and installation of the system for which it 
stands. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY. 

Interchangeability mechanically means to produce parts in 
duplication or repetition, or the production of a i>art or piece 
which will fit into the place provided for any other similar piece. 
As a rough sample of interchangeability we might take, for in- 
stance, the work of the brick-layer, the tile-setter, or the mosaic- 
worker, who when building a wall or blocking a panel take any 
brick, tile, or cube that lies nearest to their work, knowung that 
it will take up the same amount of space and fit into ifiace the 
same as those laid before it. In metal, a rough sample of inter- 
changeability is met with when laying a line of water-i)ipe, the 
castings being droj^ijed indiscriminately along the street, the con- 
tractor knowing full well that one end of each will fit into the 
recess of the end of the preceding one. 

From the laying of bricks, tiles, and water-pipe to the mak- 
ing of watches is quite a long step ; but as the modern w^atdi, 
cheap and expensive, represents the other extreme of inter- 
changeability, developed to a degree almost incomprehensible to 
the ordinary mind, it is a fitting illustration. In the manufac- 
ture of the watch hundreds of parts go to make it up. Take the 
screws — the tiny little things that one can hardly sec with the 
naked eye ; they are manufactured by the million, and so accu- 
rately that the last one will fit perfectly into the tapped hole 
provided for the first one. The gears, springs, brackets, pinions, 
pivots, bearings, and shafts are all interchangeable. 
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In referring to interchangeability it must not be inferred that 
the system is only met with in the production of fine work ; on 
the contrary, the fact is that the system is easier of installation 
•an^ of as frequent occurrence with rough work. 

In moden^anufacturing the fii:st object sought is to produce 
cheal^y aim therefore rapidly, and this object can only be at- 
tained by producing the parts or machines of the same kind in 
duplication. Some infer that these modern manufacturing 
methods have been adopted on account of the scarcity of skilled 
labor, when the fact is that it has been the great supply of highly 
skilled labor that has made the development, perfection, and in- 
stallation of the wonderful system of interchangeable manufac- 
turing possible. Thus where years ago the skill and ingenuity 
of the mechanic were iiionotononsly and iiatiently utilizecf in the 
hand i)roduction of a number of parts of great accuracy to a cer- 
tain attainable degree of duxilication, they are now directed to 
the devising and constructing of one part or tool, or a set of tools, 
which will produce other parts or tools in endless repetition. 
In modern machine manufacturing skill and ingenuity of an or- 
der higher than were e^’er thought possible to attain have been 
developed in the hands and brains of the American tool-maker. 
And this skill and ingenuity are concentrated upon the devising 
of means for the production of articles and parts within the 
slightest possible limits of variation, and in which their complete 
interchangeability will be guaranteed. 

The man in whose brain the modern manufacturing system 
was born was he that first took a piece of scrap-iron and drilled 
two holes in it, to guide a drill in making another piece with two 
holes in it the same distance apart as in the first piece. The 
men who now fill our drawing-rooms and tool-rooms and who de- 
vise and construct tools for the production of interchangeable 
metal parts are his descendants. They have made possible the 
manufacture of the breach-loading gun, the typewriter, the cheap 
sewing-machine, the cash-register, the machine-made watch, the 
automobile, as well as a thousand and one other mechanical arti- 
cles, machines, and devices, which form an integral part of our 
twentieth-century civilization. 
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INTBECHANGEABLp] MANUPACTUBim 

The development of the modern system of manufacturing 
since the days of Eli Whitney has been simply wondeiiul, so t^t 
at the present time all machines for which there i^ constant or 
a large demand are or should be manufactured and btlAt thj|* ugh 
this system of interchangeability. It is in the perfecting of tliis 
system and in the designing and constructing of tools and api)li- 
ances for the successful production of machinery that the best 
and brightest men in the mechanical Held are employed. Take 
the universal milling-machine, the precision-lathe, the automatic 
screw-machine, and turret-lathe* all these machines are being 
manufactured to-day by a system which allow^s of their being 
constrlfbted and shipped to any part of the world with their effi- 
ciency guaranteed. Moreover, any one of tlieir innumerable 
parts can, Trhen worn out or broken, be dui)licated by sending 
to the works and securing the part needed. This i>art can then 
be fastened in place of the other without as much as touching it 
with a hie, when it will perform its separate and distinct move- 
ments as positively and accurately as the part whose place it has 
taken. 

When one realizes that, in order for these machines to do the 
work exx^ected from them, each and every part, from the most 
minute screw to the largest casting, must be finished to a degree 
of accuracy almost inconceivable to the lay mind, the fact that 
all the x^arts will interchange with those on another machine be- 
comes more surprising, l^ow if all the parts of a modern ma- 
chine tool must be finished so accurately, to what degree must 
the tools and appliances used to produce them be finished? And 
what of the men who have the skill and mental cai^acity neces- 
sary for the successful designing and constructing of such tools! 

If it is considered tliat twenty years ago precision-machine 
tools of the present efficiency could not have been constructed, 
not even if the best mechanics available were employed on the 
work, the fact that they, as well as numberless others, are now, 
and have been, built by thousands, becomes more astonishing. 

The reason why such machinery could not have been per- 
fected and constructed to accomplish the results now attained by 
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them was that there were not at that time tools and machines of 
the necessary precision and accuracy to build them, and it w^ 
only by inventing and developing the ilso of such tools that the 
in^iinfuctime of such intricate pieces of mechanism as the modem 
universal mj^ei*, precision-lathe, etc., was made possible. Nat- 
uralll^ iuwder to develop and construct these tools, the minds 
and hands of the mechanics had to be developed, until to-day the 
amount of brains, skill, and mental capacity involved in the de- 
signing and constructing of special machinery, dies, tools, aud 
fixtures for the manufacturing of metal parts, articles, appli- 
ances, and machinery, is equal to — if not greater than-— that 
called into use in any of the other arts and professions. 

This may seem a rather strong assertion to make, but it is 
made with the full knowledge of what it means. It may not be 
appareutf to all, but to the man who has had the advantage of 
practical observation and experience in the manufacturing of 
machinery it is both right and just. It is well that the fact is 
becoming universally recognized that men of the highest and 
rarest attainments are engaged in the devising and developing of 
means for the rapid and economic production of machinery. 

MODEEN MANITFACTUEING OF INTEIOATE 
MACHINEEY. 

As a practical illustration of what, the modern system of 
manufacturing consists and liow it is installed and carried on, I 
will take up tlie various arts called into use and necessary to the 
successful constructing and placing on the market of a machine 
for which there is a lai*ge demand. 

After the developing and experimenting has reached a suc- 
cessful conclusion in a perfect working model, the first thing 
necessary is the designing and making of full sets of wood and 
metal patterns, to be used for casting the various parts which are 
to be cast. The man that does this must call into play a vast 
amount of ability and knowledge in order to accomplish this part 
of the work. He must allow of all parts being suf&cieptly 
strong, so that the castings resulting will withstand all strain to 
which they may be subjected when in use, and he must provide 
for giving them, os far as possible, a symmetrical and artistic 
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appearance. He must also allow for shrinkage in the metal 
when cast and for a certain amount of surplus stock at all pointy 
which are to be machined and finished. 

After the pattern-maker has produced these patterfts in ex^t * 
duplication of the designs, they are sent to the fo\m(lry, where 
the moulder utilizes his skill and brains, and, with Wife patilferns 
as models, a heap of sand and a few crude tools to work with, 
works out his moulds, from which a set of castings are i)roduced. 
This set is first machined and finished by the use of the best 
means available, which calls into use all the caimcity and skill of 
the machinist. After all parts have been finished and assem- 
bled, a finished machine is the result. Any d(‘fects in shape or 
strength in the x^atterns have now become ax^iiarent in the fin- 
ished castings and the i>ai'ts. The patterns are- then carefully 
gone over and these dc^fects rectified, and anotlun* set cast from 
them. This set is also finished and machined, and then assem- 
bled in another machine. This latter machine is found to be a 
great improvement over the first, as all defects and inaccuracies 
have been rectified and each and every j^art has been machined 
as accurately as i^ossible. 

The machine now goes to the tool -designer, who is called 
upon to scheme uj) and design comx3kde sets of tools, dies, fixt- 
ures, and appliances for the macJiining of all castings in repeti- 
tion and for the exact duplication of each and every other part, 
from the largest shaft and gear to the smallest i)iii and screw. 
To be capable of accomplishing all this the designer must be — 
first of all — a pi’actical man, familiar with all mechanical princi- 
I>les necessary to the successfid construction of the tools, as well 
as be possessed of a theoretical knowledge of the properties of 
all metals, lie must design the tools to be both positive and 
accurate, as well as strong and durable, lie must also allow of 
their being constructed as simple as x>ossible, consistent with ac- 
curate production and rapid handling when in operation. He 
must, lastly, he certain he is right in all measurements down to 
the smallest fraction of an inch. In fact, he must construct a 
perfect set of tools for the exact duplication of all the parts of 
the machine on paper. The designer must also provide for the 
tools being so constructed as to allow of being handled and oper- 
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ated to their fullest capacity by men of the average skill and 
^intelligence, with rapidity and without the possibility of error. 
By the time the designer has accomplished all this and gone over 
s^d verified all his designs, until he is sure of their accuracy and 
of their coinciding perfectly where necessary, he has finished his 
pal^ei f me work. 

The t ool designs and the machine now go to the tool -maker ; 
he has the last, but not least, proposition to tackle. Where the 
pattern-maker had to jjroduce his designs in wood, the draughts- 
man his on papci*, and the moulder his in sand, the tool-maker 
has to create his in steel and iron, which can neither be whittled 
with a knife, nor the parts fastened together with glue, nor the 
mistakes and inaccuracies rubbed out with an eraser. Neither 
can the tool -maker shai)e his work in sand and locate the points 
with a trowel. He is tlie man on whom the accuracy, efticiency, 
and working qualities of t he finished product depend. His skill, 
ingenuity, and x)owers of creation and production are taxed to 
their fullest extent indeed; and, unless he is a man of brains, 
skill, and exiierience, all work of the designer, i)attern -maker, 
and moulder will have been useless. First in the machining and 
finishing of the tools and the placing of all locating points, and 
then in the assembling of the i)arts, is his knowledge and skill 
calhid into j)lay. As (‘aeh tool, fixture, or device for the produc- 
tion of soni<‘. sx)ecial and distinct part is finished, it must be tried 
and i)roved ; and the piece machined in it must fit exactly in its 
proper position and coincide perfectly w ith all other points nec- 
essary in the other i^ai ts, so that the performance of its separate 
and distinct motion will be guaranteed. And thus onto the end 
of the list, until the full set of tools is complete, so that a perfect 
and complete machine can be constructed by their use, with the 
certainty that all parts machined in them will be found to inter- 
change i)erfectly, so that they may be selected haphazard in the 
assembling of a new machine or in the repairing of an old one. 
When all the foregoing has been accomplished, the preliminary 
work necessary to the successful manufacture and perfect opera- 
ting of the machines in any number desired, with the certainty 
that each and every one will be an exact duplicate of the others, 
from the smallest pin or screw to the largest casting, is an accom- 
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plisUed fact; We may now go ahead and manufacture by meam 
of the interchangeable system, which allows of the constructioi 
of machinery at the minimum of cost and to the maximum oi 
production ; and, what is more, allows of constructing hiachin^ 
ill exact duplication of each other, which could not3e accom- 
plished by any other means. 

THE AMEEICAN TOOL-MAKEE— THE MOST SKILLED 
MECHANIC IN THE WOELI). 

When all the skill, caiiacity, and brains utilized in the accom- 
plishment of the mechanical results outlined in the foregoing are 
considered, is it irrelevant to make the assertion that the genius 
and intelligence utilized in the inventing, developing, perfecting, 
and manufacture of machinery are second to none and above 
mosti We think not; and if any one who doubts the truth of it 
will stroll through a modern machine-shop, of t he kind necessary 
to the production of intricate, labor-saving machinery, and notice 
the various operations through which the parts used in the con- 
struction of such machinery go, and the sjxicial tools, fixtures, 
appliances, arrangements, devices, and machineiy used for their 
production, we think he will change his mind and will be grate- 
ful that America and Americans can boast of men who are calla- 
ble of such things; for it is to such as they, moie than all others, 
that we owe our commercial and industrial supremacy of to-day. 
The great changes in the last century, which ha\'e contributed to 
the uplifting and betterment of the human race, are marked by 
the achievements of men whose whole lives and energies have 
been devoted to the pei fecf ion and production of things mechan- 
ical. This genius of invention which has conceived, developed, 
and made possible the manufacture of labor-saving machinery, 
has multiplied and improved the necessaries as well as the luxu- 
ries of life. 

We are known and acknowledged to-day as the greatest world 
power. What has made us so*? It is to those who have devel- 
oped and perfected our modem manufacturing industries that we 
owe the most. It is because we can view with equanimitj’^ the 
strivings of other nations to outdo us ; because we can go out 
into the markets of the world and meet and overcome their com- 
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petition, that we aic Mhat mo are. And how has this oome 
about? Simply throu^^h the great inventi\e ability and ingenu- 
ity of Ameriean engineers and mechanics. Thus has the pro- 
duel ion «)f all articles and neeessiiries of commerce been cheap- 
OTed and multiplied. Go into the drawing, construction, or tool 
of any of the large machine establishments and note 
the men employed therein. They will be found to bear favorable 
comparison with those engaged in any of the other arts or profes- 
sions. What is more, these men do not stand still, but keep 
increasing their knowledge, and thus step higher and higher to 
positions which their ambitions and capacities entitle them. 
From the lanks of such men come the best of our inventors of 
machinery, onr superintendents and managers. 

Befoie closing tins introductory chapter, I will say the indus- 
trial supremacy of the ITniled States in the twentieth century has 
come about through the developing and peifectingof the modern 
system of interchangeable manufacturing, and will over stand as 
a inoiiumeiit to the skill and ingenuity of the American me- 
chanic. 



CHAPTER II. 


Machine Tools, Designing, Tool-making, axi^rocit’ 

Rooms. 

MAimmB TOOLS. 

It has been well said that the foundation of the industrial 
structure of to-day rests on machine tools ; and with this state- 
ment, I believe, all who ar<^ familiai‘ with the mechanical devel- 
opment of the last decade and have given any thought to indus- 
trial betterment will agree. It is a fact, that all must now 
concede, that without these machine tools, these wonderful fac- 
tors in modern civilization, we would be reduced to the state of 
primeval man and be forc(‘d to do by hard physical labor that 
which thousands of automatons now accomplish for us. It is with 
machine tools that all other machinery is produced; the standard 
tools of the universal shoi>, the lathes, drills, i)laners, shaj^ers, 
millers, boring-mills, and the numerous minor members of the 
great family, are all called upon to contribute their share to fur- 
ther economic modern manufacturing. 

Kow, in view of the afore mentioned facts, it mimt be obvi- 
ous to all that the nation which aims to lead in industrial mat- 
ters must be the one that i)ossesses the most elTicient and best de- 
veloped machine tools, as the possession of such is a criterion of 
the mechanical skill and ingenuity of the country’s mechanics. 
Hence where the best machine tools aie found there will also be 
found the best knowledge of how to operate them to the best ad- 
vantage. Thus we arrive at the conclusion that if good tools are 
to be made, a comprehensive and broad knowledge of how tools 
should be used and the amount of work tlu^y should do is abso- 
lutely essential. Of those who are possessed of this knowledge, it 
may be said that they are indeed ornaments to their profession, 
as they stand equipped to produce means which will lighten the 
load bequeathed by Mother Nature to both man and beast — 
means for doing the world’s work economically and efficiently. 

28 
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THE DESIGNEE. 

When considering machine tools we are at once confronted by 

E at the efficiency of any machine, device, arrangement, 
d in manufacturing is determined solely by the quality 
ity of its output. To some extent this is modified by 
the skill of the workman using the machine or tool. However, 
machines and tools should be designed and constructed so that 
the factor of skill in handling will be ineffective except in con- 
tributing to produce a better quality or a greater quantity of 
work than is demanded in the specifications. 

Nowin order for the designer to be capable of designing a 
machine or a tool which will meet modern requij-ements, he must 
first be thoroughly i^ractical and familiar with the details of the 
various lines of manufacture in which his creation is to be em- 
ployed. A theoretical knowledge of the properties of all materi- 
als, under all conditions, must also be possessed by the man who 
wishes to accomplish things in tool design, before he can hope to 
solve the innumerable problems which will confront him. When 
the vast field to be coN cred is conside!(‘d, it is plain to all that 
the task that is set is no ojdinaiy one and that his mental equip- 
ment must lx*, very comifiete in order i‘or him 1o succeed. It is 
well that the cojjipai alively limited number of met hods employed 
ill the working of mot als contribute somewhat to the lightening 
of his load. These methods may be enumerated as follows: 
forging, rolling, pressing, turning, diilling, tapping, planing, 
milling, grinding, punching, shearing, and sawing. This list 
comprises the most important methods ; the rest are minor and 
may be virtually classified under some one in the above-enumer- 
ated list. 

THE GEEAT PEINCIPLE OF EEPEODUOTION. 

The designing and constructing of fixtures and special tools 
to be used in machine tools for modern manufacturing represent 
the highest application of the great principle of reproduction. 
It is this subject that we arc about to take up, and it compre- 
hends not only the tools known as jigs and fixtures, but all spe- 
cial tools of various types which are in general use to-day for the 
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cheap and accurate production of parts in duplication and repe- 
tition, whether of metal or other material. The inception of the 
grand principle may be traced back almost to the beginning of 
time. • 

Perhaps the earliest application of the principle of ^prodj 
tion was in the moulding of plastic materials which we^1“ 
wards baked. From the days of the first us(5 of moulds to the 
application of the principle in the art of printing was a long 
steiVy<^t it was in that art that it next found use in printing 
from hand engravings and aftei wards from removable type. Fol- 
lowing this, the principle was applied in the making of repro- 
ductions of paintings and lithogr.iphs, in the coining and stamp- 
ing of metals, and then in Ihe casting of metals and numerous 
other materials. In fact, 1 iiiiglit go on for pages and trace the 
ai)plication of the ])j*in<*i])le of reproduction down to to-day, and 
at length stop at a set of tools for the lepetition production of a 
modern universal milling-machine or a precision-lathe. 

The most advanced application of the principle of reproduc- 
tion in which we are interested is to be found in the use of tem- 
plets, gauges, jigs, fixtures, and cradles, as those tools are chiefly 
used in working and cutting i)arts of metal, to a limited degree 
of variation, which have been jinniously roughly formed by the 
processes of rolling, drawing, forging, or casting. 

FUXCTIO^s^S OF JIGS AND FIXTURES. 

In jigs and fixtures their fun(*tions are often combined with 
those of machines in Avhich they are used, such as a machine of 
special design fitted for operating on parts of the same size and 
shape, the work being located and the tools operated by devices 
self contained in the machine. This we find in a multix)le spin- 
dle drill, which lias been specially equipped for drilling all holes 
in a part of a machine or in a large plate, the drill-spindle cases 
being rigidly fixed in position in a certain relation to each other. 
In a machine of this type the position of the drill sxiindles repre- 
sent the jig, as it is only necessary to place the work on the table 
and the holes may be drilled in the same position as those in the 
preceding piece. 
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TEMPLETS. 

Templets are tools nuide of flat pieces of metal, usually 
. i^eet metel, which arc used to lay upon surfaces and are lo- 
C»d by the eye, lingers, or lixed flanges or pins, etc., so that 
cei^jy^^^i^’es of the templet, out- 
side oj* inside, may be used as a 
guide for scribing outlines of them 
oil the surlai^es of the work — the 
outlines to serve as guides for drill- 
ing holes, cutting groovt^s below 
the general siiifaee, or for forming 
the outer or inner edges of the part 
to the external or internal outlines 
of the temidet. Thus a tool of this kind reproduces marked lines 
with accui-acy to a degree depmulable upon the care.taken by the 
user. The work! ng t o th < )se 1 i nes af te rward s, ho we voi*, i s su b j ect to 
variable error, as much deiiends ii])oii the skill of the workman. 

As an illustration, let us say that- we make a templet of con- 
siderable thickness and seciii e it firmly to the work, so as to allow 
of using the locating edges for actual guides tor the cutting tools 




— take Figs. 1 and 2, for instance. By doing this we get the 
simplest foi’in of flat jig. When the outside edges of such a 
templet are used to locate finished edges in the work, the tool 
becomes either a filing, milling, shaping, or planing jig, as the 
case may be. The most usual use of a flat jig, however, is to lo- 
cate cylindrical holes of v arious sizes and kinds to be drilled 
with drills or other similar tools, or to locate grooves, angles, or 
keyways in parts in certain relative positions with other finishincr 
points. Pig. 3 illustrates a die temg^ 
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GAUGES. 

In gauges, their general function is to verify standard meas^ 
iirements between points and locations. While the of such . 
tools is well enough known to make a detailed descrii)tion of tLmi 
superfluous, a few remarks are essential. In accH^i^J^^j»)rk 

limit (Fig. 4) gauges are frequently 
used. One gauge represents the maxi- 
mum of allowable inaccuracy and the 
other the maximum of accuracy re- 
quired — the work coming within these 
allowable limits. Thus we see that 
the purpose of gauges is not so much to locate the points of the 
various finished surfaces in a piece of work, as to inspect them 
after they are so located. 

FLAT JIGS. 

In regard to fiat jigs it may be said that the simplest form 
consists usually of a flat plate of iron, through which certain 
holes have been accurately located and carefully drilled ; the up- 
per and lower surfaces of the plate having first, of course, been 




Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


machined true. Thus if a flat jig is in the form of a square, or 
of rectangular shape, and of considerable thickness, as shown in 
Pig. 5, or, in other words, of the same shape and size as the 
parts which are to be drilled, it may be clamped in position on a 
drill-press table and a pair of parallels used to set against two 
of its edges, the parallels being set at right angles to each other 
and clamped when the drill has been set to enter one of the holes 
to the depth required, or all the way through, whichever may be 
the case. After this , ‘en done the model or flat jig may be 
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removed and the parts drilled in exact duplication of it hy setting 
them against the parallels and clamping them and then drilling. 
• Then again the flat jig may be made to fit the top of the work 
jnd the Ijoles drilled by guiding the drill through those in the jig. 

A type of flat jig most generally used is shown in Fig. 7. 
Tlj^ajpFusually equipi)ed with downward projecting lugs or 
pins, which are used to locate the jig on the work, thus obviating 
the necessity of depending on the hand or fingers of the operator 
for the locating. Very often devices, such as screws, clamps, or 
other fasteners, are contained in the jig (Fig. 8), being located 




upon one or more sides of the jig, the same serving to pull the 
jig in one or two directions against the work. Where the ^vork 
varies in size or shape, such as in castings, the clamping is usu- 
ally central and made to operate in all directions, so as to com- 
pensate for the degree of variation in the castings. 

BOX-JIGS. 

In the further development of the leproducing principle, we 
come to the box -jig. This tyj)C of jig stands upon its own bottom 
when in use, the work being dropped int o it and located by suit- 
able means against stops and down on bosses on the sides of the 
jig and on the inner surface of its bottom. A jig of this kind is 
usually equipped with a lid in which the bushings for guiding 
the drills are located. Very t)ften the work is located and fast- 
ened within such jigs by nmrely dropping the lid down and fast- 
ening it. When all holes to be drilled in a box -jig are to be par- 
allel to each other, the jig always stands upon its bottom while 
in use ; but when holes are to be drilled at riglA angles, from the 
top and sides or from any of the six sides of the jig, it is neces- 
sary that all oi>posite sides drilling is to be done 
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should be provided with surfaces for resting the jig on the table. 
These resting surfaces or “bottoms^' may be at any desired angle 
to each other, may be cast with the jig body and machined anc^ 
squared, or be of steel and screwed or forced in. ^ 

Box- jigs of the most common types are frequentily used^r 
drilling all holes in frames of small machines, standai^ or o j ner 
similar parts. The work is put into the jig and located by cer- 
tain surfaces which are most fa\’orable for producing uniformity. 
After the work is located the jig is idjieed on the tiible of a gang 
drill and all holes linished as desired ; drilling, counter-boring, 
boring, or reaming, as may be desired, eacii spindle of the drill 
being equipped with the projier tools to accomplish the oiiera- 
tion required. Thus by the use of such jigs unskilled labor may 
be employed for drilling any number of accurately spaced holes 
in thousfuids of jiieces, with the certainty that interchangeability 
will be assured. As the jig may be constructed so as to be easy 
to manipulate while sliding it from one spindle t.c» another or 
turning it on its diifenuit sides, the i)hysical exertion required of 
the operator is not great; therefore the work is accomplished 
accurately with ease mentally and physically. 

Again, we will often find the box -jig in simpler form, the 
general shape being flat with a number of lugs or legs i>rojecting 
downward. With a jig of this sort the lower surface of the lugs 
serve as legs, the work being clamped iq) against the lower sur- 
face of the jig body. Then, again, there is still another type, 
which might properly be called a ^‘skeleton ” jig, from the fact 
that it is merely a light skeleton frame in form. It is for very 
heavy work that these skeleton jigs are used, weight being a con- 
siderable factor, and in order for the operatoi* to be able to han- 
dle the combined jig and work without undiie exertion the jig 
must be made as liglit as possible. 


WOBK THAT SHOULD NOT :^E JIGGED— JIGS FOE 
HEAVY WOKK. 

While most machine work can be jigged” to advantage, 
there is some that it would be obviously impracticable to handle 
in this way; such as madiine bases of large size, lathe beds, 
large press frames, etc.^jr"" the contrary, it is always well to 
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continue doing all necessary work on such parts, such as turning, 
planing, and milling, by the ordinary methods ; using temptets 
•and gauges for locating the finished surfaces, and then afterwards 
^ using sinall local jigs or templets for locating necessary holes 
i»m some of the already finished surfaces. When jigs are used 
foyuch^jrk they should be made for locating only one hole or 
foiMoSing two or a number of them which are to be placed 
close together. When such jigs are made small enough, they 
may be handled w ith ease and located in succession on various 
parts of the work. 

While the saving of weight is very importa.nt in making large 
jigs in order to allow of their easy handling, it must not be car- 
ried too far. ft is absolutely necessary in jigs for heavy work 
that lightness be combined with stiffness, and this can only be 
brought about through careful designing. Very often large jigs 
have been carefully made which, when fastened to the work, 
would bend or twist, thus throwing the lioles and locating points 
out of place, the ca use being inattentioji on the part of the de- 
signer to the factor of stiffness. 

For the frames of large jigs it will usually bo found best to 
use cast iron, as with this metal the working parts will maintain 
their posit ion without war})ing or bending ; in fact, they will 
remain ])ositive until a sufficient strain has been brought to bear 
on them to crack tlnuu. When bodies of such jigs ai’e made of 
steel castings, forgings, or brass, they often become inaccurate, 
and thes<' defects are not iisuallj" discovered until a large quantity 
of valuable work has been spoiled by their use. 

CHEAP JIGS. 

For small quantities of w^oi k cheap jigs are sometimes used. 
They are made by simply drilling the working holes through the 
body of the cast iron or steel plate of which they are made. Of 
course, jigs of this construction are not very durable, as the 
drills wear the holes and the alignment is not maintained. 
Then, again, such jigs are made by fastening a hardemjd steel 
plate in which the proper working holes have been drilled to the 
frame of the iig. However, the use of hardened steel plates for 
the purpose designed is somewhgp^f , ^ ^^*Jed by the warping of 
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the steel in hardening, thus destroying the alignment and displac- 
ing the holes in their relation to each other. 

ACCURATE JIGS. 

When large quantities of accurate work are to be doi^n 
jigs, the tools, of course, should be carefully made. Sg^gucbHigs 
drill guiding holes should always be bushed with hardened, 



Fig. 9. 


lapped, and ground steel bushings, made to standard external 
diameters, so that they may be easily replaced when the inside 
has been worn by the revolving of the drills while working. 
Such bushings are usually forced tightly into reamed holes in the 
jig bodies. For producing accurate work in small quantities 
interchangeable bushings are used, a full set of them being kept 
on hand. These bushings may be used in any of the large jigs in 
the shop indiscriminately. 

TOOL-ROOMS AND THEIR EQUIPMENT. 

Naturally, in a chapter devoted to the value of tools and the 
evolution and develop , th tool-making, one expects to find 
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something on tool-rooms ; at all events, a few remarks on the 
subject will be timely. 

Tool-rooms are of two classes — ^those in which tools and flxt- 
68 are made and those in which they are kept. In those of 
thBfirst class the most important item is the lathe. An approved 
tyjmbiM^moderu tool-maker’s lathe is shown in Figs. 9 and 10, 
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the general features of which are ai)X)areiit. It is a ten -inch, 
tool-maker’s hit he, and its design and construction represent tlie 
attainment of perfect and complete convenience. It is one of the 
most complete preciKsion-lathes ever produced for the tool-maker 
or model -maker. 'Now, of all machine tools, for either tool-mak- 
ing or manufacturing, the lathets king. If a machine-shop or a 
tool-room is to have only one tool in it, it is obvious to all that 
the tool should be a lathe, and it should Ijc a good lathe. With 
a' good lathe and a skilled mechanic to operate it and bring out 


all its capabilities, almost 
and machine constru^o *" 


the line of tool-making 
* ‘’^piished. As to-day lathes 
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are being built in the most astonishing variety of capacities, from 
the delicate precision-lathe to the ponderous three-hundred tons 
gun-lathe, no difficulties should be exi)erienced in i)rocuring on^^ 
for any special line of tool -making or manufacturing. « y' 

After the lathe, next in imj^ortance comes the drill -press, ^he 
selection of which depends upon the class of woi k tlkiiiiiiyjfhie. 
Usually there should be two — a small sensitive drill and a large 
column machine. Next we have the universal milling-machine, 
with its boundless possibilities. Tn order of imx)ortance the 
shaper and planer come next, and in their choice the nature of 
the work to be done is also the chief factor to be considered. 
Vises and small tools, of course, follow; then the speed-lathe, 
for hand-tooling, polishing, and lapping. Lastly, the modern 
tool-room is not complete without a tool-grind(a\ All of these 
machines are sufficiently Widl known and a detailed descrixition 
of any would only take ux> valuable sx)a(*e. 

In regard to a tool-room of the s(M‘ond olass, it nuistr \h\ obvi- 
ous to all that its chief requisibss are that. it. shall form a conven- 
ient i)lace where tools and ax^i^liaiices may be systematically 
and handily distributed. In a small establishment only oik^, tool- 
room is necessary, but in any extensive establishment, where 
there are several buildings and several floors in each building, it 
is necessary that there shall be a number of tt)ol-jooms in order 
that there shall be convenience in the distribution of tln^ tools. 

In order that the invader may unde?\stand what, a tool-room 
should be like, it is essential that a short descrix)tion of a model 
one should be presented. I know of no better way of doing this 
than by describing those in the shox^s of Brown ^ Sliarx^e, Provi- 
dence, R. I., IT. S. A. In their shops the ditfercmt tool-rooms 
are much alike, the largest one being on th<^ second floor of the 
main building, where all lathe tools are ground on a Seller’s 
grinder before being given out, and other work of like character 
done. Like all shops in which^large numbers and varieties of 
tools are in use, the check system is in use. Ten cheeks are giv- 
en each workman, one of which is placed opx)osite the x)lace re- 
served for any tool that he has out. One noticeable and excel- 
lent feature of these tooly'='^.'''^^'^ good supply of parallels in 
each. To save checks, ^^^ool-makv ,, requires several x)aral* 
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lels the system shown in Fig. 11 is in use. The parallels are placed 
* in pigeon-holes, those of one size in one row, the next larger in a 
row below, and so on. At the right is a board, on the side of 
'w^ch is marked the size of the parallels in each row, and at the 
toi»f which are the numbers 1 to 6, to indicate the number of 
par^tol»i®fuse. Checks in the positions shown would indicate that 
a workman had out four 1 .^-ineh parallels and three 2 f -inch ones. 

In a great many slioi^s it is common to keep the tool -rooms 
supplied with sets of taps and tap-drills together in two blocks, 
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only one cheek being necessary to secure the whole. In the 
Brown & Sharin', tool-rooms the ta]) blocks are jiiore completely 
equipped than usual. Each set or block consists of a full set of 
drill, tap-drill, starting, sizing, and bottom-tap, two counter -bores 
for holes where countersunk head-screws are used, one counter- 
bore having a tip the size of a standard hole and the other to fit 
a tap-drill hole; each block also contains a test plug, giving the 
size of a standard head for sciews of thatrsize and a tap-wrench. 

In rc^gard to keeping track of Avorkrmui^s supplies, there is a 
novel system in use. It consists of a six-sided case, one iji each 
tool-room, on the sides of which hang an extra size of ten checks 
for each man. The top of the case is divided into several com- 
partments, marked, respectivelA ^^Oil,” Waste, Towels, 
Emery Cloth, etc., and wh^ ^j^ aii wants a ball of waste one 
of his checks is dropped int'^y ^jb^ceptacle bearing this name. 
Thus after a certain time hagj|j^g^«jp^he checks may be removed, 
counted, and a record unnecf which each 

man has used. The ^ back on their pins. 



CHAPTER III. 


Fundamental Principles, Processses and Pr^ 
Points for Jig Design and Construction. 

Before taking up the various typ(\s of jigs and fixtures used 
for the ])roduction of repetilioii parts l)y drilling and milling, 
and illustrating them and describing their construction and use 
in detail, T liav<‘ thought b(^st to devote a chax>t<u‘ to a presenita- 
tion of the fundamental priiicij^les, various i)rocesses, and jirac- 
tical i)oiiits which ar<^ i*t‘((uired to be understood in order to suc- 
cessfully design and construct drilling jigs and lixtures or 
similar special tools used for tlie machining and duplication of 
machine jiarts. If the rules laid down are followed, much un- 
necessajy labor and exxiense will be avoidiid and the best of 
results attained. The desciiptions are gi\ en from an entirely 
practical ])oint of view, the tljeo]*eti(*al not b(‘ing touched uj)on 
and anything i^urely speculative being omitted. 

FACTOBS JXYOLYED. 

In the first place, let it be undeistood that there is no one 
other branch of the machine business t hat re<piii es more thought, 
widei’ knoM ledge, and lu oader exx>erieucc^ of sho]} conditions than 
the designing of jigs and fixtures, and in order for one to be 
comi)et(mt to do this woik successfully 1 h‘, iiuist possess this essen- 
tial knowledge of sho]) conditions. To those who are not so 
e(piipi)ed a close study of the chief factoj\s and the fundamental 
princiides ijivolved will be of untold value. 

In jig and iixtuit^ work there are six liighly imx)ortant factors 
to be considered : 1. The coui/^^ the work is to follow during 
manufacture. 2. Th(^ locann<^^^' M securing of the work in the 
fixtures. 3. Keeping of th"^^^^s Ing i)oints for the work free 
from chii)s and dirt. 4. Tied tools. 5. Tlie class of 

help that will use the ^^^^l^thtool hand 

ling the tools during theirl ‘ rc 
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Taking the first factor — the course of the work during manu- 
facture — we will say that a part of a machine is given us to design 
Stools for its production in repetition. ISTow say that the part, in 
• V der to#coinj)lete it, will have to go throiigli two operations, 
cMling and milling. The (piestion is whicJi should be done 
fii^lllJJil^lrilling or the milling'? 

In most cjises where the x)art. is to be drilled and milled, it is 
best to provide for doing the milling first; because it is desirable 
that th(^ drilled holes and milled surfaces shall bear a certain 
definite relation to each othei*, and because by having tlie holes 
drilled from a milled surface greater accuracy and interchange- 
ability in the i)arts can be obtained than if the milling were at- 
temi)ted after the drilling of the lioles. However, in order to 
decide the question, a ‘Svorking point or surface must be de- 
cided upon. Whether the iiait. to be machined is a casting or 
noti, there is always one point, which from its jmsition — that is, in 
relation to others — vsliould be taken as a working ]K>int,^^ a point 
to work fiom and rider to in all subsequent operations required 
to inanufact lire the particular ])art. The ])oint chosen may be a 
hole, a i)lain surface, a slot, or a lug or a boss — it matters not. 

THE LOCV^TJXd AND HOLDING DEVICES. 

N’ow having chosen tlie working point, it follows that this is 
the point to be machined first, and that, the first- jig or fixture to 
be mad(‘ is the one for this operation. This is the secret of suc- 
cessful jig-making. Also use tliis i>oint for the locating of the 
work in the difi’eient jigs and fixtures for subsequent operations. 
Never change a working ])oint, as the ])erforming of one oi)era- 
tion from one point and the next from another is not conducivi^ 
to good results. 

When designing fixtures for droi) -forgings, turned work, 
punch-blanks, or any ])a.rt; that lias been ineviously put through 
a cutting, abrading, com press A’, or forming oj)eratiou, the con- 
tour of the j)art is usually siM U p h at the holding of it is a simi)le 
matter, especially if the fi^y Aration is to be a milling cut. 
With castings, however, ^stJrjtheir lack of uniformity in 
many cases, fixtures costly design are required, 

thus necessitating | f ^fmd judgment in the devising 
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of the locating and holding means. If, instead of milling, it is 
decided that the drilling should be done first, and that the holes 
so produced are to be used in locating and securing the work in- ^ 
stead of using the outline, it will be found that a simpleii and lejlr • 
costly fixture can be used. Whichever course is decided upjK, 
the fixtures should be so designed as to allow of all opeNlliiiidP^f 
one class being completed before commencing on another class. 

Now in ri^gard to locating and securing the work quickly, ac- 
curately, and easily; these are factors of the greatest importance, 
and it is difficult to discuss them properly, for the efficiency of 
the finished work depends more than anything else upon them. 

The various methods in universal use for locating and fasten- 
ing the work to be machined in jigs and fixt ures, such as hunters, 
cams, set screws, spring pins, slides, fiat tai^er pins, etc., are well 
known, and 1 will not attemi)t to lay down a general rule for 
their application, as this must be decided by the designer accord- 
ing to the type of fixt ure and the nature of the work. 

One of the most essential conditions necessary to the accurate 
and rapid production of work in jigs and fixtures is convenience in 
keeping the locating i:)oint. fwo. from dirt. This must be evident 
to any one at all familiar witli the use and object of such tools. 

When I state that tools should be sidf-contained, I mean that 
all devices and means ntili7A?d in the locating and securing of the 
work should be component parts of the tool. When this is the 
case, the operator is not oblig(‘d to use a hammer, wrench, or 
any other tool in order to oijerate the fixture. 

SIMPLE DRILLING-JICxS. 

When drill -jigs of the comparatively simple types are to be 
constructed f or the machining of parts in which no great accu- 
racy is required, the main point to be considered is the inter- 
changeability required in the work after it is machiiu^d. With 
this point constantly in mind, tf e avoiding of all unnecessary 
expense and labor will not be ieult. In the construction of 
simple jigs, which are to be is \ the drilling of i)arts which 
have been first finished at orpas out. > points, or for rough cast- 
ings which have not had an^' l?^^^hining, the most essen- 

. , , , .‘Ithtool-mak. 

tial points necessary to theirf r<(»]ruction and use are 
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as follows: First, in making the patterns construct them so as to 
leave openings in the castings at all points wherever possible, 
%vithoiit affecting the strength or rigidity of the castings when 
. :l^ished, for the escape of the chips and dirt. Second, provide 
sj^s with just surface enougli to allow of their rapid surfacing. 
LtMvjjjj^design the jig as to allow of the exi)editious fastening 
and locating of the work and its removal when finished, as this 
is one of the important factors in the operation of such tools. 

OONSTRUOTING SIMPLE JIGS. 

When constructing, after having done the preliminary ma- 
chining of all necessary outside points, clioose the most leliable 
and positive points for locating the work. First, a machined 
surface for the positive x)oints for locating. When this is not 
possible, those i)()iuts in which the minimum of variation is to be 
expected in the castings should be chosen. Then, in the fasten- 
ing of the work within the jig, use means which will be the 
(Xuickest in operation consistent with all possible simx)licity. 
As there are any number of sim[)le and inexpensive^ devices which 
can be ado])ted to allow this, it. should not be dilhcult. 

One i)oint which cannot be^. too strongly imj)ressed on the de- 
signer of siiii])le jigs is to allow excess of metal at as few points 
as possible; that is, only at the locating and squaring surfaces. 
The all too prevalent habit of heaving unnecessary surfaces to be 
finished is expensive and not consistent with satisfactory results. 

PKO(^.ES8ES OF ACtTTRATE JIG-MAKING. 


When drill -jigs are to be made for the drilling of work in 
which the utmost accuracy is desired, the locating and finishing 
of the bushing-holes is of the greatest imx)ortance, and for that 
reason I give here descriptions of the most rapid and i)ractical 
methods for the accomiilishmeut of this part of the work. 


THE BUTTON METH^m FOE LOCATING DRILL 
BUSI# ®WT0LE8. 

i’fay 


In the first place, if luade is of the box type — 

which is the most unnee?!^^^ — which the body cast- 
ing has been secure^jjf and bearing surfaces have 
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been planed or milled square and true with each other, including 
the feet, it should be rested on a surface plate, as shown in Fig. 
12, which should be used only for work of this class. If the feeti^ 
are cast on the jig, they should be scraped until the si^es of tl^ 



body portion are at perfect right angles with their bottoms and 
until all legs rest perfectly square on the surface plate. Tf the 
fec^t are of tool steel naiid are screwed into the Jig, they should be 
hardened and lai)ped on a (hit lai)i)ing-])late (as shown in Fig. 
13), until the same results are accomiilished. This preliminary 



work on the jig is the basis^^d^ lg successful attaining of all 
other results, and unless doih^ag out. there is no possibility of 
the remainder of the work i'. golished accurately. 

For the laying out or j[:j^ii]g-holes in jigs, and 
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the finishing of them, there are any number of methods in use 
among tool-makers. Some of these methods allow of fair results 
eing attained, while others are useless, and when accurate or 
|fci8factoiy results are accomplished though their use it is pure 
lu|k, not the method that does it. There is only one method for 
lo« ang toishina -holes in small and medium-sized jigs accurately 
and expMi tiously . 

The following method is used by the best tool-makers on this 
class of work and is known as the button method In shops 
where jigs for aecmrate production are constructed, a few sets of 
locating buttons should be kept in the tool-room as standard 
sizes — say, five-sixteenths, oiie-half, and three-fourths inch in 
diameter, as shown in Fig. 14. They should be of tool-steel and 
finished to from one-half to one inch in length, and should have 
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a hole through them large enough to allow about three-sixty- 
fourths inch clearance for the fastening screws, after which they 
should be hardened and then ground perfectly square on each 
end, and on the oubside to standard size, tinally lapping them to 
get them accurate. One end of the button shouhi be slightly 
countersunk, so that it will rest squarely on the jig when in posi- 
tion. The centres for the bushing-holes in the jig shoidd next be 
located approximately correct by the dividers and then prick- 
jiunched. They should then be drilled and tapped for the button 
screws. j| 

To locate the holes positivel.^^rst secure a button in position 
by working from two sides o|^^ using a Brown & Sharpe 

height-gauge, and fasten by tightening the button 

screw. Locate the next same manner, using the height 

gauge or vernier gau^^^ ^^^^^butjtons exactly the proper dis- 
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tance apart and from the sides of the jig, the hole in the buttons 
being sufficiently large to allow of adjusting them in any direc- 
tion. After having set the buttons to the number of holes : 
quired, and having fastened them securely, as shown in Fig. 
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the finishing of the holes is in order. This may be accomplished 
by strapping or clamping the jig body or lid, as the case may 
require, on the lathe face-plate, being careful not to siiring it, 
and then truing the first button by the use of a centre indicator 
or ^^wiggler,^^ as shown in Fig. 16 . The button should then be 



^ ?ch is ; 

shift the jig, locate the u iierfectly true, and repeat 

the boring and reaming operate n.d proceed in this manner 
until all the holes required hs^ol-mau. ^hed. By the use of 
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this method jigs of the greatest accuracy can be successfully con- 
structed without trouble and worry on the part of the tool-maker, 
ad the results in the castings to be machined in them will be a 
fw^one conclusion. 

TEENS FOE CASTINGS TO BE JIGGED. 

In order to produce good work from intricate jigs, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the cJiKStings to Ix^ drilled in them should be 
of uniform size and sluii^e. To insure this, the patterns from 
which they are cast should be of metal in all cases, finished at all 
points to the size requiied; allowing, of course, for shrinkage 
and surplus stock at all points which are to be machined pre- 
vious to drilling. When perfect patterns are made there will be 
no doubt as to the results in the castings. 

If the method described in the foregoing for the.locating and 
finishing of the bushing-holes in small jigs of the accurate types 
were more generally known and used by tool-makers, there 
would be less worry in the accomplishimuit of siu^cessful results 
than is at present experienced in the eflbrt. to obtain the same by 
methods which are now obsolete. 

Besides the locating and finishing of th<^. bushing-holes in the 
most accurate manner, the following must be kept in mind in 
order that vsatisfactory results will be attained in jig-making. 
All the various parts of such jigs, including the body castings, 
should be made sufficiently heavy and strong to withstand all 
strain to which they may be subjected when in use. The man- 
ner of locating the work within the jigs should be such as to be 
jiositive and to eliminate the possibility of shifting during the 
operation of the tools. For instance, it would bo ridiculous to 
adopt a device of the same strength for fastening a piece in 
which a one-inch hole is to be drilled as would be used for hold- 
ing a piece in which a one-half-inch hole is required. The means 
and points chosen for the fastening of the work within the jigs 
and against the locating points should be such as to allow of 
rapid manipulation and in no way to iiiterfere with the drilling; 
and, lastly, the design and construction of the tools, should be 
such as to dispense with all unnecessary parts and labor. 
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LOCATING AND FINISHING DEILL BUSHING-HOLES 
IN LARGE JIGS. 

The following method of locating and finishing bushing -Mes 
pertains to large jigs. As a rule, the castings of large ji^ for 
machining heavy parts are of considerable size and w<^<^^wlt is 
not always possible to swing them on the lathe face-plate and fin- 
ish the biLShiug-holes by the “button” method; as the cumber- 



Fig. 17. 

some shape and unusual size of the body castings interdict the 
accurate and positive locating of the buttons and make the task 
wellnigh impossible, we are forced to adopt other means which 
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will allow of accomplishing the result in an easy manner. To do 
this we use a universal milling-machine Avhich is equipped with 
I vertical attachment. First, we strap the jig body on the table 
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and then locate \he holes by using t he cross and longitudinal feed- 
screw graduations, the vertical feed, a jiair of twelve-inch ver- 
niers, and a B. & S. height-gange. The aetmil work is accom- 
plished by first locating ami finishing the holes in Ihc upper 
surface of the iig body, using a small drill-chuck, as shown in 
Pig. 17, located in the socket of the vertical attfichment, and a 
short, stiff, centering drill. We space, centre, and drill the 
holes to the number required iu their approximately correct po- 
sition, leaving them somewhat under-size and in their accurate 
location to each other. To size and finish the holes, a spindle 
should be turned to fit the socket of the vertical attachment and 
a nma.n cutter inserted in the protruding end of it. Thus we 
4 
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have a small boring-bar, as shown in Fig. 18. We next deter- 
mine the distance from the side of the boring-bar to the working 
side of the jig body with verniers. We deduct one-half the dij 
ameter of the boring-bar and then move the table by means m 
the cross and longitudinal feed-screws the distances requirejJ|rn 
thousandths, and bore the hole to the finish size. The hole bpng 
finished we make a plug and fit it to the hole and insenTl'fftnd 
then finish the remaining holes by working from the plug and 
the side of the jig, measuring with the verniers from the side and 
from the base with the height-gauge. Afterward we may drill 
and finish the holes in the other sides of the jig body in the same 
manner, merely reversing the jig body or removing the vertical 
attachment and working directly from the miller-spindle, as may 
be found convenient. 

JIG WOEK ON THE PLAIN MILLING -MACHINE. 

While the most satisfactory and accurate results in jig-mak- 
ing can always be attained on the lathe face-plate by the “button 
method or on the table of the universal milling-machine by the 
vertical attachment, as described in the foregoing, and jobs can 
be done that would be wellnigh impossible of accomplishment 
by other means, it must not be inferred that the i)lain milling- 
machine is limited in its sphere of usefulness in jig-making. 
Practice has proven that this machine tool possesses considerable 
utility in this line. 

As the greater number of jigs required are rectangular and 
have bushing-holes let in parallel with the sides, and not infre- 
quently the bushing-holes are locuted in all sides of the jig body, 
with each side used in turn as a bottom to set the jig on when 
drilling from the opposite side, it will be apparent that a large 
part of the work necessary to construct the tool can be conven- 
iently done on a plain miller with a table that can be adjusted 
vertically. We will say that we have a jig to make with bush- 
ings let in from two parallel sides. First we square and scrape 
the bottom locating surfaces and then clamp the jig body on the 
plain miller-table, setting it square with the spindle and as far 
from it as possible, so that we may have ample room between it 
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and the work. In some cases it may be expeditious to clamp an 
angle-plate to the platen at one side of the work square with the 
pindle, so as to assist in locating the fii*st hole and proving the 
as proceed. If holes are to be put in all of the differ- 
pides and the jig is clamped for locating the holes in the 
ie, the tool-maker can establish vdthout trouble the 
correct relation between the holes by taking distances from the 
angle-plate to plugs inserted in the holes first bored, as per Fig. 
19. When the distance from the first hole to the side of the jig 
is determined, we add the distance the jig is from the angle- 
plate, and thus determine how far the first hole is from the angle- 



plate. With the rest of the work there are a number of ways to 
follow, but the most ])ractical is to use the height-gauge to meas- 
ure all distances. Another, that is almost as good, is to insert 
an arbor in the miller-spindle and feed the table forward until a 
l)iece of tissue paper will just draw out between the arbor and 
the angle-plate. Then by means of the dial on the longitudinal 
feed-screw run the table forward the required distance. When 
the screw on the machine has been determined to be correct, one 
can depend on the dial almost wholly for the vertical spacing, 
while the platen can be set by calipering to the arbor in the 
spindle. 

In doing jig work on the plain-miller a parallel can often be 
clamped to the side of the jig, from which measurements may be 
taken. After the work has been located in place on the table a 
miller- vise may be clamped to the platen and a diamond-point 
tool clamped in it, with which the test arbor in the spindle may 
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be turned true, as shown in Fig. 20, finishing it to size conven- 
ient to use in locating the work both horizontally and vertically. 
Then again, a turning-tool may bo clamped to the back edge ()£ 
the table with a parallel spanning the distance to the first slotyFi. 



the table, and in this way true a piece of stock which maybe 
lield in a chuck iji the spindle. Any tool-maker who has dojie 
much jig work on th(^ miller will appreciate the advantage and 
the lielp in ha\’ing a test- piece in the spindle running ])ertectly 
true, and that in order to accomplish accurate work it is neces 
sary to have all cojiditions equally accnrate and itdiabh^ as tin*, 
job progresses. 

It is sometimes necessary to bore a bushing-hole in a jig at 
an angle with one of its sides. To do this (‘onectly on the plaiji 
miller we can set the jig body at the given angle with the angles 
])late — which has been first set square with the s])indl(^ — b> a. 
bevel protract er. 

HANDLING LARGE JIG BODIES. 

When work is to be handled that is larger than tlie capacity 
of the milling-machine platen, it is only necessary to provide an 
auxiliary platen almost as long as the machine table and about 
twice its width, and bolt it to the machine. This emergency 
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table sliould be provided with a number of slots or holes for fas- 
tening the work to it. Accurately made parallels which just tit 
|c slots in the table are of great convenience in setting sneli 
hi»^. work, while a block with a tongue to tit the slot and nearly 
as Adt^s the table and with its edge milled accurately in line 
witiffiie spindle axis is also a lu*lp. 

After the jig is located and ready for letting in the busliing- 
liole (whether on the lathe face-plate or on the table of the uni- 
versal or plain milling-machine), finishing should not be done 
with drill or reamer, for theie will not b(^ one chance in a thou- 
sand that the hole will be a(*curately located. The hole must be 
bored to a finish in oicler to do a correc*.t job. 


JKt FKF/r. 

The proper feet for jigs is hugely a matter of individual 
taste. Tlune are, 1 belhne, <piito as many kinds of jig feet as 
there are jig designers. Hoiueev<ni go so tar as to j)i’efer hfiving 
no feet at all on their jigs, and thus obviate the possibility of 
trouble with the di’ill -press table slots. 

Figs. 21 to 30 show a number of <liiferent kinds of jig feet. 
Figs. 21 and 22 are flat -base types; Figs. 23 to 25, cast- feet on 



Fig. 21. 


Fig. 22 . 


the base of jigs. Any of these make good feet, the one shown 
in Fig. 23 being, of course, easier to make and just as good as 
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the others except where a foot of considerable length is neces- 
sary. With steel feet all sorts and sizes are used and give satis- 
faction. Figs. 26 to 30 are types. ^ 

In concluding this chapter it will not be amiss to empMtee 
the advisability of becoming practically fjimiliar with^he^kal- 




Fio. J33. 


Fig. 34. 


lation and operation of the interchangeable system of manufac- 
turing. To demonstrate the necessity of mastering the details of 
the system, it is only necessary to point out that in the manufac- 
turing machine-shop of the present day the efliciency of the ma- 
chines or parts turned out can usually be judged by the use that 
is made of properly designed and constructed drilling and milling 
fixtures and jigs for the production in repetition of the most 



Fig. 35. 


accurate operations of the work. Although it has been, and is 
still, possible to obtain satisfactory results without a large outfit 
of such tools, no shop can produce interchangeable parts or du- 
plicate machines in large quantities and sell them at a price 
which will compete in the open market, unless it has an ade- 
quate equipment of special jigs and fixtures, and a man at the 
head of it who thoroughly understands their design, construction, 
and use. 



figs. 26-30. 




CHAPTER IV. 


Types of Simple and Inexpensive Drilling-Jigs ; 
Tlieir Construction and Use. 

In order to discuss the subject of drilling- jigs exhaustively, 
I think it is best to follow up the chapter devoted to the funda- 
mental j>ririciple8 for such work by first taking up the compara- 
tively simple class of such tools whicth are used for the machin- 
ing and duplication of parts in which great accuracy is neither 
essential nor desirable. As before stated, the main point to be 
always considered by the constructor of tools of this class is the 
degree of variation allowable in the work that is to be machined. 


TWO TYPES OP VERY SIMPLE DRILLIJSTG-JIGS. 


Fig. 31 is a plain casting with two ribs cast on one side. The 
casting is first planed on the sides A A, and a cut is also taken 
off the ribs. It is then ready to be drilled. As the holes to be 
drilled are clearance holes for bolts and studs, no great accuracy 
in the jig is required. The jig for this casting is shown in three 

views in Fig. 32, and, as will be 
seen, is about as simple and in- 
expensive to construct as could 
be dev i sed for the work. It con- 
sists of one body casting, D, with 
six projections on one side for 
the locating-points and fasten- 
ing-screws. It is first i)lanedbn 
the top and then strapped on an 
angle-plate on the miller-table, and the inside is milled. The 
inside of the projections F and F E are finished square with 
each other, as they are the locating-points. Holes are then 
drilled for the set-screws J and J J in the lugs G G and II re- 
spectively. These screws are case-hardened. In locating the 
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holes for the bushings, a casting, planed and ready to be drilled, 



FIG. 


fastened. This casting is then used as n templet, and by 
means of the screws J and / I fastened within the jig. The 
holes fire then transferred through it to the jig, enlarged, and 
reamed to size. The bushings L L L L and K K are then made, 
and hardened, lap])ed, and ground to size, and finally driven 
into the jig. The castings ai-e drilled by fastening them within 
the jig and resting them on the face of the ribs. This jig is easy 
to handle and is a ra])id i^rodiicer. 

The jig used for drilling the holes P P and O O, in the casting 
Fig. 3^1, is of a different tyi)e and is known as a ‘^box-jig.^^ It 
is in design one of the simplest and most reliable of jigs suitable 
for drilling work of the class shown, where holes have to be 
drilled at right angles to each other. The casting Fig. 34 is 
machined at one i)oint only, M M, before drilling, by means of a 
gang of mills, the size being exact and the ends square. This 
milled surface is utilized as a locating-seat for the work when 
being drilled. The jig Fig. 34 is in two parts — the body or box 
casting A and the lid E, The body casting is first planed square 
on all sides, and the inside at O O finished off to fit the milled 
portion of the casting at MM, A cut is also taken off the back 
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at I> for tlie side locatiiig jioiut for the work. The lid E i8 fast- 
|ned to the body casting at each end by means of the sciews and 
|wel-pin^. Two holes are then drilled 
foamed through the lid /i/andtlie 
Jl lo r the taper locking-pins I 7, 
whicl^ii’e of Stubs steel and are 
milled flat on one side and hardened. 

The ccntr<*s for the two bushings G 
G in the side of the jig, and the four 
II II II II in the lid are accurately 
located by setting the jig on the siir- 
face-i)late and locating the centres by 

the nse of a Brown & Sharx>e height-gauge. The centres are then 
prick -x)anched, and circles, of the diametei* to which the holes are 
to be finished, struck around them with the dividers. Now when 
holes are to be bored an exact distance apart — that/ is, t o the 
smallest possible fraction of an inch— the only way to accomplish 




this successfully is to use buttons and to strap the jig on the 
face-plate of the lathe, and accurately locate them by means of an 
indicator; but in a jig w^here a generous limit of error is al- 
lowed, as in this case, a simple and more expedient means may 
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be used. The best and most reliable way is to strap the jig on 
the table of the miller and locate the drill true and central withj 
the reference hole, after which the other holes may be located 
moving the table forward or backward, or raising it the pro 
distance, by means of the dial on the feed-screws. In^tc|y|p.ll 
bushing-holes in jigs of this kind should be drilled in tmsnmn- 
ner, and not on the drill -press, as it is pure luck when satisfac- 
tory results are attained with the latter method, and that factor 
is a poor and unreliable one to depend on. After the bushings 
are made, hardened, and driven into their respective positions, 
as shown, and the clamping-screw J made and entered into the 
lid E, the jig is complete. 

To use the jig the casting Fig. 33 is slipped into it so that the 
points M M are located at O f/in the jig. The clamping -screw 
J is then tightened and the two taper-pins entered with the flat 
face of each against the work, and each given a sharp blow with 
the hammer to locate and hold the work tightly and positively 
in position. The jig is then stood uj) on the legs B B, and the 
four holes 0 0 0 0 are drilhid. It is then turned on its side, 
and the l-wo holes F P, Fig. 33, are drilh^d. The clamping-pins 
/J are driven out and the screw J loosened, the flnished work 
removed, and another casting ins(U'ted. The use of the taper 
locking-pins I J, as shown, is one of the quickest and most posi- 
tive means for the fastening and locating of work of the class 
here mentioned. 

The two jigs described embody in design and construction a 
number of diflerent i)ractical points which can be adapted for 
use in jigs for the drilling of parts which have first been finished 
at one or more points, as well as rough castings which have not 
been finished at all before being drilled. Of course, for the lat- 
ter class of work, except in special cases, jigs of the simplest and 
most primitive design are all that is necessary, and they are not 
worthy of a detailed description. 

A SIMPLE FOUETEEK-HOLE DEILLIKG~>IIG. 

Fig. 35 shows a casting used as a leg of a small automatic 
machine, and the jig for drilling the holes in this casting is of a 
more accurate and complicated design than the two previously 
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shown, as the holes drilled in the bosses A B C B are for shafts, 

f t be exactly the proper distance apart for the gears, 
e afterward assembled on the shafts, to mesh properly, 
ing, Fig. 35, is first machined to size at four points, 
it the top and bottom and both sides of the bosses. In 
are fourteen holes to be drilled, in the positions shown. 
The jig used in drilling the holes is illustrated in three views 
in Fig. 36. Fig. 37 is a plan of the jig. These show clearly the 
design and construction, and very little description is necessary. 



The jig proper A is of the box type, and is made with the re- 
movable lid B. It is cast with legs on three sides — at both ends, 
at B By and at the bottom, at C C. All sides are first machined 
square. On the inside of the jig, at E E E E, are raised spots 
for the work to rc^st on. This allows of quickly finishing the 
inside, by merely milling the face of the spots to the height de- 
sired. The locating-i)oints for the w’^ork are four ; the two ad- 
justable loeatiug-screws H H, which are eqnipi)ed with jam-nuts 
J ly and the points at S S. The ad justable screws should alw^ays 
be used when castings of the kind shown are to be drilled, as 
any variation in the different lots of castings may be quickly ac- 
commodated by adjusting the screws. For locking and fasten- 
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ing the work against the locating-points, and within the jig, two 
set-screws, K and 31 respectively, and the eccentric clamping 
lever J are used. The set-screw 31 holds the casting s^uareljMp 



PLAN VIEW WITH LID OFF, 
SHOWjNQ MANNER OF LOCATING. 
AND HOLDING WORK. 



ri(i. 36. 


the raised spots in the jig, and that of A" forces it against the 
j)oints at S N, while by giving the lever J a stiarp turn it forces 
the casting against the screws JI K and locks it in position, there- 
by holding the work securely without danger of loosening while 
being drilled. The eccentric- clamping-lever is rapid in both 
fastening and leleasing the work. The lid D is located on the 
jig by means of the dowel -pi ns G G, as shown in Fig. 38, and 
fastened securely by the swinging clamps L L, 

111 this jig the holes for the bushings at either end, for drilling 
the holes marked G and F resiiectively in the work Fig. 35, are 
drilled in the milling-machine in t he same manner used for the 
other jigs. But for the shaft-holes A B V and 7>, after the but- 
tons are accurately located, the lid J), Fig. 37, is strapped on the 
lathe face-plate, and each button positively located with an 
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indicator, and the lioles bored and reamed to the finish size for 
the bushings P P F P and R R respectively. 

When using the jig tlu^ lid 1> is removed and the casting in- 
ted within the Jig, as shown as Fig. 3G. The lid 1) is then 

t locating on the dowel -])iiis G (?, and the swinging 
^ L ai (i tightened. The set-screw 31 is also tighteju^d and 
the eeecmtric lever J given a sharp turn to locate the casting 
tightly in 2 )ositi()n. The holes at either end are drillinl by rest- 
ing the jig on the legs B B. The casting is then rested on the 
legs C (\ and tlie six holes in the side ar(‘. drilled. The i‘(mu)val 
of the tinislied work may be ipiickly accom])lished by loosening 
the S(‘t -screws /rand J/ and the lever J, and then removing the 
lid I). 

The three jigs shown and described in th(‘ foregoing will 
serve as i)ra(*-tical illustrations of three separati'. and distinct 



types of jigs, and sliow how, by the use of sim])l(^ and inexpen- 
sive tools, uniform and satisfactory results may be obtained at 
the minimum of cost and to the maximum of ])roduction in the 
machining of parts in which, as stated before, a limit of error is 
allowed. 
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JIGS FOB A BEARmO-BBACKET AITD BEARING. 

Fig. 38 show8 a casting of aluminum, used as the upi)er bea^ 
ing bracket of an electric cloth-cutting machine. After the h|p* 
in the centre had been bored and reamed to fit the bearing, 

40, at A, it was faeed off on the front and back. The4lfli||P 
the wings were to be all iiitei changeable with those in the motor- 
case of the machine. The four holes around the centre were also 
to be interchangeable with those in the bearing, Fig. 39. All 
these holes were drilled in the jig Fig. 40. This was made in 
two parts, the base A and the lid B. For these patterns and 
castings were made. There were four bosses in the bottom for 
the woi‘k to rest on while drilling. After the base A had been 
faced off on the back, it wjis strapi)ed in the miller and a cut 
taken over the bosses and also over the ends on which the lid 
rested. A hole was then drilled in the centre of tlie base, into 
which a plug, E, of tool steel, turned to fit the centre hole in the 
work (Fig. 39), was driven. The work was then jdaced on it and 
the stop-pin G let in. The set-screw It having been made, a hole 
was drilled and tapped and the screw let in. 

The lid By of cast-iron, after being planed on both sides wjis 
strapped to tlie top of A, and holes were drilled for the two 





Fig. 39. 


dowel-pins C C, which were then let through into Ay and the 
holes in B eased uj) so that the lid would set in nicely. A and 
B were then clamped together and a slot milled through each end 
for the locking-posts I L The posts were made and finished and 
hinged in A by pins J J. Thumb-nuts were got out and tapped 
to screw on to the posts freely. The posts were then swung over 
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and the thumb-nuts tightened, thereby clamping the lid and base 
together. The jig was then stood up on the side I>, which had 
^een squared with the back, and the centre of the stud E was 
nd on the lid B with a height-gauge, the holes for the bush- 
ere laid out, centred, drilled, and reamed, and the bush- 



ings made, hardened, ground, and driven in. The jig w^as then 
complete, and lid was removed, and the work (Fig. 88), was in- 
serted, centring itself on the stud E, The set-screw It was 
tightened until the work was forced ui) against the stop-pin 6, 
the lid B was replaced, the dowel -pins C 0 locating it, the lock- 
posts were swung up, the nuts tightened, and all the holes 
drilled, which completed the operation. As will be seen, there 
is just enough space between the bottom of the lid and the work 
for clearance, which was all that was necessary. The centre 
holes in the castings being reamed to the size and as nearly as 
possible in the centre, thereby fitting the stud Ey and the cast- 
ings being of uniform size, they were easy to handle. The stop- 
pin G and the screw It were sufficient for all requirements of 
location. Clearance-holes were drilled in the bosses on which 
the work rested, to allow an easy escape for the drillings. 

Pig. 41 shows the jig used for drilling the four holes in the 
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bearing, Pig. 39. As stated before, they had to match those to 
the bracket, Fig. 88. The bearing itself was of tool steel, turned 
and finished all over to fit the centre hole in Fig. 38. The 
for drilling was of the box type, made in two sections, i/ w 
the base or jig proper, of round machinery steel, a piece of i|K*h 
was chucked and turned on the outside and a hole bom»uid 
reamed to just tit tlui Avork at K. It was secured and?Wread 
of a (*oiirs(i i)itch cut, leaving only two threads. It was then 
faced ofi‘ and undercut at the bottom, to allow the work O to set 
in, as shown. The lid P was turned and threaded to fit the 
j)iece Jj nicely ; it. was also counterbored to go over the Avork 
and clamp the face when screwed down solid. The outer edge 
was heavily knurled to give a good grip. The work (Fig. 39), 
was inserte<l iiito one of the finished pieces 
(I"ig. 38), and the four holes were transferred 
through it, when it was removed and inserted 
in the jig X and used as a templet, and the 
holes drilled through it and through the bot- 
The top F was then screwed on and the holes 
Then they were enlarged for the bushings, 
This finished the jig. The 
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tom of the jig L. 
transferred to it. 

which were made and driven in. 
work being inserted, the cap was screwed down and the holes 
were drilled. 


TWO SIMPLE DRILLmO-JIGS A:Nn THEIR USE. 

In Figs. 42 and 43 respectively are shown two examples of 
the duplication of work by drilling by the use of jigs of the sim- 
plest i)ossible construction. The work for the drilling of which 
these jigs were used is also shown, both jigs being used on the 
same piece of work. Although no great degree of accuracy is 
required in the location and size of the holes drilled, the use of 
the jigs saves considerable time and insures the desired degree of 
interchangeability in the work. 

The points drilled in the work by the use of the jig shown in 
Fig. 42 are four holes at I) 1) D D, within A A ; and, by the jig 
shown ill Pig. 43, a hole through each of the legs B B. The 
construction and use of these two jigs can be clearly understood 
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trom the illustrations, as well as the maimer of locating and fast- 
ening them to the work. As shown, the nsoal conditions are 
^ersed,jbhe jigs being located and fastened on the work inst^ 
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of the opposite, which is nsualJy the case. The jig shown in 
« Fig. 42 consists of seven parts. The bushing and locating-plale 
G is of machine steel flnished on the ends so as to fit easily into 
the portion of the work between A A. The four holes for the 
drill-bushings are located and bored and reamed to size, and the 
four hardened bashings forced in. A hole is then drilled and 
tapped in the centre of the side C to admit the stud E. Tliis 



FIG. 43. 

stud has about one inch of thread on the outer end for the fast- 
ening nut F, which is finished to the shape shown and the outsit 
heavily knurled. When drilling, the casting, or work, is stood 
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up on the drilhprejss table and the jig located between the points 
A A, as shown, and the nut F tightened against the opposik^ 
side. The four holes are then drilled through the drill-bushi^s 
and the jig removed by simply loosening the nut F. ^ * 

The second jig, shown in position on the work and inWside 
view in Fig. 43, is of such simple construction that il ^uwe un- 
derstood from the illustrations. The three pins 1 J Jand J J J 
respectively, at either end W the bushing-])late G, locate the jig 
on the legs D B of the work, and the two holes are drilled 
througli the bushings H IL 


TWO DKILLING-JTGB FOR THE SPEED-LATHE. 

In Figs. 44, 45, and 46 are shown views of two drill-jigs of 
rather novel character, suggestive of ways of drilling a large 
variety of different shaped pieces. Fig. 44 is used for drilling 
the hole a in the brass piece A (Fig. 45) used for a basin plug, 
a rubber washer being afterward fastened around the neck, the 
a hole being for the chain ring. 

For this jig a i^iece of 1-inch round machine steel was turned 
with a taper-shank to fit the tail-spindle of the speed-lathe, 
and a hole was drilled through the body at E. The piece was 
then held in a two- jawed chuck, and this hole was enlarged and 
bored to the shape shown, so that the piece A would just fit it. 



FlO. 44. 

The jig was then put in its place in the tail-spindle and the 
drill-hole G was drilled. The swinging yoke H was got out by 
forging a piece of steel, machining it to the shape shown, and 
fastening by pins 1 to two flat sides milled on the body of the 
jig ; a knurled head-screw J secured the work. A portion of the 
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face of the jig was milled away at K for clearance for the yoke 
I, to allow it to swing off and on freely. 

When in use the jig was set in the tail-spindle and the drill 
Ijeld 1^ a small chuck in the live spindle. The yoke E was 
: downward and the work to be drilled was iDlaced in the 
,s shown. The yoke was then swung up and the fast- 
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ening screw J tightened. The tail-stock was llien iniii out, and 
the drill entering the hole (r, the hole a was drilled. The hole 
E through the body of the jig allowed an easy (‘scape for the 
dirt and ehi])s. 

In Fig, 46 we have another adaptation of this style of drill- 
jig, although the construction is s’oinewhat. different. Jt is used 
for drilling the hole B B in the scj*ew-pliig (I Tliesc plugs 
were brass castings and werii finished all ovor to the shape 
shown ill section.^ The jig for the holes ii B consisted of a 
piece of l|'-inch round machine steel turned with a taper- 
sliank to fit the tail-stock the same as tlu^ other. It was then 
put into the live spindle and a hole P drilled to B by using an 
extra long drill of tln^ diameter requii-ed. The front of the hole 
F was nicely rounded with a hand tool to allow an easy entrance 
for the drill when the jig was in use. The jig was transferred to 
the milling-nuK'hine and a sect ion was milUnlaway at If ilftothe 
depth showm, so that the centre of the iiangi^ of the work 0, when 
in position, would Ix^ in line with the drill-hole F, A machine- 
steel disk F was finished in diameter to fit the hole in the work 
C. A hole was let through the centre of this disk, and it was 
fastened by the screw 0 on the flat milled surface of the 'jig, cen- 
tral and in line with the drill-hoh‘, P. The spring pin Q was 
made with a spiral spring B at the back and a handle at 8, a 
clearance-channel T being cut in, thus allowing the pin to be 
pulled back and the work released. When in use the work 0 
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was located on the jig by the disk N The tail-spindle was run 
out and the first hole B in the fiange was drilled to the 
required. The work was then turned around the disk N 
the hole drilled in the flange was opposite the locating 
whicli snapped into it by ihe tension of the spring B. 
ond hole in the fiange was then drilled. 

The tw^o jigs here shown for use in the speed-lathe are about 
the least expensive^ that could be devis(*d for the drilling of the 
work shown, and it was snr])rising the amount of work that 
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could be turned out with them. Jigs of this design and con- 
struction are very popular in the bniss shops, where the speed - 
lathe is often adopted for work that is ordinarily done in drill- 
presses. 

A DKILL-^JIG FOB ACETYLEi^^E GAS BUEI^EBS. 

The work to be drilled wfis a solid casting of composition of 
the shape shown in Fig. 47, which had been dropped in a form- 
ing-die under the drop-hammer and then run through a trimming- 
die to have each of the same shape and size. After the hole JK, 
Fig. 47, had been drilled and tapped in the monitor, the piece 
was ready for the jig. This is shown from the side and ft'ont in 
Figs. 48 and 49. 0 N P and Q, Fig. 47, are the holes to. be 
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drilled in the burner. 0 and N were drilled to No. 17, and P 
Ijaid Q to No. 40 drill-gauge size. The small holes were after- 
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ward soldered at the top, thereby l(^a\’ing two clear passages for 
the gas. 

The jig itself was a easting, flat at tlie back, with three pro- 
jections — one at the toj) to hold the bushings, and two, L and 1/, 
at the base; also the two lugs L L, To the tirst place, a piece of 
-j^^-inch thick flat machine steel was planed scpiare to fit the 



inside of the burner and act as a gauge-plate to locate and 
hold it. It was then fastened with the central screw and the 
two dowel-pins F F, wiiich were two Stub st eel pins filed on the 
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inside of each so that the burner would drop freely, but without 
play, between them, l^ext a taper hole was drilled through thj 
two lugs E E and the lock-pin D fitted in, with the side bearij 
on the work flat;. The work B was then put in pla^ 
lock-pin driven in, thereby holding the work fast and^^g. 
The bushings II I J and K were then made, hardi 
lapped to siz(\ The holes for the bushings were then laid out, 
drilled and reamed to size, and the bushings driven in. The 
drilling was done in a two-si)indle drill. First, the jig was stood 
up on the base M and the holes O and P drilled, then on the base 
Xand the holes JV' and (J drilled; then, taking out the lock -pin 
J>, the work was easily removed. The jig worked very satisfac- 
torily, each boy drilling from 250 to 1,050 a day. The easting 
was sunk in at G to give clearance to the work at B, 

DEILLTNG-JIGS FOR ODD-BIIAPEI) CASTINGS. 

The two jigs shown in two views each, in Figs. 50, 51, and 
52 respectively, were used for the rapid drilling of the holes in 
tlie castings Figs. 53 and 54, and, as they prov^ed rapid and accu- 



rate producers, the design and construction of them may prove of 
interest to those having a number of holes to drill in odd-shaped 
castings. 

The first jig. Fig. 50, for drilling the casting Fig. 53, is a 
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very simple and inexpensive type, so constructed as to allow of 
the rapid locating and fastening of the work and the removal of 
fhe same when finished. The casting as drilled is shown in two 
Bws in* Fig, 53, and has two holes A B drilled in each of the 
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Fig. 52. 


eight arms. Before being drilled the eastings are chucked in tlie 
tnrret-lathe, and the centre hole C is bored and reamed to size, 
and tlie hubs are faced. 

The jig Fig. 50 consists of two castings, of which J is the 
body casting and T the lid. There werc^ openings at all sides 
for the es(^apc^ of the dirt and drillings. The legs L on four sides 
and those at M M on back are finished and scraped, so as to be 
dead squari^ with each other. The face of the body casting is 
also scpianMl with tlu? sides, so that the lid will rest squarely on 
it. Two dowel-pins U U locate the lid, and the thumb-nuts V 
V are for fastening it. A stud of tool steel, which is threaded at 
both ends and its largest diameter finished to fit snugly the cen- 
tre hole 0, is let into the bottom of th<'> body casting, as shown at 
0, and held rigidly in xiosition by a nut at the back. A large 
hole is bored in the centos of the lid, so as to clear the nut Q. 
The side way locating-point is at E, It consists of a Stub steel 
pin, which is hardened and driven into the body of the jig. The 
set- screw S is also liardened and let in through the projecting 
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lug, and is used for forcing the work against the locating- 
pin R, 

The four bushings X are let in as shown, and the manner o 
locating and finishing the holes was as follows: The bod^ cast 
was strapped to the table of the universal milling-machine 



the centre of each hoje was located, and the hole was finished in 
turn by the use of a Brown & Sharpe height-gauge for locating, 
measuring from one side of the jig and from the miller-table, and 
using a sharp end, mill for finishing, first drilling the hole with a 
drill about -/^-iiich under size. 

The four holes for the bushing W were located by the ‘‘ but- 
ton method,” as described in Chapter III. After being located, 
the four holes were drilled and finished to size by strapping the 
lid on the lathe face-plate and locating each button to run true 
by the use of an indicator. 

When using the jig, the lid T was removed by unscrewing the 
thumb-nuts F, and the cjisting to be drilled was located on the 
centering-stud O, the faced hub of the work resting squarely on 
the finished boss N, One of the angular-faced projections of the 
work is then forced against the locating-pin R by tightening the 
set-screw S. The nut Q is then fastened securely within the jig, 
as shown by the dotted lines in the plan view of the jig. The 
holes B in the projections are then drilled through the bushings 
X, that is, through every other one of the projections, by stand- 
ing the jig on each of the four pairs of legs L in turn. The jig 
is then rested on the legs M and four of the holes A are drilled 
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through the bushings W. The lid of the jig is then remored, 
and the nut W and the set-screw 8 loosened. The work is then 
1 , 10 ved and located so that the holes A and B in each of the four 
ining projections may be drilled. The operations of locat- 
inl^nd fastening the work and then of drilling the holes ai’e 
re]^ 

As can easily be seen, the design and construction of this jig 
is of the simplest possible character consistent with accurate and 
rapid production. Although it is necessary to locate the casting 
twice, the time entailed amounts to very little, and is fully com- 
pensated for when the simplicity and cheapness of the jig are 
considered, as in order to drill all the holes in one operation a 
far more complicated jig would have been necessary. 

In Figs. 61--.52 are shown views of a jig of a rather more elabo- 
ate and complicated design than the first. It is used for drilling 
the holes in the casting Fig. 53, and finishing the hubs — that is, 
the three holes G and the hole through each of the lugs JP, the hole 
through the hubs at I and the finishing of the hub at M, As 
shown in the two views of the jig, the work is located at three 
points at each of the finished projections or lugs «7, locating 
within the parts i>, which are drilled to size in a preceding oi)er- 



FIG. 54. 


ation. The work is located sidewise against the two adjustable 
stops Ky by tightening the two set-screws Q against the work. 
The lid E of the jig is hinged within the body casting at F by 
the pin (?. Legs are cast on two sides and on the bottom of the 
body casting, as shown at B and C respectively. The four 
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bushings L are for drilling the holes through the lugs jP, and 
those at Jf, in the lid, for drilling the tiiree holes (?. The method 
used for fastening the lid while the work is being drilled 
by means of a swinging-stud and a nut and washer J,«the 
being hinged to swing free in the body casting at jET, a slot 
let in it and in the lid for that purposes Two set-scre\^^|jy(p>re 
let into the lid for locating and fastening the work within the jig. 

The two large bushings O, for use when finishing the hubs, are 
permanently located within the lid, while those for drilling the 
hole I in the hubs are inserted within them when in use. When 
using the jig the woik is located and fastened within by the set- 
screws Q and P, and all the holes are then drilled. The two 
bushings N arc then removed, and the hubs are faced and re- 
duced to size. The fastening set-screws are then released, the 
swinging-stud I is thrown back, and the lid raised, after which 
the work is removed. 

All the various parts of both these jigs, including the cast- 
ings, are made sufficiently heavy and strong to withstand all 
strain to which they may be subjected when in use. The man- 
ner of locating the work is such as to be positive, and without the 
possibility of shifting during the operation of the tools. The 
means and points chosen for the fastening of the work within the 
jigs are such as to be rapid to manipulate, and in no way to in- 
terfere with the drilling ; and, lastly, the design and construction 
of both jigs are such as to dispense with all unnecessary parts 
and labor. 

JIG FOE DEILL^G EOUGH CASTINGS IN PAIES. 

Fig. 56 shows two views of a drill-jig, with work in position 
for drilling holes in the tops of rough pairs of bracket castings. 
These castings were used in large numbers and were of the shape 
shown in Fig. 55. The three holes in the body portion were 
cored, and, as the pairs were not machined at any point before 
drilling, the holes were used as locating-points in the jig. The 
jig consists of a body casting in the shape of an inverted 
X being the base and G the upright which supports the plate K 
and the work. The work is located in pairs on either side of the 
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upright by the dowel pins FDD, which enter the cored holes 
and are held by the clamping device, a cross-section of which is 
ao\^Ti in Fig. 57, This clamp is of tool steel, with wings at I 



and J to swing over and clamp the work, the centre portion L 
being turned to tit the semi-circular bottom of the slot in the 
upright G. A plate II is h^t. into and fastened to the front of the 
upright G by the t wo screws A JV. This i)late has a stud M fast- 
ened in the centre of it, in liiui with the circular portion L of the 
swivel-clamp. The fa(‘e of the stud is liuished to the same 
radius as the i^ortion L and is of a length suthcieut to allow of the 
face acting as a bacdc bearing for the swivel-(damp to swing on. 



This construction allowed of making the clamp in one piece, and 
gave better results than if one of the wings had been made sepa- 
rate. About clearance was given lengthwise to the circa- 
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lar portion L for rapid fastening and releasing when in oper- 
ation. The i)late E serves as bushing-plate and bushings 
as well. It is of tool vSteel, with three holes at each side 
guides when drilling the holes AAA. The holes C^C C 
countersunk to allow a ready entrance for the drill. The 
is hard(Miod and drawn slightly, after which it is ground 

sides and the holes lapped. The plate is 

H Section of S locatcd ou the body cast ing by tw^o flat- 
^ cumpittg ffl head screws F and two dowel-pins not 

Device ^ 

shown. 

When the jig is in use the clamping de- 
jj, out of the way and a pair of 

castings are located on the jig, dowel-pins 
D D D being jnade an easy fit in the cored holes. TJie swivel- 
clamp is then swaing back and the screw K is tightened against 
the castings, thus fastening the work against the sides of the 
upright G. TJie six hol(‘S are then drilled. This jig allows of the 
drilling being accomplishinl to the I’equired degree of accuracy 
and interchangeability and in a very ra])id manner. The swivel 
clamp, for fastening the casting against the i‘ib sides, can be 
adopted to advantage for locating and fastening w^ork of a vari- 
ety of ditlerent’ shapes, whether the jiarts are sent to the jig 
r^ugh or are first machined at different jioints. 


FOR DRILLING AND COUNTERSINKING. 

The jig showm in figs. 59~C0 w^as used for drilling and countlr- 
cing the holes 1) in the casting Fig. 58. The castings befA^e 
^ drilled arc bored at -4 to a diameter of inches, aAj 
me hnb is faced at b h. The hole D is required to be central 
with the rib C, The parts comprised in the jig are: the body 
casting, with the circular portion at E^ a base at P, and two 
feet at B B ; the bushing B G and the locating and fastening 
device J I L K and N The portion E is bored at the front 
slightly larger than the hub of the work, aud is faced at the back 
for the nut N. The bushing G is hardened and ground and 
forced into tlie top. It is lapped to fit a combination drill and 
oountei*sink. The locating and fastening device consists of a 
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machine-steel stud with the nut JV, and is turned at X to h.t a 
reamed hole at E, and at F to fit the bored hole in the casting* 



A half-round groove is let. in at L as clearance for the drill, 
large head at J and a washer I with a seciion cut out at ilf Jf 
complete it. The work is located on the jig, so that the hole 
when drilled will central with the rib V by entering the rib^ 



into the slot at O. A slot is let in at Q in the base as clearance 
for the end of the work. 

When in use the washer I is slipped off the locating-stud and 
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a casting is located. The washer is then slipped over the neck 
of the stud and the nut N tightened. The hole D in the work is^ 
next drilled and countersunk. To remove the work all that 
required is to loosen the nut iV%nd slip off the washer, • 

A JIG FOR DRILLING CAMS. 

The cams to be drilled, Fig. 61, were of brass, -g^^dnch 
thick, cut from a bar of 1-iiich round stock, the cutting off 
being done in the monitor. They were to be drilled eccen- 
trically, as shown, with a course, to drill a 

hole of tliis size in pieces so small and have all approximately 
alike Jiecessitated a jig that would hold them correctly and 
securely. The jig is shown in Fig. 02, with a top and an end 
view, the toj) view vith the ])lai(5 for holding the bushing off. 
Fig. OJ shows plab^ and bushing. 

A (*asting was used for the jig proper, with two wings as 
shown, so that it could be set. true and strapped on the drill-table. 
The bushing-jdate was planed on the top and bottom and fastened 
with four flat-head screws J and t wo dowel -pins K, A bushing 
L, of tool-st(*el, Avith an was then madcs, hard- 

ened, ground, and lapped. The casting, with the plate in posi- 
tion, was then S(d} on the face-plate of the lathe, and a hole 
inch in diameter bored straight through at K The hole in the 

© jdate was then bored out so that the 
bushing Avould just drive in. The i)late 
Avas then removed without disturbing 
the casting, and a i)iece of turned steel 
l^-inch in diameter, with a prickpunch 
mark exactly ^-inch from the centre, 
driven into the hole N iu the casting tight enough to keep it 
from turning. Tlie casting was then moved sidewise on the 
face-plate until the priclqmnch ran true. The piece of steel 
was then removed and the hole N rebored to 1 inch in diam- 
eter and -/j-inch full, deep; that is, so that the work. Fig. 
61, would enter freely. Tlie casting was then removed from 
the lathe and a slot planed in the way shown at N 62 ; 
that is, inches wide at the front and running into the 
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hole B as shown. A piece of steel, 0, ^^-inch thick, worked 
out in the way shown to keep the work from being bruised, 
jras then made. A ^^-inch taper hole was drilled in A to 
^it tlfe lock-pin J>, which wife of Stub steel, with one flat 
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side facing the work. The lock-i)in and the piece C were both 
hardened. G is a bracket of sheet steel cut out and bent in 
the way shown and held by screws I /; F is the knock-out pin, 
^the spiral spring, and this completed the jig. The plate, Fig, 
63, was screwed on and the jig strapped to the drill-table. The 
work, Fig. 61, was dropped in place, also the piece O', and the 
lock-pin J) was given a tap, which held the work fast. The hole 
was drilled, the lock-pin removed, and the knock-out hit sharply 
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with a hammer, causing the work and piece E to come, out 
without any trouble, the spring JET bringing the knock-out bacj 
in position. 

One thing necessary was to have the hole E in the cftstin|fprd 
the hole in the bushing exactly the same size as the drill Slso 

the drill ground central, therC^pRav- 
ing only a very slight burr, as, had it 
been otherwise, it would have caused 
trouble in removing the work. 

The jigs illustrated and described 
in this chapter should proA^^e suggestive 
for the devising of means for the rapid 
and accurate production of different 
shaped repetition i)arts which are to be 
drilled. One thing which should al- 
ways be kei)t in mind when designing 
or constructing fixtures for interchange- 
able i)roduction is this: the fixtures used for rough or simple 
shaped castings should, if anything, produce quicker and cheaper 
than those for machined or perfectly interchangeable ones, be- 
cause castings of the first type are, as a rule, sold at such a 
low cost that unless they are produced very rapidly no profit is 
possible. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Intricate and Positive Drilling- Jigs. 

As we are now about to lake up deseriptions of a class of 
drilliug-jigs in wliicli the utmost accuracy and iiilercliangeability 
in tlie product an^ (essential, I wish to iinpi*ess upon the mind of 
the reader tlu^, necessity of making himself familiar with the fun- 
damental principles and tln^ most accural and practi(*able means 
for accomplishing ac.eurate results in the tinishing (»f the various 
l)arts of such jigs. For this reason I call his attrition again to 
('hapter 111., in which is contained all that will liel]) the mechanic 
to devise and construct accurate drilling- jigs successfully. 

JJG FOR DRILLING A MULTI PLE-OAM BODY. 

In Fig. fM is shown a casting with two circhis of holes drilled 
in face at A and /> in the relative positions shown in the pro- 
jecting lugs. As this casting, wlien tinisln^d, foiined ii jiart of 
an attachment for an embroid<‘ry sewing-machine, and act<‘d as a 
multiple cam, the accuracy of tln» 
hoicks had to be positive. The jig 
used for dialling them is shown 
i*' two views in Figs. 65 and 66, 
and as the design and construc- 
tion are clearly shown, very little 
description is necessary. We will 
confine ourselves, therefore, to the 
accurate locating and drilling of 
the work. J>, Fig. 65, is the 
bodj" casting, finished on all si<les, as shown, the lid L being 
hinged on one end, at M. It is then sw ung on the lathe face- 
plate and a hole is bored through both, at Q and IJ respec- 
tively. The hole FJ is to admit the indexing-plate stem G, and 
6 81 
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the hole iu the lid is for clearance for the clamping-stud U and 
also as a general point for finishing the bushing-holes. The 
dex-plate is a forging; the plate -Fis of tool st<iel, and the 
if and G of mild steel. The stem if is finished to lit Snug 
centre hole in the casting Fig. 64, and is tapped for the c 
iiig-stud U. The stem G fits the hole in tlie base at is 

shouldered and threaded for the washer I and nut J. The i)late 
X)roper F is indexed to six and is hardened ; then it is groiuid and 
the notches lajiped to a gauge, so that the divisions are sx^aced to 
the utmost accuracy. As a x>ositive locator for the work the best 
X3oint is the key way at Cy Fig. 64; but before letting i]i the key 
in the stem if of tiie index-plate. Fig. (>5, the bushing-holes in 
the lid Jj are finish(‘d. 

For this oi)ei*ation an arbor is turned up — oiui end tapering to 
lit the driving-head of tin*, universal inilling-nuuhine, and the 
other a driving fit within the hole (j! in the lid. The lid is then 
forced onto it and the arbor driven into the head, which is set on 
the extension i>lale facing the sx>indle. A small c(uitre. di ill is 
first used and the table set to allow of centring the holes on the 
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proper radius. Three holes, T, Fig. 65, are now drilled, and 
then finished to size by butt-mill with a slmrx> end cut. The 
three outside holes /Sare finished in the same way, and located in 
the proper relation to the first circle by using a standard plug, 
entering it into one of the holes T and then using the verniers 
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to get the exact distance from it to the side of the end-mill. 
When the bushings are finished and driven into the holes, one of 
f.he castings' is clami)ed into the jig, and the index-pin Wlet into 
^base of the jig at 7> is let into one of the index notches. 
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The casting is then ad justed unlil the h()l(\s wiuui drilled come in 
the i)osition shown in Fig. 04. The keyway is next located in 
the stem if and the casting reinov(‘d. After the, key is let in the 
jig is (complete. 

In using this jig the work is clamped in imsition, as shown, 
and the holes djilled througli the bushings /V 7' /V 7^, which are 
dire(itly opposite one another. The index-])late is then moved 
one spac(i; the lirst t wo hoh^s drilled are r(‘ani(‘d thiongh the two 
extra bushings T and N, and four nnm^ hol(*s ari^ drilled thi-ough 
the other bushings, as before. The imuciph^ of this jig can be 
usiid to the best advantage for woik in which holies are to be 
drilled around an exact radius. 

DKTLLI^d- Am) HUB^FACIATl JIG. 

Figs. 68 and 69 show two views of jig for drilling the holes 
F F F and E and facing the hub i> of the casting, Fig. 67. It is 
very ra])id in handling w ork, as well Jis accurate in production. 
It can be adopted for finishing work in which rapidity in drilling 
is the object sought, as one lever locks and positively locates the 
work in position. Befoie being drilled the (tasting, Fig. 67, is 
machined on the back A, the sides C (\ and the cljannel B, thus 
allowing of positively locating it. The jig consists of one cast- 
ing, shown at G G G, which strengthens it for the locking-cam 
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K. The work is located ou the two spots IT IT ou the bottom, 
aud on the sides on the adjustable screws J J, while endwise the 
flat piece J locates it by the channel. The three bushings I 1 I ^ 



are let in by the “button ” method described in Ohapter TTI, as 
is also the l»ol(‘, for tlie faciiig-busliing N, wliile the Imslimg tor 
the Itole Tl, Fig. (>7, is grouml to lit the inside of bushing IL 
Tlu( clamping and locat ing-caiu K M and L is made so that 
the portion IT will imess down tln^ woik on the spots II JI and 
carry it against tlui plate 7; while the portion L is finished to a 
slight pitch on the inner face— as shown at S, Fig. 70— which 
forces it against the screws J J. When in use tlu^ work is 





clamped within the jig, as in Fig. C8, by pulling down on the 
lever Jf of the locking-cam. The bushing 0 is then removed 
and the hub I), Fig. 67, is faced. The bushing D is next in- 
serted, and the hole N and also the three others are drilled 
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through the bushings P P P. The loekiiig-cam is thrown back 
and the work removed and another piece inserted. 

The locating and fastening of work within jigs by the cam- 



lock here described is one of the most rapid and reliable means 
for accom])lishing it, and can be adoi)ted for the drilling of a 
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large number of dilferent -shaped castings where two or more 
l)ortions have been macliined, so as to get the work at the locat- 
ing-points to a uniform size. 

AN INTEICATE JKi FOR TYPEWRITER BASES. 

As a practical illustration of an intricate jig and the locating 
and finishing of a huge number of holes to the maximum of ac- 
curacy, the jig illustrated in three views in Figs. 72, 78, and 74 
will serve as an example. It is used for drilling all the holes — 
to the number of fifty-six — in the casting Fig. 71. The casting 
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when finished forms the base of a typewriter and must be abso- 
lutely interchangeable. 

In work of this kind care should be taken to have all the cast- ^ 
ings of uniform size and shape. To accomplish this theipatt^ 
should be perfect and, in all cases of metal, finished at all poi^ 
to the size required — allowing, of course, for shrinkage a| 
plus stock at all the points to be machined. When perfect pat- 
terns are made there is no doubt of the result in the castings. 
The casting. Fig. 71, is first faced on all projecting lugs and sur- 
faces, to gauge, on a profiling fixtiiie. The design and construc- 
tion of the jig are clearly indicated in the three views, and the 
finishing of all parts in any way similar to those used on the other 
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jigs is accomplished in the same way. The points of sufficient 
interest to describe in detail are tlft^ manner of locating the work, 
the finishing of the bushing-holes and tlie clamping devices. 

The casting rests within the jig on the four legs A A A A, 
Fig. 71. It is located endwise against the two points Y F, Fig, 
72 (these points being milled to the radius of the ends of the 
casting which locates in them), and sidewise by two adjustable 
set-screws B B. The clamping devices are all located on the lid 
M and consist of the three knurled head-screws A A Ay Fig. 72, 
and of the cam-locks Z Z, These locks, shown clearly in Fig, 
75, consist of an eccentric turned stud and a square nut, both of 
which are hardened and located on the jig as shown. By giving 
them a half turn they force the work against the locating-points 
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T Y and also against the set-screws B B, and Jock securely in 
osition. The lid is located on the body of the jig by the three 
wel-pins iV” JViV*, and clamped by the two swinging-clamps O 



O and the large knurled nut J\ This manner of fastening con- 
tributes to tlie rapid locating and removal of the Ud. The legs 
are on three sides of the jig and on the bottom. They are of 




tool steel, hardened and lapped in the way before described. In 
finishing these legs a number of tool-makers mill a square at the 
top— rather an elaborate way ; all that is necessary is to mill a 
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slight flat on two sides, which answers all the requirements and 
is far more expedient. 

The most diflicult part of the construction is the finishin^f 
the bushing -holes. By reverting to Fig. 72 it will be*seen^[^at 



there are four sets of holes, at E S T and each set on a 
radius central with the centie hole Q. The lirst hole is that for 
the bushing Q, which is finished on the lathe face-plate by the 
button method. This hole is boj'ed to a size really larger than 
necessary, so as to admit an aiboi* which is located in the divid- 
ing head of tlie miller. This being done with the head facing 
the sijindle, the first set of holes E are centred and finished in 
the position shown by setting the table and head so that the cen- 
tre drill is on the proper radius with centre hole Q, and then in- 
dexing for sixteen, finishing six holes E and skipping 
the centre one. The next- row S and the rows Tand 
U are finished in the same way by lowering the table 
until the centie drill is on the radius required, and 
then indexing for twenty-five and finishing eleven 
holes on the arc as shown. The lid is then removed 
and the four holes V V V V located with buttons, 
inserting a standard plug in the holes Q and getting 
the distances from it and the side of the jig with a 
height-gauge, finally finishing the holes in the lathe. 
The holes W W W and X Z, and also those in the 
side of the jig at E E E E and F JP, all go through the same 
operation. The manner of locating and clamping the work 
in position and then drilling all the holes is clearly shown 
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in the three views of the jig and requires no further de- 
scription. 

The design and construction of the three separate and distinct 
tjfc^ of figs shown and described in the foregoing comprise the 
beW principles for the positive locating, fastening, and rapid 
hai^kPlf of work of the class shown, while the method described 
for finishing the bushing-holes is the most accurate that has yet 
been devised for accomplishing this i)art of the work. If fol- 
lowed out as defined, the I'esults obtained will be satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

TWO DRTLLINO-JIGS FOR SMALL, ACCURATE WORK. 

Ill Fig. 77 is shown a drilling-jig embodying a number of 
pra(*Iical ideas. This jig is for spacing off and centring holes 
or punch -seats in small wheels, which are in turn used when sup- 
plied with punches for perforating leathei* shoe tips, and miscel- 
laneous service of that character. The wheel before drilling is 
shown in a cross-section at W, Fig. 76 ; and as finished, with all 
holes drilled and coniiterbored and the punches inserted, at JET, 



Figs. 79 and 80, in which is shown the machine on which the 
wheels are used. These wheels are of cold-rolled machine steel 
and are finished all over in the turret-lathe. 

As the holes or seats for the perforating punches are usually 
very small, it is not i)ossible to drill them to the required degree 
of accuracy in one jig; so two jigs were used — one for spacing, 
locating, and countering the holes, and the other for drilling and 
counterboring them. The jig for spacing and centring the 
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holes is shown in Fig. 77 , and the jig for drilling and counter- 
boring in Fig. 76 . 

The spacing and centring jig, Fig. 77 , consists of a ilat-b(^ 
tomed casting A with two standards B B which support lhQ||P- 
dexing device. There Is a shaft C with a wide shoulder aj|5ie 
front end to rest against the face of the standard, and an«ii|||g)ro- 
jecting from this shoulder to fit the hole in the wheel and threaded 
for the nnt F, A small j)in in the face of the shoulder locates 
the wheel in position on the spindle. The index-i)late Or has 



three circles of holes, the number of the holes being designed for 
handling as large a variety of wheels as possible. The index- 
pin J is located in a swinging arm 11, which swings on a stud 
let into a corner of the back standard Ji. A flat spring K is 
fastened to the arm with the end resting in a notch in the index- 
pin. Instead of using bushings to guide the drills, a piece of 
^-inch Stub steel is used, it being finished with a flat at L with 
three holes for the drills. This end is hardened and the oppo- 
site end M is threaded for the adjusting-nut O located in the 
fork of the bracket N This adjustment allows of marking dif- 
ferent combinations of holes in wheels of different thicknesses 
by the use of the one drill guide. 
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In conjunction with this drill- jig a small sensative drill is used, 
and as the design and construction are clearly shown a detailed 
d^cription is unnecessary. The manner of using the jig, Pig. 



77, is as follows: A wheel 1> is located oji the spindle as shown, 
a drill is fastened within the chuck of the press, and the table A 
A of the press is set so that it^ can be raised just high enough to 
centre or spot the holes. The index -i)in J is then set for the re- 
quired circle of holes by swinging and locating the arms H. 
After centring the first hole the next is loca<e<l and centred by 
pulling out the index-idn J with the left hand and rotating index- 
plate G with the right, the outside of the plate being knurled to 
facilitate it. 

The jig for drilling and counterboring the wheels is shown in 



Fig. 79. 


Fig. 80, 


yig. 76. It consists of a casting Q with a floating spindle S on 
which the wheels are placed to be drilled. This spindle is fin- 
ished on the front end the same as the one used in the first jig, 
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the work being located and fastened upon it in the same man^ 
ner, the locating-pin U entering the hole V in the wheel W. 
Two dowel-pins are let into extreme corners of the bottom oMthe 
jig to coincide with two holes drilled in the table»of thjyrill- 
press, so located that the spindle 8 will be in line with tliMentre 
of the drill-chuck. By this means the holes can be very 

rapidly and with the certainty that they will all point toward 
the common centre. When drilling the wheels, the spindle is 
rotated until one of the spotted centres is in line with the drill. 
The work is then pressed upward against it and the drill in- 
stantly locates it perfectly in line. 

The counterboring of the holes is accomplished in the same 
manner as the drilling; the counterbore being set to the required 
depth in the holes by means of the groove X, the table of the 

lololololotolotolo ,0 
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press being raised until the face of the counterbore rests on the 
hat face T of the gauge, which is slipped into the spindle holes of 
the jig. The table is then set, the gauge is removed, the work- 
spindle 8 is reinserted and the holes in the wheel are finished to 
the diameter and depth required. 

The manner in which the wheels are used when finished is 
shown in Figs. 79 and 80. JT is the wheel with the punches in- 
serted ; I is the pinking-cutter for pinking the edge of the work ; 
A the body of the machine ; B the cutter and disk spindle, which 
is rotated by hand by the crank handle F; V a hard-rubber holder 
which runs free and can be adjusted on the yoke spindle T and 
raised or lowered by the knurled nut O. A sample of the work 
produced is shown in Fig. 81. 

JIG FOR DRILLING AN ALUMINUM -BASE CASTING. 

Fig. 82 shows a base or stand of an electrical cloth-cutter, a 
casting of aluminum, 7^-inches long. There were eleven holes 
to be drilled around the outside. These were for 6-32 screws, 
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and were to hold in place a sheet-steel shoe the size of the 
outside of the casting and the inside shown by the dotted line, 
were also six holes drilled in the depressed part D which 



Fig. 83. 

were for 10-24 tap, and were to hold the standard that supported 
the cutter. Then there were three large holes inches in di- 
ameter by -J^-inch deep, with a -J -inch hole in the centre, |-inch 



deep. There were also four holes drilled within each of these 
large ones, for 4-40 screws. These holes were for plates which 
held rollers for the machine to travel on. 

The jigs used for drilling these holes are shown in Figs. 83 
and 85 respectively ; in all there were thirty -five holes, of which 
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twenty-three were drilled in the jig shown in Fig. 83. As will 
be seen, the jig is composed of two main parts, the top and bot- 
tom. The bottom was a casting, for which a siiecial pattern llid 
been made, hollowed out on the inside to allow the y^vk J Whe 
set in, with cleanince all around. There were lugs cast i»ach 
end to accommodate the swinging studs II H. After IMuPbeeu 
planed flat on the bottom it was milled flat on the inside, and the 
gauge-plate K made and fastened with screws and dowels. This 
plate was for locating the work, which had previously been 
milled out at that iioint to tem])let, as seen at Fig. 82. The 
top plate was then got out of cast-iron, planed on both sides 
and slotted on tln^ ends for the lock-pins. The two were then 
strapped togetliei', and the holes for the two dowel-pins 1 1 were 
drilled and reamed. The i)ins were made and driven into the 
bottom piece F; tlien using the centre of the gauge-plate K for a 
common centre, all the holes shown were carefully located by the 
button method, and then trued and bored in the lathe. 


Three holes were drilled in the position shown for the set- 
screws J J f7. Next, the bushings were all made, hardened, 
ground and lapi)ed to size, and driven home. The lock-studs 
H R were mad(^ of machine steel and the nuts or handles G 6r, 
jilso of imichine steel, got out and put together, and 
Ihe jig Avas com])lete. When using, the handles G 
were given a turn so as to allow of their being 
swung clear of the plate F, which was then removed 
F and the work inserted within the plate F, locating 
j 1 itself on the gauge-plate K. The plate JS was then 

j I replaced, the lock-nuts G G swung back and tight- 

- I j ened, and the three set-screws J J J also tightened. 

I j When all the small holes were drilled, the large 
holes were drilled and ,counterbored by the com- 
Fio. 84 . bination drill and counterbore shown in Fig. 84. 
A" is a flat drill inserted within, the counterbore; L 
a screw for adjusting it, and M a screw for holding it. 

This is the style of jig best adapted for this class of work. 
As will be seen, the work itself is of a shape hard to hold, and 
the way shown answered all requirements and could be relied 
upon to machine work that would interchange. 
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Fig, 85 shows the jig for drilling the small holes within the 
large ones, for the roller-plate screws; this itself needs little de- 
iption to be understood. As will be seen, it was composed of 
a ^|t piece of cold-rolled steel worked into the shape shown, and 
tw^^isks turned up to just the size of the 
. in the base. They were then 
fastened one in each end, so as to inter- 
change in the large holes. The holes 
for the bushings were then laid out, 
drilled, and reamed; the bushings made, 
hardened, and inserted, and it was all i*eady. The jig was 
placed so that the disks rested in two of the holes L L, The 
holes were drilled in each, and one end of the jig was swung 
over to hole A and the holes drilled in it. This proved a 
simple and reliable means of drilling these and getting them all 
alike, as they should be, as the roller- idates were blanked and 
the holes in them i^ierced in the i)ress. 

The steel shoe mentioned in the beginning of this description, 
for the base, was blanked and pierced in the press. So the 
degree of accuracy necessary in the laying sm’’; of the holes can 
be easily seen when it is understood t hat they were to go on either 
way, and leave an equal margin projecting i)ll around outside the 
edge of the castings. 




CHAPTER VI. 


The Design and Construction of Drilling-Jigd^i 
Heavy Machine Farts, etc. 


CONSTRUCTING LARGE DRILLING-JIGS. 

The introduction of tools and fixtures for the production of 
duplicate parts of heavy machinery and tools has necessitated the 
devising of means and the designing of fixtures by the use of 
which the part, or parts, to be machined could be handled with 
ease and expedition. The result has been that where the 
proper design and construction of fixtures has been carried out, 
the finished work has proved vastly superior to that done by 
the old methods. 

In designing and constructing drill- jigs for heavy parts there 
are a number of obstacles to be met and overcome, not found in 
jigs for the different classes of work shown and described in the 
preceding chapters. They are in effect as follows: In the in- 
creased size and strength of the jig castings. Then in the locat- 
ing- and fastening-points for the work, which must be so situated 
as to allow the work to be located and fastened within the jig 
quickly, with the least exertion on the part of the operator. 
Lastly in the locating and finishing of the drill bushing-holes, 
which cannot (as a rule) be successfully accomplished by the 
same means used in the construction of jigs for small parts. 


JIG FOR DRILLING A NAILING-MACHINE CROSS- 
HEAD. 

The numerous and various jigs shown in the accompanying 
illustrations show clearly the most practical design and construc- 
sion for the various shaped castings shown. In Fig. 86 are three 
views of a cast-iron cross-head for a nailing-machine. This is 
finished at three points, at A A, 5 B, and the bottom C C. The 

96 
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holes drilled are eighteen in number; four at each end at D; four 
at JE, and six at J’in the front projection. The jig for drilling 
Jhem is shown clearly with the work fastened within it in the 
VO views in Fig. 87. It consists of one casting with legs at each 


D D 



C C 
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end at G G. The work is located by forcing it endwise against 
the two locators I and R respectively, by the set -screws L L (sec^ 
view, Fig. 88). Four straps, KKKKy fasten and hold down the 
work securely on two raised and finished spots in the bottom of 



Fig. 87. 


the jig. The bushing-holes are located and finished by the 
method described in the beginning of this chaifier. When in use 
the work is fastened within the jig by slipping it down on the 
locating-points and tightening all screws and clamps. The jig is 
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then stood on end on the legs G G and the holes are drilled 
through the bushings Q Q, after which it is reversed and the 
holes in the opposite end drilled through the bushings P P. Tl] 
large holes through the four projections are then finished by 
sertiug a boring-bar through the bushings O and the cored ^ !es 
in the four i^rojecting lugs of the cross-head, in which foujjPut- 
ters are fastened, one end of the cutter- bar being fasteifclw! the 
drill-press spindle, and the other end running in and passing 
through the hole in the centre of the table, as the bar is fed 
down. The jig is as simple as possible, and allows the work 
being very rapidly located, fastened, drilled, and removed. The 



Fig. 88. 

projecting lugs on the sides for the straps or clamps K K K K 
strengthen the ends of the jig, and overcome the tendency to 
weakness in the projecting ends. The use of a boring-bar with 
four cutters for finishing the holes N, Fig. 86, is both economi- 
cal and productive of good results, saving time in the finishing 
of the holes and insuring their alignment with each other when 
finished. The use of the clamps for fastening the work tends to 
the rapid fastening and releasing of the same, as by a single turn 
of the nuts they can be swung on or off. 

DEILLIKG-JIG FOE CAST-IEON IMPEESSIOK EOLLEES. 

In the two views of the cast-iron impression roller in Figs. 89, 
90, we have a piece of work that would be difficult to handle with- 
out the use of a jig. The roller is turned and finished in the 
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lathe and then transfeixed to the miller and indexed for six, and 
the four channels T T T T are milled down its entire length. In 
each of these channels six holes, B, are drilled and in the plain 
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side of the roller four oouuterbored holes, TT, are let in. The 
inside of the roller is cored out as shown by the dotted lines, 
with cored vents at F F. A 2-ineh hole through the ends at 
U U acts as a journal-bearing for a revolving shaft. The jig is 
clearly shown in the cross-sectional view in Fig. 91, and in the 
top and end views of Figs. 92, 93. X is the main casting, Y the 
bushing-plate, and J the shaft on which the roller to be drilled 
is fastened. The locatiug-plate G revolves in the end B of the 
jig and projects through to the opposite side, the index-plate B 
being keyed to it at G and fastened by the nut IL The bush- 
ings JV* are for the six holes B in the channels, and those at M 
for the counterbored holes W W, Fig. 90. To locate the roller 
within the jig so that the channels in which the holes are drilled 
will be in line with the bushings, the locator I> is used. It is 
fastened within a channel in C by the cap-screw shown, piece 



FIG. 91. 


D fitting the channel E snugly, as shown in the cross-section; 
while the roller is fastened to the shaft Jby the set-screws K. 

In the end view of the jig, Fig. 92, the indexing-holes in the 
plate F are shown — ^those for the holes in the channels are at 
B B B, and the one into which the index-pin J is entered, four 
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in all. That for the couuterbored holes is at Q. The top view 
of the jig shows the position in which the bushings N and M are 
located, and the manner of locating the bushing-plate by the four 
screws L and the two dowel-pins P P. Bif 
reverting to Fig. 91, the manipulatfon of yM 
jig when in use, and the drilling of the 
[ will be understood. The shaft Z^my^he 

V ^ inserted, fitting between the locat- 

ing-plate 0 and the finished hub on the end 
— Aj with the locator D in the first of the 
~ l l l! i ^ — channels. The shaft I is then sli])i)ed through 

iici. 93. and set-screw 7r in the roller tightened. The 

jig is then set on the table of a large adjustable multiple 
spindle-drill; six of the sxnndles being set so that the drills 
will enter the six bushings N und four of the remaining spin- 
dles so set that the counterbores will enter the bushings Jf. 
The jig is then fastened securely to the press table by cap-screws 
througli the ends at (I The four holes IF (Fig. 84) are then 
couuterbored, fiivst removing the drills fiom the other six spin- 
dles. The eounterbores are then removed, the six drills refast- 
ened to the spindles, and the index-plate revolved until the first 
channel in the work is under the bushing N Tndex-pin J is now 
entered and the six holes drilled, when the index-plate is moved 
for the next channel and the holes drilled in it, the holes in the 



Fig. 


remaining two channels being drilled in the same manner. The 
use of this jig together with the multiple spindle-drill makes the 
handling and drilling of the heavy roller a simple operation, 
that would, however, be difficult to perform satisfactorily by 
any othei’ means. Moreover, the work produced will be found 
to interchange perfectly. 
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i A separate and distinct type of jig for heavy work U ahoililll 
W the tfiree views in Pigs. 94-95. It is used for drilling all ^ 
imes in the dovetailed slide-bracket shown in PigjS. 96--®7, aiidi» 
once be seen, can be located on the work simply and 
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rapidly. The biacket (Pigs. 98, 97) has four holes drilled at 
V V V Fand two at W W. The lour holes F are for fastening 
the bracket to the body of the machine of which it forms a part, " 
and those at IF IF for fastening a spindle beaiing to the portion 
on the bracket. The casting, befoie being drilled, is machined 
on the back at U, planed dovetailed at 8 8, and a cut is taken 
oS the top at T T. The dovetailed surtace is utilized as the 
positive locating point for the jig, as it is shown secured in the 
work in the two views of Fig. 95. The bottom of the jig and 
the point Z are finished to coincide with the dovetailed surface 
of the work. The angular-faced clamp A is forced up against 
the work by the two set screws B B and drawn up tight by the 
clamping lever and stud 0. The end locating-point is at J>, 
which consists of a flat steel plate fastened to the overttaiigix^ 
end of the jig by two flat head screws. The four bushings F F. , 
project down almost to the face of the jig, this being neceaaarj^ 
as the at this point is not machined. When being drtlleiili 

t|ie lests on the back Z and the jig is located and lagfis 
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ened on it as shown in Pig. 95. The holes drilled, the jig is 
quickly removed by loosening the two set-screws B B and the^ 
clamping-lever C, which allows the clamp A to be slid back an^ 



Fig. m. 


the jig removed. The design of this jig gives a practical illus- 
tration of how. simple and inexpensive tools for the drilling of 
heavy parts can be constructed, by choosing the most adaptable 
locating-poiiits on the work, and designing the jig castings so as 
to have as few points as possible to machine. When locating 
and finishing the bushing-holes in this jig, it was first finished at 
all points necessary, and then clami)ed to the slide-bracket, or 
work, which was in turn clamped to the miller-table, with the 
top of the jig up. The holes were then located and finished by 
getting the distances from the machined sur- 
faces of the work and using the vertical at- 
tachment, thus doing away with the necessity 
of first laying out the holes on the work, then 
finding their location in the jig. This is a 
very good plan to follow when the shape of 
the jig castings will not allow of their easy fastening to the 
miller-table. Moreover, in getting the distances between the 
bushing-holes, the machined surfaces of the work are reliable 
points to measure from. 


liv 
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DEILLIXG-JIG FOE POWEEr-PEESS BOLSTEES. 


Pig. 99 shows still another jig, in two views. It is for drill- 
ing all the holes in the press-bolster shown in Pig. 98. The cast- 
ing, as can be seen, is a rather difficult one to handle ; but by the 





B By and (7 (J, to j?aiige. The holes drilled are the four DB D I> 
and two B Jt7, and one through each of the ])r()jectu)ns F F F F. 
The jig (Fig. 99) is in two parts, the lid and body casting. 



There are legs on four sides and on the bottom. The casting to 
be drilled is located from the two oblong projections on the back, 
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m shown In the plan view, by the locating-spots O I and S and 
the set^screws K K and J> the large strap L holding it securely 
in the bottom of the jig. The lid is located by the two nuts O rf 
The bushings N through each of the projecting lugs on the 
of the lid, are for the holes through FF F F in the work. 3^e 
four bushings E are for the holes D and those at^M^^Nj^gpthe 
holes F E, When the jig is in use the work is located and fast- 
ened within it, as shown by the dotted lines in the plan view in 
Fig. 99. It is then rested on its back and all the holes in the 
face are drilled. The holes in the projecting lugs of the casting 
at F are drilled by standing the jig on each of its sides in turn 
and drilling down through the bushings In this jig the 
amount of time taken to locate, fasten, and then drill the work 
amounts to very little when the shape and bulk of the casting is 
considered. Jigs of this design can be used to the best advantage 
for the drilling of heavy castings on which are a number of pro- 
jecting lugs, and when holes are drilled in them to a given line, 
or in line with each other, as in the case of the casting drilled in 
this one. 


FOINTS TO BE EEMBMBEEED. 

In constructing tools of the class described in this chapter a 
few things must be considered : first, to construct the tools as 
pimple as possible and to make them positive, so that they can be 
handled by cheap help without the possibility of going wrong. 
Also, in choosing locating-points on the work for the jigs, take 
the same ones (wherever possible) for all succeeding operations, 
thereby eliminating, as far as possible, the margin of error 
which may be the result of preceding operations. For instance, 
let us consider the upper columns of drill-presses: The first oper- 
ation on such parts is the planing of the angular faces of the col- 
umns. These faces are then used as locating- and truing-points 
for the succeeding operations of milling and drilling. There- 
fore, if, when the columns were set upon the planer for the first 
operatioui they were not set square with the ends, the error was 
overcome in the machining of the ends in the next operation. 
Another thing, tools of the kind shown should always be made 
as strong as possible, so as to withstand rough irngB without in 
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mj way affectiDg their accuracy. If the tools are di^ioat^ tix^ 
time wasted in caring and looking after them ofifsets that saysod 


tn the machining of the work by their use. Also have a place 
TO fixtures where they may be put out of the way when not in 
tm; do not have them encumbering the floor, as is all too ftis- 
case in a number of shops. This will tend to 
lengthen their life, and it will not be necessary to hunt all over 


the shop whenever they are wanted. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Drilling-Jigs of Novel Design and Construction 

i 

Having in preceding chapters fully described the moSreApe- 
dient means for accomplishing accurate results in designing and 
constructing the more familiar class of drill- jigs, as well as illus- 
trated numerous types, I will show in this chapter a number of 
jigs of special and novel designs and describe means for their 
proper making and rapid operation. 

BEILLim HOLES Ilif A SPIEAL LINE ABOUND A 

CYLINDEB. 


Fig. 100 shows two views of a jig used for drilling the holes 
A A and B B in the roller Fig. 101. As will be seen, the 
two sets of holes are drilled entirely around on a f -inch pitch 
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spiral, right and left respectively. When finished the rollers 
have hardened pins inserted in the holes, and act as cams for 

106 
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moving small slides of an automatic machine. The jig, Pig. 
MO, although simple in design and construction, is very accurate 
A production, and possesses some novel features seldom met with 
ii«rill-jig design. The jig consists of the body casting, of which 
A J^re t^ypfs, and E the bush- 
ing-^nK^m-plate. The roller 
to be drilled is fastened on the 
spindle D by the nut shown. 

This spindle moves freely in the 
casting at C, The right and 
left worms I and J are cut to a |-iuch pitch, and ai’e fastened 
to the spindle. The indexer K is of machine steel, indexed 
to twenty-six and fastened to the spindle by the set-screws 
L, The index-pill Q is fastened within the bracket P and is 
finished on the end to fit the index-notches in K, the spring R 
keeping it down tight. The worm-stud 0, of tool steel, is fin- 
ished to fit the worm snugly ; the head is knurled, and it is then 
hardened. The end of the spindle J>, on which the work is fast- 
ened, is finished with a shoulder at E and two smaller ones at F 
F, the space between these two being reduced to a size sufficiently 
small to allow for clearance for the drill as it comes through 
the work. The drill-bushing T is let in the toj) B so that when 
the spindle projects to its furthest point the first hole drilled 
will be the exact distance required from the end of the work. 

When in use the work is fastened on the spindle and the index- 
pin S is i>laced in the first notch of the index-sleeve K, that is, in 
the position shown in Fig. 100. The first hole is then drilled. 
The pin is now entered into the next notch and the next hole 
drilled. And so on until complete circles of holes are drilled 
entirely around the work ; the stud O in the worm feeding the 
spindle-back as the holes are drilled. As the last one in the first 
circle of holes is drilled, the spindle is slid in by hand and the 
stud O enters the worm L The spindle is then revolved in the op- 
posite direction, and the other circle of holes drilled in the 
same manner as the first. The work is then removed, and the 
spindle fed back to the starting-point; another roller blank is 
fastened on the spindle, and the operations repeated as before. 
This jig can be adopted for the drilling of holes, on a givCTi 
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pitch, in oircnlar pieces of work. Bushings to the number of 
circles required may be used. The one thing necessary is to ha^ 
them spaced and located exactly the same distance apart; vhi^ 
^ould be the same as the pitch of the worm. 

IKDEXENG-DIAL JIG FOB DBILLING 



Pigs. 102-103 show three views of a jig in which the indexing- 
dial principle is utilized for the rapid drilling of the small cam, 
Fig. 104. This jig is so constructed as to allow the work when 
finished to be self-releasing. It consists of a body casting A 
planed and finished on all sides, and having legs B B scraped. 



It is bored to admit the stem D of the index- and receiver-plate 
C, which has eight holes F bored and finished to allow of the 
work to be drilled fitting nicely within them, and thereby acting 
as receivers. The four holes L are the indexing- or spacing- 
points, and are all reamed to exactly the same size. The bush- 
ing-plate H is fastened by the dowel-pins 1 1 and the two (»p- 
mcewB J J. This is done before locating and finishing the bush- 
ing-holes. The bushings F* £' are let into the plate M, as shown, 
and ate ground and lapped to size. Care is imcessaiy in tim 
locating and finishing of the bushing-holes to get them in the enact 
poaitiou required, as it necessary to have the holai in >, 
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eccentric to a given size. The index-piii P fits snugly in the 
hole in the plate M, and the holes L in the index- or receiving- 
plate. The spacing and locating of all holes for the bushings, 
mdex-i)in, and recehers for the work are accurately accom- 
plkhcd the button method on the dividing-heail of the 
unmersal n^iug-nflftchine, in the manner descrilxid in a pre- 
cedHn^ii^^Si'. The receiver-holes F are all finished to size 
with a special leamei'. 

When in operation one of the pieces to be drilled is pLaced in 
each of the eight holes or re(*ei\'ers F. The dial is then fed 
around until the firsts two places are under the bushings K K, 
when the index-pin P is eiitered into the hole L and the two 
])iec(\s of w'ork aie drilled. The index-x>iu is now removed; the 
dial revolved one si)aee, and the index-xnn re-entered. This 
brings the next two xjicces under the bushings. The X)ieco drilled 
dr()])s through the jig at It; tln^ bottom of the Jig being cut away 
at this point, as shown by the dotted lines. The second idece 
drilled lemains at G. Now the dial is moved around and the 
emx)ty receivei s are tilled, as the finished woi k dropsout. As will 
be readily seen, the design of this jig allows of the continuous 
drilling of the work, without loss of time in the removal of same 
when finished. Moicover, the j^lacing of the work in the em])ty 
receivers can be accoinplislied very i*apidly, whic^h is one of the 
best features of the jig, as this x>art of the work is tpiite a factor 
in the rax)id handling and i)roduction of small x)arts by drilling. 
This jig can be used to advantage for the drilling of holes in 
small parts whi(*Ii luu e been previously machined to a uniform 
size. For the diilling of work in which great accuracy in the 
X^roduct is desired the indexing- or sx^acing-holes in the dial 
should be equipx)cd with hardened-steel bushings, which should 
be lax)ped to a size allowing of a snug fit foj’ the index-x>iu, thus 
insuring the accurate locating of the work and the positive fast- 
enings of same while being drilled. 

JIG8 WITH INDEXING-PLATES. 

In the jigs shown in Figs. 100, 108, 109, resxmctively, we have 
two more adaptations of the bidexing-dial princix^le for a sejia- 
rate and distinct class of work. These possess features and at- 
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FIG. 105 . 


taehments which in design and construction are not found in 
any of the jigs previously shown. That shown in Fig. 106 is 
used fpr drilling all the holes (except the centre one C) in the 

spider casting, Fig. 105 ; that is, the 
marked B and A^ through the proj^t- 
ing lugs. The fcjgp ^yafthis ^ is 
clearly shown in three the 

method of construction can be readily 
understood from the description of 
the others. When in use the casting. 
Fig. 105, is fastened on index-plate JET, 
Fig. 106, by entering into the stud JT, 
and then fastened by a nut at L, It 
is located against the small iirojecting piece O. The index-pin V 
is then entered in one of the holes N by feeding the index-plate 
around the desired distance by worm C, The holes through one 
of the projecting lugs J5, Fig. 105, are then drilled through bush- 
ing B. The jig is now stood on the legs B BBB, and one of the 
holes A is drilled through the bushing Q at the back. Index- pin 
U is pulled out, the dial fed around one space, and the next two 
holes are drilled. Index-pin U is equipped with a spring which 
keeps it tightly down on the plate. The nine holes M are clear- 
ance-holes for the drill, and are finished slightly larger than the 
hole in bushing Q, The index-plate if is a good fit between the 
front and back of the jig, to allow it to revolve freely without 
play on its face. The bearings for the worm-shaft are cast on 
the edge at B B. The main casting is cut away at B, as shown, 
in order to allow of the handle F revolving freely. 

This jig can be used for drilling a number of different sizes 
of castings of the same shape ; that is, with the number of pro- 
jections reduced or increased by changing the index -plate, or, 
better still, by finishing it with a number of different circles of 
holes. This will allow of indexing any number of holes in the 
casting to be drilled — within its capacity — or for the drilling of 
regularly spaced holes in castings of a circular or irregular 
shape. The use of the worm for revolving the index-plate, 
although not absolutely necessary, is far preferable— whenever the 
quantity of work to be drilled will allow of the extra expense^ 
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to the usual way of revolving the plate by hand; for by having a 
worm a fair fit in the hobbed rim of the index-plate, it contrib- 
to the strengthening and rigidity of the plate while the 
krk is being drilled. 

In Figl. 108-109 we have the other adaptation of the dial 
primiple^^^pBiMBPthe finishing of work in a manner entirely 
diff any other before shown. The piece machined in 
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this jig is shown in Fig. 107. It is a drop-forging and is first 
machined at three points at the back at ^ ^ on a milling fixt- 
ure. The centre hole 8 is bored and reamed to size, and the top 
C isiaced in a special chuck in the turret-lathe. The remaining 
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operations necessary to finish, the piece are all accomplished by 
the use of the jig shown in plan and cross-sectional views : i, e . , the 
drilling of the hole I>, Fig. 107, in the centre of each end; 
the facing of the top ; the finishing of the parts D by a holl^ 
mill ; the facing of the wide surface of shoulders F, ahd the . 
ishing of the half-round bearings G G, of a ®vel 

and special design, a detailed description of the pmcfftiilbi/Mnts 
necessary to its successful construction is essential. 

The body or base of the jig is of cast-iron, with a slot B at 
either end for clamping it to the drill-press table. The three 
raised surfaces E and F F locate the work. The lugs C C are 
the side locating-points, and those at D D are for the set-screws 
H H. Base A is first planed on the bottom, and the j^rojections 
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are finished to the height shown. It is now strapped on the 
lathe face-plate, and bored and threaded for the central locating- 
and fastening-stud, which is of tool steel, turned and finished to 
the shape shown. This stud is threaded at S to screw tightly 
into base A, and at B to fit the centre hole in the work 0, and 
is reduced for the rest of its length to the size shown at Q, 
Finally, the end 0 is threaded for the nut V. The locating-points 
C O are finished so that when the work O is forced against them by 
the set-screws H J/, it will be in the position shown in the i)lan 
view of Fig. 108. The dial or bushing-plate P is of cast-iron, 
finished all over, and bored and reamed in the centre to fit snugly 
the locating-stud Q, The holes for the six bushings 1 1 K R 
and J J are located and finished to the size required on the 
lathe face-plate, care being taken to get the centres of all six on 
the radius required, and to space them accurately. Next, the 
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buBhings are made, hardeued, ground, and lapped to sme, and 
forced into their respective holes in the plate P. 

L Before locating the six indexing-holes L, one of the forging^ 
Wig. 101^ was laid out and strapped on the lathe face-plate, and 



the hole D at either end bored and reamed to size. This forging 
was then fastened within the jig. Fig. 100, and used for locat- 
ing the first index-hole in the following manner: Two stwl 
plugs were turned to size, to fit the bushing JJ and the hol^ 
T> D, in the work. By inserting these pltigs through the bus - 
iugs,' the bushing-plate J* was accurately located rigidly in posi- 
tion. The 'first index -hole was now drilled through the plate 
and into the projection of the base A. Next, the hole waa 



SECTION ON X V 
FIG. 100. 


reamed with a taper reamer until the taper-locating or index-pin 
Neutered to the depth shown by the dotted lines in the crpes- 
seotion. Fig. 109. Bushing-plate P was then removed, and the 
’ 8 , 
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five remaining index-holes L located and reamed to size on the 
dividing-head of the universal milling-machine. All the parts 
were assembled, as shown in the two views, and the jig was com-j 
plete and ready for work. • 

For use the jig is bolted on the table of ajyjdiu^ble mult 
pie spindle-drill, and two of the spindles set sotBBBi||^l»ls 
will enter tin', bushings I L The arms of the drill-press are 
adjusted to bring the spindles into proper line and are then 
clamped. The holes D I) hi the work, Fig. 107, are drilled, 
then the drills are removed, the nut F loosened, and the bushing- 
plate Pis revolved one si)ace. Index-pin JV is now re-entered 
and nut V tightened, which brings the facing-bushings J J in 
line with the work. Tlie top being then faced, the plate is re- 
volved one space and the bushings JT are brought in line. Next, 
the lower shoulder of the work is fac(^d and the bearings G G 
finished, after which the work is removed, another piece located. 
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and the operations repeated as before. As will be seen, the use 
of this jig insures the accurate finishing of the work and its per- 
fect interchangeability. Jigs of this design can be used to the 
best advantage on multiple spindle-drills. 
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DEILLING HOLES IN A SPIDEE CASTING. 


Pig. 110 shows three views of a jig that is self-explanatory, 
is inSrely illustrated to show how the drilling of a number of 
hms in aj^^ifl«MPgiven angle to each other may be accurately 
jigs of the simplest construction. The work, 
Fig. Ill, is fastened within the jig 
on the stud 2) as shown in Fig. 110, 
and located against the adjustable- 
screw I by set-screw K, which allows 
of the rapid locating and removal of 
the work. When the jig is in use 
the nut L is removed, the x>iece to 
be drilled slipped onto the stud and 

located on a raised flat surface on the inside. The jig being 
stood upon the first pair of legs C 0, the first hole is drilled. 
It is then stood on the next pair of legs, and another hole drilled, 
and then the operation is repeated for the thir^ hole. 
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A DEILLING- AND TAPPING-JIG. 

The jig shown in Figs. 112, 113, and 114, was for drilling 
and tapping cast-iron hoods of the shape shown in Fig. 115. 
There are three bosses projecting from tHe hood, equal distances 



apart, and these bosses were to be drilled and tapped to |-inch, 
and it was, necessary to have them accurately spaced. After 
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they were drilled and tapped, a f -inch tube was screwed on to 
each of the holes and the tubes were each reamed for a.pistou, 

the three pistons meeting in ihm 
^ centre, as shown in the bot1^)m viiy 

^ Pig 

worked by an eccentiifflBSJljjjjped 
a pait of a mot or. As will be seen, 

^ a piece of this shape was hard to 
handle and required reliable means 
for holding it. 

The main piece or frame of the 
jig was the casting J5, well ribbed 
and strong, with a good, stiff btise 
A. After the base was finished it was planed on the front, for the 
slide was of cast-iron, and was leaned and fitted to slide nicely 
within B B, A hole M was then bored in tlie centre of C and 



tapped. Two gibs7> I> of machine steel wei e made and fastened 
with screws and dj>wels, and scraped until the slide (7 would slide 
freely. The locating-disk K of cast-iron was then made, as 
shown in Fig. 114. It was first bored i n the centre for the shoulder^ 
screw JV, and then turned and hollowed out to just the size of tlie 
rim of tlie hood. Fig. 115, leaving a wall all around. The back 
was faced off and relieved at O O. After that it was set iij) in 
the miller and indexed accurately, locating and milling three 
F’s at F. It was also indexed in thirds at P, to give cletirance to 
the lugs of the casting. It was then fastened so as to revolve 




Fig. 114. 



freely^, without play, on the face of the slide O, turning on the 
shoulder-screw A. The spring-lock G was then made and fast- 
ened to the side of (7; so that, when locked, one of the lugs of 
the work would be directly under the bushing Q. The project- 
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iiig piece of the bushing wfis fastened with screws and dowels, 
and the bushing driven in. The two studs 1 1 were tamed and 
■threaded at one end to screw on to the shoulder, on the face of 
m Thc^r were then tapped out at the other end for the two 
s^ws show^^aJbiiiole was drilled and tapped in the cbntre for 
L, The x^arts were then all assembled and the 
hood placed within /f, the three lugs fitting into the slots P. 
The locking-latch R was swung on, and the plate K moved 
around until the lock-pin 6’, which was equii)ped with a light 
spring, entered one of the The lock-screw L was then 

tightened, and the work was held fast. The jig was clamped on 
the table of the two-spindle drill -])resR by a C-clamx) at each end, 
and the hole drilled through the 
bushing into the woik. The jig was 
then removed and a stud the size of 
the hole entered, through tlie bush- 
ing Q, into the hole in the work. 

A hole was then drilled at R and 
reamed taper through the slide C 
into the back at A, for a tool-steel 
pin, which, Mhen inserted through 
the taper holes, located the work central with the bushing. The 
slide N was then slid over the other end of the jig, and, when 
central with the other spindle, it was held there and drilled and 
reamed for the hole R as before. 

The jig was now r<‘.ady for work, and it was set upon the 
drill -press and the work inserted. The taper-pin was then put 
in place, and the first hole drilled; then, on loosening the lock- 
screw L, the disk K was moved around to the next notch, the 
screw tightened, and the next hole drilled, and likewise with 
the other. The three holes being drilled, a tapping attachment 
was inserted in the other spindle, and we were ready to go ahead* 
The slide G was moved over, tiie taper-pin entered into P, and 
the tapping accomplished by operating the same as before. The 
hood was then finished and removed and another inserted. The 
jig was easy to handle and the work was accurately finished. 
The idea of drilling and tapping in one operation added to its 
usefulness and value. 
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A NOVEL DEILL-JIQ. 

The work to be drilled by the jig liere shown was g, piece 
steel If inches long, with a f -inch hole rean ^ed t hrough the c^- 
tre, and there were sixteen holes, 22-drill-gaug8j^Hj^d™ed 
as shown in Fig. 116; that js, eBm*ely 
around on a f-inch pitch helix. Then 
there were three holes from A to B, Fig. 
116, so that when these were separated, as 
shown in Fig. 118, and finished on a milling 
rig, they would form two perfectly fitting 
cams, which, in a friction-clutch that we 
were making, would open and close by 
the aid of two fingers, not shown. Fig. 
117 shows the jig comifiete. 

A is the table of the drill-press; B a clamp, showing how it 
was secured to the table ; C the body, which was of cast-iron, 
planed on the bottom, with a hole through it for the shaft K; 



D a piece of flat machine steel. If inches wide by f -inch thick, 
bent in the way shown and fastened to the body by two screws 
at G and the dowel-pins 2f. The index-plate J was a piece 
of machine steel 2f inches in diameter, with sixteen grooves 
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milled in it to admit the lock-pin P, and to square the holes 
evenly. The worm I was of iron, cut on a J-inch pitch, with a 
jpross-groove at O. The pin R was driven into D and fitted 
ImoothlJ^ the worm as shown. M was the lever for raising the 
loM-pin^^^liiWS©* spring to keep it in the groove in the index- 
pll^ii^^^^as the piece to be drilled, the shaft E 
being turned to fit the |-ineh reamed hole, and the 
thread cut on the end for the nut S to keep the work 
in x)lace for the drilling. F was the bushing, to fit Ko. 

22 drill. The index -plate was turned one space at a 
time and the pin R would, in the course of sixteen 
I -inch spaces, cause the worm Jto make one complete turn on the 
f-inch pitch, when the i^iii L would be in line with the first of 
the three holes K, and the pin P in line with the slot in the 
worm at O. The pin L was then entered with the first hole, then 
the next by pulling the shaft out, and then the last, when it 
could be easily broken apart, the holes having all but run into 
each other. The worm and index-plate were secured by set- 
screws, as shown. 

Four different sizes of cams were made, 3 -inch, |^-inch, 
l|-inch and l|-inch, respectively; and all that was necessary 
to alter the jigs was to take off the worm and index-plate and 
replace with other sizes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Use of Milling-Machines for Modern Tool-Making, 
Interchangeable Manufacturing and 
Jobbing-Shop Work. 

THE IITIETTYOP MILLING -MACHINES. 

The development, of precision machine tools to the present 
high state of efficiency is responsible more than anything else for 
the results which are now being attained in the making of tools 
and fixtjures and devices for interchangeable manufacturing and 
tjio machining of repetition machine parts. The one machine 
tool which has contributed more than all others to the attainment 
of results in. modern tool-making is the milling-machine — plain, 
universal, and vertical. 

The utility of millers is by no means generally known. To 
a remarkable degree they are considered adapted only to tool- 
room uses or in making duplicate parts. As not every shop or 
factory has need for a strictly tool-making department, or turns 
out interchangeable work, investigation into the many uses for a 
miller in finishing ordinary, as well as special, work is not car- 
ried out as it should be. That they are capable, with attach- 
ments, of performing a wider range of work in jobbing-shops 
than perhaps any other machine tool, and at lower cost, is a fact 
that is now attracting the attention of progressive managers. 

A well-designed milling-machine, properly constructed, is 
to-day recognized as one of the most important tools in every 
well-equipped machine-shop. Many operations heretofore done 
on a planer or shaper are now done much more perfectly and 
economically on a milling-machine, and for this class of work 
the use of end- or surface-mills has recently come into general 
favor, as this form of mill will remove metal very rapidly and 
leave the surface in good condition. 

120 
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The horizontal -spindle machines in the plain or universal 
f^ms are in general use and familiar to all ; and for many kinds 
oM work, such as index-milling, or milling of any kind where 
wIm is caltried on centres or held in head centre ; making irre^- 
ulaApr fonj^iilliiifll'gJJhiring the use of a series of cutters held on 
arb(^STOc^may or may not be supported by outward-arm; 
slot-milliug, and a variety of operations called for in every-day 
practice, these machines with spindle in horizontal position meet 
all the requirements and are most convenient and effective. 

Special machines, such as the Lincoln and modified types of 
this class, are in use for duplication of parts ; but the two main 
types heretofore in use for general purposes have l)een the hori- 
zontal-spindle and the vertical-spindle msiehines, and, as stated, 
each of these classes have their decided points of superiority. 

While the milling-machine has no claim to antiquity, the 
manner in which it has been adapted and used for all claijsses of 
fine work, and the rapidity with which it is becoming understood, 
have more than compensated for its late birth. Although the 
youngest of the machine-tool brood, it is now the most univer- 
sally used one and can well be placed at the head of them all. 
The modern tool-room, where claims are laid to doing good work, 
that is not equipped with a universal milling-machine is to-day 
a paradox indeed. Still, notwiihstanding the fact that nearly all 
shops have such machines, their use and manipulation are not 
generally understood; that is, we mean that the large and wide 
range of work possible to machine on them is not apjireciated 
by mechanics in general. 

When we state that the use and adaptation of the milling- 
machine are not understood as they should be, we do not refer to 
its use for the ordinary classes of work, but to special work such 
as jigs, tools, dies, and fixtures for the machining of repetition 
machine parts and also for economic manufacturing. 

As one writer in The American Machinist has aptly said: 

Of all the machines to be found in the modern tool-room the 
universal-miller stands pre-eminent. This is the machine of 
applied geometry. The combinations and positions obtained by 
means of a first-class universal are almost endless. A jig-body 
properly set up in a universal may be rotated, swung, twisted 
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around, raised, lowered, moved laterally or crosswise, set to any 
angle, drilled, bored, reamed, faced, slotted, profiled, iiidexe 
and in some cases completely machined and made ready for Ae 
bushings without changing the original setting. Ther^isscarAy 
any problem in jig-making, no matter howttliiiii^^^at cafnot 
be worked out on a uuiv(n\sal with the greatest SiseT^iiJposi- 
tive distances, angles, and arcs in every direction are only a mat- 
ter of correctly reading the index-plates or wheels.” 

IMPROVEMENTS IK COKSTRUCTIOK. 

During the past few years great improvements have been 
made in the construction of universal milling-machines, so that 
now they are adaptable for a larger variety of work than ever. 
As incentives to the further improvements of such machines, 
their use has been largely extended and their advantages for cer- 
tain classes of work are liecoming better undc^rstood. It is ap- 
parent that the constant aim of the designer has been to increase 
the range of universal milling-machines, and the result to-day is 
that they are us(h 1 for a variety of work simply astonishing. The 
attainment of these results can directly be traced to sx)ecialization 
in manufact uring and to the emidoyment of jigs, fixtures, and spe- 
cial appliances throughout in the production of the machines. 

UNIVERSAL MILLINi 1 -M ACIIINES. 

It is not so long sinei^ that the universal milling-machine was 
looked upon as a machine useful only for tool work, and a first- 
class tool-maker the only man to handle it. In a sense it was 
looked 111)011 as a liixtiry which only a few shojis could enjoy. 
To-day all this has changed and, while the machine is used for a 
larger and better variety of tool work than ever, it is in the pro- 
duction of repetition parts that its great value has become ap- 
parent. Thus this tendency to the universal use of the machines 
has given more and better work to the skilled tool-maker ; for 
where large quantities of parts are to be milled, a special jig, 
fixture, or a device of some sort is, of course, necessary, in order 
that the cost of producing the parts may be reduced to the mini- 
mum. There are any variety of parts which can be rapidly and 
accurately machined by simple indexing or light-chucking de- 
vices on these machines; and as the economy in the production 
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of even a small number of parts machined by their use usually 
more than pays for the cost of the fixtures there is no good ex- 
wse for their non -adopt ion. 

% To-daJ' the proprietor of any machine, tool, or die manufac- 
tiiwig estaj^jJpwG?^ who wislies to do everything possible to as- 
sur^l^g^RWaiust see first that his tool-room equipment is as 
complete as the demands of his specialty lu^cessitate. lie should 
also start out to do this with the conviction that it will not prove 
merely an additional item of expense, but, on the contrary, a de- 
partment which will tend to increase the efficiency of his])roduct. 
While the first cost of an up-to-date tool -room equipment is 
sometimes staggering to the person who pays the bills, the knowl- 
edge that through it he will be able to more than balance the 
expenditure in a very short time should set his mind at^ ease. 

The universal milling machines now on the market have been 
designed and built to meet all requirements of tool-making and 
man uf Jictu ring, while the attachments which may be used with the 
machines make the doing of a special or an intricate job an easy 
matter. With the attachments now in use on the uni v(U\sal miller 
for rotary-milling, cam-cutting, rack-cutting, vertical-milling, 
under-cutting large gears, and a vari(‘ty of otlun* classes of work 
too numerous to mention, the making of tools of unusual accuracy, 
as well as the modern manufacturing of machine parts, can be 
carried on without trouble or worry on the part of the mechanic*. 

^‘KNEE TYPE’^ OF tJNTVEKSAL MTLLING-MACHINEB. 

While fully appreciating the value and adaptability under 
certain conditions of the “ Lincoln, ‘‘Slab, and “Rotary 
Planer types of milling-machines, 1 devote the space at my 
command herein to the “Knee Type^^ exclusively. This type 
of milling-machine, on account of its wide range of work, has 
been adai)ted for tool, die, experimental, and fine machine 
work all over the world; and therefore, as the demand for this 
type of milling-machine has exceeded that for all other types 
combined, the tendency among the manufacturers of such ma- 
chines has been to increase their range and to make them uni- 
versal in every sense of the term. 

The knee-type milling-machine is among the latest additions 
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to the machine-tool family ; but it has taken its place in thou- 
sands of progressive shops, where it is used to the best adva 
tage as far as the knowledge of the ait has progressed at tflis 
date, although there yet remain many shops where its%»dvan^es 
are not understood, and work is being dotW^ii^mrmacjmes, 
or by hand, when it could be done on a millingfflgSlfcii^ at a 
great having in cost, if a little thought were given to the proper 
cutters and equipment. 

The knee-type universal milling-machine will do a greater 
variety of work than any other machine tool, and a small experi- 
mental shop that can ha^ e only one machine will be best equipped 
with a machine of this class. 

MILLIISTG-^MAOHIJS^ES COMPAEED WITH OTHEE 
MACHINE-TOOLS. 

Any work that can be done on the face-plate or in the chuck 
of a lathe can be done in a milling-machine by holding an ordi- 
nary lathe-tool in the swivel-vise. A pair of bevel-gears, for 
instance, can be bored, turned on the angles, teeth cut, and the 
gears finished complete without ever having been near a lathe. 
A steam- or gas-engine cylinder can be bored, faced, and finished 
complete, and the fly-wheel bored and turned in the same ma- 
chine. 

What a trying thing it is to see a machinist work up a num- 
ber of parts on a shaper or planer and then see another spend 
a day or two filing and fitting to make them go together, while it 
takes a helper five minutes to mix them up and another machin- 
ist a long time to sort them out and assemble in their proper 
places. 

By way of contrast, a boy could have made them absolutely 
interchangeable in the milling-machine, and they could have 
been drawn at random from the stock-room and assembled with- 
out filing, fitting, or loss of time. 

Formerly it was supposed that a milling-machine in the tool- 
room constituted a full equipment in this line of machinery, but 
lately it is becoming known that improvements have been made 
greatly increasing the power of the spindle and feed, as well as 
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adding innumerable conveniences, such, as all automatic feedis 
constructed so as to be quickly changed from one to the other^ 
jid at the same time being impossible for any two to engage at 
Tie knee being box section, cast without hSle through 
th^op, giv^tb^-Tork-table sufficient rigidity to enable it to 
car^ji^WHlrger work without chatter than would be possible 
with the old-style construction, and make many manufacturing 
operations not only possible, but economical. 

An equipment for the rapid production of finished work on a 
milling-machine can be classified under three heads. 

First : Strong, accurate machine with ample range and easy 
adjustments. 

Second: Suitable fixtures for holding the work where the 
pieces are large or a)inplieated so that they cannot be held in a 
vise or easily clamped to the table — (it takes skill to lay out and 
block up work on any machine). A suitable fixture makes it 
possible to use less skilled workmen. 

Third: Well-designed cutters, and a good cutter-grinder to 
keep them sharp. 

THE MlLLING-MAdlllNE JN THE TOOL-ROOM. 

The fate of many a manufacturing concern rests with its tool- 
room, for here are produced the jigs, dies, fixtures, boring-tools, 
reamers, etc., suitable for the spe(daltics manufactured. 

Do not consider it a necessary evil because it is classed aa 
non-productive, for it is the equipment of wtjll -designed, well- 
made tools that enables machine tools, standard and special, to 
come up to their highest efficiency, and place the factory in the 
fore-front. 

The machine-tool equipment should be all that would be re- 
quired to make a complete high-class small machine-shop, and 
the tool-making should be confined to it as far as possible rather 
than break up machines engaged in manufacturing. 

MILLIII^G AN ANGLE-PLATE. 

Here the universal milling-machine is at home, provided it 
is a first-class machine and equipped with vertical-spindle and 
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rack-cutting attachment. A machine of this kind will have the 
greatest possible accuracy, convenience, and range, and will be 
found adax)ted to every variety of tool-room work. A long aut# 
malic cross-range on a miller is also desirable, as it maikes it A 
excellent tool for accurate jig-boring. Pig. lU^ghow^n aiAe- 
plate used on the face-i^late of an engine-lathe^^BRlIm^ely 
boring a complicated piece that has two holes at right angles to 
each other. The angle-plate was first milled on the edge in 
order to provide a surface that would set square on the work- 
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table. The hole on the back for the lathe-sxiindle plug was first 
bored, and the plate shifted to the iiosition shown. It is obvi- 
ous that these two holes will be exactly the same height from the 
edge of the plate, and the work when placed upon it will be in 
line with the lathe-spindle. If the piece had been a box-jig, a 
long boring-bar would have been used and the outer end sup- 
ported in the overhanging arm. Usually it is better to make 
boring-bars to fit in the taper hole in the spindle, as the chuck 
takes up some room. The chuck method, however, is very con- 
venient, as the boring-tool need be only a straight piece. 
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OmCTJLAE JIG-MAKING ON THE MILLER. 


lit often happens that an accurate circular-jig is required so 
th^the t\i(t) pieces drilled will lit without matching holes. This 
canle quicklj^aM, as shown in Fig. 120. Note that the divid- 



KlG* 

ing-head has cross slot and sidc-ears so that blocking and strap- 
ping are unnecessary, and the large dividing-wheel insures 
accuracy. 

VEimCAT>-SPINDLB MILLmO-MACHINES. 

In establishments where large numbers of machines, appli- 
ances, and parts of standard shajre are produced, the chief desire 
is the increasing of the daily output without increasing the labor 
cost. This desire can only be gratified satisfactorily by using 
machines which can be kept constantly producing parts of the 
same shape and size. It is in shops of this class that the vertical- 
spindle milling-machine can be used to the best advantage for all 
work that can be produced economically by vertical milling. 

As much time, skill, and money have been expended in the 
development of this type of miller, the advantages to be gained 
through its use are numerous, and are now almost universally 
recognized where economic production is imperative. The util- 
ity of vertical millers for machining surfaces and parts, once 
only thought possible to do on the lathe or on the planer, is 
steadily progressing, as the degree of precision to which the 
machine has been developed, namely, permanency of alignment 
of the spindle with the platen, makes the production of accu- 
rate and intricate parts by its use assured. 
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DOUBT AS TO THE UTILITY OF MILLING- 

MACHINES. I 

To those who are in doubt about the utility of milliuMia- 
chines — plain, universal, vertical, and those i!^^fc|y^atioj^ith 
other machines — for modern manufacturing, tooTmShlljf, and 
machipegobbing, a trip of inspection through the establishments 
devoted to their production would convince them; as in such 
shops they “ practise what they preach and have adopted their 
own machines for the rapid and accurate production of parts of 
machines of the 'same kind with the most gratifying results, the 
machines being used to the exclusion of all other machine tools 
on all jobs permissible. Thus in those shops the milling-ma- 
chine is practically self -producing, and stands to-day a monu- 
ment to the ingenuity and skill of those men who conceived it 
and developed it to its present high state of perfection. 





CEIAPTEK IX. 

Simple Milling Fixtures. 


SIX DISTINCT TYPES OP SIMPLE MILLING 
FIXTURES. 

Having iu preceding chapters described various types of 
fixtures and tools suited for machining different grades of dupli- 
cate work by drilling, I will now turn my attention to milling 
fixtures; and will devote this chaider to those adapted for 
machining the simpler grades of work in which no great accu- 
racy is required, but which, at the same time, it is necessary to 
produce to a certain degree of interchangeability. 

In the construction of tools and fixtures for the machining 
and duplication of interchangeable machine parts by milling, a 
number of obstacles must be overcome that are not met with in 
the .fixtures and jigs described in preceding chapters. There are 
also, of course, a number of practical points in their design and 
construction which are absolutely essential to their successful 
operation ; the conditions under which they are operated being 
totally different from those under which drilling- jigs and fixtures 
are used. It does not require as high-grade skill to construct 
fixtures for accurate milling as for accurate drilling, yet the 
designing of these fixtures entails considerably 
more thought and practical ability, to give 
satisfactory results. 

In Figs. 121, 122, and 123, are illustrated 
three samples of work milled by the use of in- 
expensive fixtures which may be aptly termed 
emergency fixtures. ” The fixtures are shown 
in 124, 125, and 126. The design and method of construction are 
very simple, and are clearly shown in the illustrations. The fixt- 
ure for milling the square channel at B By Fig. 121, is shown in 
9 m 
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Fig. 123. 



Fig. 124. It consists of a square plate L, of ^-inch flat machine- 
steel, finished all over; of the central locating-stud J screwed 
tightly into the centre of the plate ; of t^e 
end locating-pin K, and of the two doT 
pins 1 1 which coincide ^jth two ^les 
drilled and reamed to size the 

steel jaws of the miller- vise. The channel 
L is used as a guide for the cutter, and also 
as a gauge for the depth and location of 
the cut in the work. This fixture is located 
on the inside of the vise-jaw by the dowels 
1 7, and the stud J is entered into the reamed 
hole A of the work, and one side of the rough- 
cast channel B set against the locating-pin K 
as shown. The vise is then closed and tight- 
ened against the work, and the cutter is set 

to enter the guide-(}hannel L of the fixture, so 
that it will just touch the bottom of it. One end 
of the work is then milled; then the work is 
reversed on the fixture, so that the finished 
channel will locate against the stop-pin -K, and 
the other end is finished; 

The other two fixtures shown in Figs. 125 
and 12G are also constructed to locate on the 
stationary jaw of the miller- 
vise. That* shown in Fig. 125 
is relatively the same as the first, except that 
no stop-pin is required — the work, Fig. 122, 
being round and having but one slot, 7>, 
milled in the j^osition shown. The hubs of 
the Moik are faiicd and the hole C is reamed 
to size, the outside being finished to a given 
diameter in the latino Ijefore milling. Fig. 

12() shows a fixture used for milling the 
channel in the face of Fig. 123. The two sec- 
tions are of cast-iron. The largest one, Q, has a raised projec- 
tion at one end, with a guide-channel B milled central with the 
Y on the face. S S are the two vise jaw-dowels, and T the 
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FIG. 125. 
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sideway locating-pin for the work. Both these fixtures are 
operated in the same manner as that shown in Fig. 124, and 
I adaptable for milling a large variety of small machine parts 
tlfet are %iot required in large quantities, dr in which a given 
li]^ of enw is allowed, thus necessitating the utmost economy 
in of the fixtures for their duplication. The efficiency 

and practical value of these three fixtures are at once apparent. 

FIXTURES FOR MILLING A BEARING IN A 
BRACKET. 

A plan and a side view of a simple fixture that can be 
adapted for odd-shaped castings are illustrated in Fig. 127. 
This fixture is used for milling the bearing and cap-surface of 
the bracket. Figs. 128 and 
129, to the shape shown at Y 
and respectively, the bear- 

ing Y being milled to an ex- 
act half-circle of the radius 
required, so as to conform 
with its duplicate in the cap. 

This is afterward fastened to 
the bracket and the bearing 


rifj. 127. 

reamed to the finish size. The fixture consists of one main cast- 
ing in the form of an angle-plate. When the base has been fin- 
ished, the tongue J fitted to the central slot of the mjller-table, 
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and th^ two holes drilled for the fastening-bolts, the angle-plate 
is set up on the miller, facing the spindle. The f|ice is the| 
milled, ending in a square shoulder at the locating surface 
The two clamps C C are then made, and holes drilled in ij e 
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face of the angle-i)late to admit their bolts JJ D. Locating set- 
screws JE7 E are then let into the back extension-lug B and 
fastening-screws G G let into the front lug, as in plan view, Fig. 
127. Both views of the fixtunss show clearly the manner of lo- 
cating and fastening the work on the fixture. With the use of 
this fixture one can rapidly locate and fasten the work, the 
clamping arrangements insuring the rigidity of the work when 
presented to the cutter. As will be seen, there is a projecting 
surface Fat the top of the front extension-lug; the face of this 
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lug is milled squai'e with the face of the fixture, and acts as a 
gauge-point for setting the ^^gang ” mill the proper distance from 
the locating-face of the fixture. Fixtures of this design should 
be used wherever possible, ^is the small number of parts and 
rapid handling commend them. 

FIXTURE FOR USE IX SQUARIXG THE EXDS OF 
DUPLICATE PIECES. 

, Pig. 131 gives two views of a milling-fixture which is (to the 
best of my knowledge) new in design and has possibilities for a 
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wide range of work of the type shown in Pig. 130. This work 
^s a square-threaded screw with duplicate ends. The ends were 
luired to be squared so as to be exactly in line with each 
[icr, as shown at K K, The fixture is made to accommodate 

a time, and is made in two sections, Pig. 131. 

ThSll^^^ions are of cast-iron, finished and squared all over, 
and doweled together by pins Q Q, one at either end. The spac- 
ing, locating, and finishing of the six work-receivers, two of 
which are shown with the work NNm position, is accomplished 
in the milling-machine by means of a special counter-gore. This 
finishes them sO that a perfect half-form remains in each section, 
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with the shoulder of each at O exactly the same distance from 
the top of the sections. A cut is then taken off the face of each 
section so that the work may be clami)ed securely. The most 
interesting feature of this fixture is the manner of locating the 
work within it so that the second operation of squaring the ends 
will be accomplished with ease and expedition. This is done by 
milling a slot crosswise through the bottom of the sections at the 
side of each receiver to accommodate the locating-plates P P PP 
P P as shown. These slots, or channels, are so finished by the 
use of the graduate-dials on the table feed-screw of the universal 
miller that when the plates P are driven tightly into one of the 
sections, and extending into the other (the slots in which must 
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be slightly enlarged to allow of their entering freely), one of the 
squared sides of the end of the work milled with a gang-cutter 
in the first operation will rest squarely against them. When 
use the six plates P are first removed and the two sidfts of 
end of the work milled with a gang-cutter. When^^Jiave U^en 
treated in this manner the six loeating-plates Pare agar 
in their channels and the ends finished ; requiring three opera- 
tions, as follows: First, enter the ends of the screws that have 
been milled, so that one of the sides rests squarely against the 
locating-plate ; then mill two sides of the other end at right 
angles with those milled on the first end. Now, by reversing the 
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screws, the remaining two sides of the first end can be finished 
square with the other two. This operation is repeated and the 
ends again reversed, thereby finishing both ends square and ex- 
actly in line with each other. The use of this fixture enables 
duplicate parts of the work to be finished exactly alike, and, 
what is more, the squaring of the ends, which is usually a slow 
and difi&cult job, is thus accomplished with ease and rapidity. 

FIXTUEES FOE USE IN SLOTTING AND DOVE- 
TAILING SMALL PIECES. 

Two examples of a somewhat different type of milling fixture 
are illustrated in Figs. 133 and 134. These fixtures are used for 
milling the casting shown in two views in Fig. 132, and embody 
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in their design and construction a number of practical points 
which are suggestive. 

\ That shown in the two views of Fig. 133 is used to mill the 
Square channel at E and the slot I), Fig. 132. The drawings 
3^arly show the method of construction. The work is located 
ce|^M|||^il'the stud K, and sidewise against the stop-pin JV, the 
clamp P holding it tightly and securely against the face of the 
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angle-plate J. The guide-channels M M M M are for the large 
cutters, and LLL L for the slotting-cutters. The angle-plate, or 
fixture proper, is well ribbed at the back, as shown at Q Q Q, 
and is located true on the miller-table by a feather in the 
channel cut in the bottom. When usi^d in conjunction with a 
set of gang-mills this fixture is a very rapid and accurate pro- 
ducer. The guide-channels in the fixture enable one to set the 
cutters to take the proper depth of cut and to locate them cen 
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tral with the hole B in the work, Fig. 132. *When in operation 
the cut is against the fixture, thereby holding the work rigidly 
against its face. 

Pig. 134 shows two views of a fixture which, although 
simple and inexpensive to construct, has much to commend 
It is used for milling the dovetail in the end 
shown in Pig. 132, and will accommodate six castings at a 
It consists of the two end angle-brackets B B, the central locat- 
ing- and clamping-arbor C, and the locating-bar O. The end- 
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brackets B B are first bored out and the hubs faced, and then 
they are placed on an arbor and the base of each is milled with 
the tongues E E in line with each other. A square hole is now 
let into the face of each bracket at F as shown, and finished to 
ske and in line by clamping both brackets together and forcing 
a broach through the unfinished holes. The locating-bar G is of 
square tool steel, finished all over for its entire length, to fit 
nicely within the holes in the face of the brackets. The width 
of the bar is made to fit the square channel E, Pig. 132, previ- 
ously milled in the castings or work. When the fixture is in use 
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the bracket B at the right is clamped securely on the miller* 
table, and the one at the left slipped off the arbor O. The six 
tings I ate then slipped on to the arbor with the square milled 
^nnel qf each down, so that the locating-bar G rests within 
The left bracket is then slipped on and the nut JT tight- 
ene^^^jl^l^. By tightening the screws in the ends J of the 
casting, the channels are clamped to the locating-bar Q. Nut H 



is then tightened securely and the bracket firmly clamped to the 
table: By the use of the vertical attachment and of an angular 
cutter, the six castings are milled and finished to the shape 
i^own at jF, Fig. 132, and at K, Fig. 134. 

The points to be considered when designing fixtures for mill- . 
ing in one operation a number of small parts of the type here 
shown are as follows: First, the number which can he handled 
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to the best advantage; second, the manner of presenting the 
work to the cutters, and, lastly, the most expeditious and relia- 
ble means for locating and holding the work rigid 
milled. 

FIXTUEE FOE USE IN GAXG-MIL 

A type of fixture used extensively for gang-milling, where 
wide surfaces or a number of depressions are to be milled in the 
face of castings that have not been previously machined, is shown 
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in Figs. 135 and 136. Although of the simplest construction, it 
represents a useful type of milling fixture for the milling of a 
large variety of work that it would be difficult to machine rap- 
idly by any other means. This fixture is used for the milling of 



Fig. m. 


the type of casting shown at ET, Fig. 137, which consists of four 
channels H H H II in the face, and of the square channel I in 
one end ; requiring two separate operations ; both being accom- 
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plislied on the one fixture. Fig. 135 shows a section of the 
plan and side view, and also an end view of this fixture which 
pndled eight castings at once. It consists of one large casting M 
wing two half-round depressions running down its entire 
l«gth a^^earaiice for the projections on tlie back of the work. 

planed true with the base as a squaring surface for 
the work, and ends in a square shoulder at JVfor the work to 
locate against. The work is held in position by clanijis at E E 
so placed as to clamp two castings, as shown at P P, The holes 
for the bolts are counterbored at the back to allow the heJids to 
clear the miller-table, as at T Tin the side view. Fig. 135. The 
work is fastened as shown, and the square channel in the end is 
milled. When all the castings have gone through this operation, 
the four channels are linished by relocating and fastening the 
work to the fixture and setting a gang of mills. The cross-slide 
of the miller-table is then clamx)ed, the depth of the cut set, and 
the castings finished. 

FIXTURE TT8ED IX FACE-MILLING. 

Another type of simple milling-fixture is shown in the two 
views of Fig. 138. Although somewhat similar to that shown in 
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Fig. 135 it is used for a distinctly different class of milling ; 
that is, face-milling. The sketch shows it being used for ends V 
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V of castings like Pig. 189. This casting is first set up on the 
planer and the dovetailed slide-surfaces U U are planed 
gauge. The fixture is constructed to handle two castings 
once, they being located sidewise by forcing the side 8f onej 
the dovetailed surfaces ^against the angular-faced 1^ 

X X X X as shown, and endwise against the sqiiSHhdind 
faced projections P P at the back. The castings are held in po- 
sition by two clamps each, as at C G O C, and the heads of the 
bolts are let into the bavse, as at A A in the side view. The ends 
of the castings are faced bj^ a large cutter-holder, with self-hard- 
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ening steel cutters set into the rim, so that a roughing and finish- 
ing cut can be taken at the same lime. When one end of the 
casting has been faced, they are reversed, relocated, and the 
other ends are faced. 

When the large variety of machine parts, both small and 
large, which can be machined in exact duplication of each other 
by the use of just such simple and inexpensive fixtures as are 
here shown is considen^d, it is surprising that these methods of 
manufacture had not been adopted more extensively. By this 
we mean in the small shop ; for in the large shops, unless the 
machines or apx)liauces are manufactured under patents, it is 
absolutely necessary to manufacture by the interchangeable sys- 
tem in order to meet competition. 


CHAPTER X. 

Milling-Fixtures for Accurate Work. 

FACTOBS m THE SUCCESSFUL USE OF AOCUEATE 
MILLING-FIXTURES. 

We are now about to take up a class of milling-fixtures of a 
different type from those described in the preceding chapter, in 
that they are more intricate and are also capable of producing 
more accurate results. When designing these tools there are 
three questions to be considered: First, are the parts which are 
to be machined required in large quantities? Second, must they 
be finished very accurately, so iis to be interchangeable? Lastly, 
can the parts be handled and finished to the best advantage in 
the milling-machine ? 

The first two questions can be answered in very short order. 
But in deciding the answer to the last one, the knowledge and 
skill of the designer, who is often the constructor as well, are put 
to the test. If it is decided that the milling-machine is most 
suitable for the work, the following points must then be consid- 
ered after the shape and type of fixture have been determined; 
The surface by which the piecc^s are to be located; the devices 
for fastening the work, and the most practical way of presenting 
the surface to be machined to the cutter or cutters, as the case 
may be. 

As types of the most reliable class of milling-machine fixtui^es 
for duplicating small and medium machine parts, there are here 
shown five examples which are well designed for the particular 
pieces of work for which they are intended. The devices also 
are suggestive, in that many of their features can be so modified 
as to be applicable to work of other kinds. Methods for con- 
structing the fixtures will be described — explaining how they 
can be produced within a reasonable length of time and at mod- 
erate expense. 
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FIXTURE FOR THE FIRST PIECE OP WORK. 


The fixture shown in three views of Fig. 140 is used for fa(j 
ing the flat surface of the work, Fig. 141. The finishing of tj 
ends of the piece is accomplislied in the lathe, the 
and the threaded portions being interchangeable. The fifflhrre. 
Fig. 140, for facing the flat surface F true with the turned por- 
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tions of the work, is of few i)arts, and holds the work rigidly. 
As the method of construction is not very intricate, and can 
be understood from the illustrations, a slight descrii)tion will 
suffice. 

The fixture proper coiivsists of the body castings G, the stand- 
ards II between which the work is located, the back projection 
I for the fastening- and locating-screws N N and 0 O resi>ec- 
tively, and the two clamjnng-lids J J, The lid clamping-screws 
L L are fastened in the slot in the standards, as shown in the face 
view, by means of Stub steel pins, so that they may be fastened 
and released as rapidly as possible. The lids J J are hinged as 
shown at K K, The locating-screws are of tool steel and are re- 
duced at the ends as shown at P, in the end view, and hardejied 
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and equipped with jam-nuts. The tongue T is let into a slot in 
the body casting (r so as to be perfectly in line with the turned 
prtion of the work when within the fixture. 

I 

s b<jriiig of the standards and lids to size, and the facing 
ol^he surfaces M M so that the work will fit between them 
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snugly, is accomplished in i he following manner: The base is 
first planed and the body casting strapped to an angle-plate on 
the drill-press table. A boring-bar is then us(»d with the end 
running in the bushing in the table, and the holes are bored and 
the shoulders faced. The two screws N A for forcing the work 
against the two locating-screws O O have knurled heads with a 
spanner hole as shown, are threaded to scn^w freely in the 
tapped holes, and are also equipped with jam-nuts. 

When using this fixture it is clamped on the miller-table with 
the tongue T in the slot nearest the spindle. The two lids J J 



are then thrown back and the work located as shown, first tight- 
ening the lids, and then forcing the work against the two locat- 
ing screws 0 O by means of the knurled head-screw A A, and 
fastening the nuts to keep them tightly against the work. The 
cross-feed of the miller-table is then clamped so that the cutter 
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will remove the amount of stock required ; and the face is milled, 
using a l^.rge face-cutter, running it so that the cut will be down- 
ward, thereby taking the strain off the fastening-screws N N aiA 
keeping the work against the locating-screws 0 O. 'fhe faeijg 
of work of this class in fixtures of the type shown can be accwi- 
plished to a greater degree of interchangeability and1l^|i^ssMme 
than by any other means known to the author, 

PIXTIJEE FOE USE IX MILLING THE SECOND PIECE. 


In Figs. 142 and 143 we have a milling fixture of a more in- 
tricate type, and one which for rapid locating, fastening, and 
releasing of the work when finished, would be hard to beat, as 
one turn of the screw fastens or releases, as required. 

3 This fixtiiie is constructed for the accommodation 

of two pieces at a time, and could, if required, be 
1 constructed for twelve on the same principle. The 

fixture was designed for milling work of the shape 
shown in Fig. 144. The i)ieco was of machine steel 
and was fiin.shed, all but the milling, in the turret- 

Fig 111 

lathe, and was used as a i)art of an electric cloth- 
cutting machine which was being manufactured in large numbers. 
The milling consists of a slot through the stem^at a and a flat at 
either side of the largest circular portion, as shown at b b. 

The fixture consists of two castings, P and E, and spring- 
chuck devices, of which 1 1 are tool-steel pieces screwing into 
the casting E and carrying the spring -jaws K, These jaws are 
forced out against the work by the expanders L L, which screw 
into threaded holes in I L The one point in the construction of 
this fixture most worthy of a detailed description is the manner 
of finishing the locating-depressions PP in the part P, This 
part is of cast-iron, with a projecting lug at M which is used 
when fiiiished as a gauge for setting the three cutters which mill 
the work. This cast-iron block is first planed on all sides, and 
one side N finished dovetail, to fit tightly into the dovetailed 
channel milled in the body casting P. This channel, by the 
way, was milled on the front of the casting and faced, after the 
base had been finished and the groove for the tongue was milled. 
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on the machine on which the fixture was to be used, to guard 
against inaccuracy. 

% The block E was driven into this chaunel and fastened by 
t^ scre\^, shown at R, The position of the centres for the lo- 
caBug-depressions F FFF were then located so as to be dead 
in each other by the ^4)iittoii method described in 

a i)revious chapter. The depressions were finished and holes 
bored and threaded at the back by strapping the idock E on the 
lathe face-i)late, truing tlie ^H)nttons,^M)oring tlie holes, finishing 
the formed depression to exactly the shajie and depth by means 
of a forming-tool, and then rm ersing the work and enlarging and 
' finishing the holes at the back, as shown. 

When the fixture is in use, the work is held down on the lo- 
cating-face F F by hand, and the ex])ander gi^'en a turn by the 
handle J. This causes the si)ring-chuck K to grij) tlui work and 
draw it down on the locat.iiig-face. The cutters are then set by 
the gauge M and the work milled. 

DESCBIPTION OF FIXTITRK FOR THE THIRD PIECE. 

In Fig. 145 there are two views of a ])iece which is an ideal 
job for the milling-inachine. It is a cast-iron S]) indie- bracket, 
and the milling o])eration <*unsisted of facing th(‘ fronts and 
backs of the two bosses, and finish- 
ing the projecting rib If at a cer- ^ 
tain distance from c(‘ntre of hoh^ 

Q and at a right angl(‘ with the 
hole K. Before milling, the hole ’ 

Q is bored and one sid(^ of the hub 
faced in the tuiTet-lath(‘. Tlie op- 
posite side is then faced and the 
two holes drilled through f/ </ and 
one through J\\ The side j is faced in a sjiecial jig and all 
points machined are interchangeable. 

The milling fixtui e shown in Figs. 146-147 is designed to 
hold two pieces of work at once, and can be constructed for the 
accommodation of a dozen, if desired. One casting, A, is all that 

is required for this fixture, and is in the shape of an angle-plate 
10 
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with projecting bosses at the front and back s>t B B bb surfacing- 
points for the work, and four projecting lugs on the face, of 
which B B are for the locating-points and D D for the faster 
ing screws. For clamping the work in position a devij^e is 



SECTIONAL VIEW, LOOKINO AT LEFT END OF FROnT'M 
'40WN dCLOW 


FIG. 146. 

which allows the work to be fastened or removed with the great- 
est rapidity. It is shown clearly in the sectional view of the 
fixture, and consists of a stnd 3f of tool steel, which is tnmed to 
fit nicely the hole I in the work and L in the fixture. It is of 



the gg-wie diameter for its entire length and is threaded at the end 
P for the nut 8 and reduced as shown in N to admit the clamp- 
ing wadier Q. This washer is of tool steel and is knurled on the 
putsido so it can he easily removed, and has a section cut out as 
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shown, for slipping it into the reduced channel N of the Stud Jf. 
The locating-faces of the lugs E E are faced at right angles with 
Ae stud N, so that when the faced portion J of the work is 
iwced agaiiJSt the locating-face it will rest perfectly flat and 
all over. The fastening-screws TI U are reduced at the 
eno^^jpi^ ending in a square for the washers V Y. The head 
of the clamping-stud M is milled with a flat on two sides for a 
wrench. 

When in use, the fixture is clamped to the miller-table with 
the tongue C in the central slot. The nuts P of the clamping- 
studs are then loosened, the work slipped on as shown, the 
clamping- washer Q Q located, and the nuts P tightened by using 
wrenches on them and on the end O O of the studs. The work 
is then forced against the locating-lugs E E by the set-screws 
TJ U and milled, as shown, by setting a pair of straddle-mills 
for the proper depth of cut and clainj)ing the cross-feed of the 
miller-table. To remove the work all that is required is to loosen 
the set-screw U U and the nuts P, slip oil* the washers Q Q, and 
remove the work. The i*apidity with which this fixture can be 
operated and the perfect interchangeability of the work pro- 
duced is surprising. The device shown for clamping the work 
is far superior to the usual methods adopted. 

INDEXING MILLING FIXTURES FOR LAST TWO 

PIECES. 

As there are a large variety of circular-shaped machine parts 
to be milled at different i)oints regularly si)aced, I show in the 
last two illustrations two types of indexing milling fixtures in 
which simple means are used for the attainment of the results 
indicated in the sketches of pieces shown in Figs. 148 and 149. 
The first of the two fixtures, the one shown in two views in Fig. 
150, is used for milling the six equally sjjaced channels 31 in the 
disk, Fig. 148. The castings for these parts are finished all over 
in the turret-lathe to the shape shown, and are then milled two 
at a time on the fixture. Fig. 150. The illustrations show a plan 
and cross-section view respecftvely ; as the design and method 
of construction can be understood from them, very little descrip- 
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tioa is necessary. A is the fixture proper, the work being 
located centrally on the studs JE By which are let into the base 
and located for height on the faced surfaces O as shown in th 
cross-section. The holes in which the studs B B are located ; 
bored sufficiently large to give clearance for the hjibs of fAe 



FIG. 148. 



work, as shown at i>. The high i^rojecting lugs D D D B are 
surfaced so as to allow the clamps N N N N t wo to eac.h x>iii*t, 
to clamp the work securely. The indexing device is shown in 
the plan view and is self-explanatory. The projecting lug at the 



right end of the work has a slot milled through it in a central 
line with the central locating-studs B B and to the depth re- 
quired, thus serving as a gauge for the depth of cut. 

When in use the work is located and fastened as shown, only 
that the indexing-pins are out. A cut is then taken down 
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through both i:>arts, a« shown by the arrows, to X X. The table 
then run back, the clamps slacked, and the work moved until 
be index- j^ins TI II enter the channels just milled. Tightening 
scre\^ J of each to hold it securely, the cutter is run through 
a^^he oj^eration repeated. The w'ork is then removed 
by^fcm^mng the clamp-bolts O and sliding the clamp back; 
provision being made for this by slotting the bolt-holes of the 
clamps, as shown at Q Q in the cross-section. By changing the 
location of the indexing device, work may be milled with any 
number of slots or grooves; in fact, theie is an inexhaustible 
variety of work for which fixtun>!S of this design can be adopted 
with the best results. 

Fig. 151 shows two views of a lixtnns the use of which dem- 
onstrates how work usually i)roduc(Ml in jigs on the drill-j)ress 
may be machined in a better manner by the use of simple fixt- 
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ures on the milling-machine. The fixture is used for counter- 
boring and facing the six bosses of the spindle-disk casting 
shown in two views in Fig. 119. The iioints previously ma- 
chined are the hole (7, the six holes marked P, and the tw o hubs, 
.all being finished to interchange. The fixture consists of the 
angle-plate A, which has a projecting hub on either side at I) 
and P, and the central locating-stud and the indexing-pin O. 
After the angle-plate is planed on the bottom it is fastened to 
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the lathe face-plate, and the hub D faced. A hole is then bored 
straight through the centre of the hubs and reamed to size, an^ 
counterbored to the diameter and depth shown in the section| 
view, for clearance for the hub of the work. It is tffen tra 
ferred to the planer, where the hub B is faced and Hig^ha|fcel 
let in for the tongue. The central locating -stud is theirflWSied 



so as to shoulder at H, and reduced and threaded at the back 
end for the washer K and the jain-iiuts L L, so as to revolve 
freely without ])lay within the fixture. The device is now drilled 
for the two hardened steel bushings, one at It for the index-pin 
0 and one diametiically opposite at B. To properly locate these 
bushings, the work is fastened on the central stud I and the 
hole for the ijidex-pin bushing It is finished, first by drilling 
through one of the holes P in the work, which is then removed 
and the hole counterbored to admit the bushing J?, as shown 
by the dotted lines. The hole through the bushing is lapped to 
exactly the same diameter as the six reamed holes P in the work. 
The index-pin 0 is then made of tools teel — the head being 
knurled as shown — then hardeiuid and ground to fit snugly 
within the reamed holes P in the work and tlie bushing B in 
the fixture, being located by entering index-pin O through 
one of the holes P and into the bushing P ; the hole for bush- 
ing B is finished, and the bushing entered in the same manner as 
the other. 

To operate the fixture the work is fastened as shown, and the 
counterbore located in a taper-sleeve in the miller-spindle. 
The longitudinal and cross-feeds of the table are then manipu- 
lated until the lead or supporting stud of the counterbore. 
Pig. 152, is in line with and can be entered into the bushing 8, 
The work is then fed against the cutter until the required amount 
of stock has been removed, and the graduated dial on the cross- 
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feed screw set at 0. The table is then moved back, index-pin 
* removed, and the work revolved one space or until the next 
Die P is in line with the bushing R. The index-pin is then re- 
vered d^id the operation of counterboring and facing repeated, 
so^j^itil all six of the bosses have been machined in repe- 
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Miscellaneous Milling Fixtures, and Special Tools 
for Similar Work. 

A MILLING I^IXTURK FOR DRILL PRESS TABLES. 

In the machining of tables for three- and four-spindle sensi- 
tive drill -j)resses, one tixtun^ is worthy of interest, as it is both 
siini)le and etfective lor the accomplishment of the work desired. 
It is also suggestive for other work. The fixture is used for mill- 
ing the dovetail in the table to fit the slide-surface of the base 
or lower column, and is shown in two views in Figs. 153-154. 



Fig. 153. 


It is used, as shown, in the vertical milling- machine. The table- 
surfaces of the castings wei e first planed up, after which they 
were ready to be milled. The fixture consisted of one casting 
A in the shape of an angle-plate. This casting was first planed 

on the bottom and the tongues O O fitted to the slot in the 

ir)2 
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miller-table. A cut; was then taken off the face, getting it as 
trae and smooth as possible, as the faee of the table located 
aaainst this surface. The two gauge-pieces Q and Ry respec- 
timly, w^ro worked out and fastened to the angle-plate with 
do>^-pi]j|^nd scj'ews, so they w^oiild serve as locating-points for 
the and face of the table. Three lioles P P P were 

drilled in the base of the angle-plate, as shown, for the bolts 


w 



Fig. 154. 

used in fastening it to tlie mil ling-machine table. Holes were 
also drilled and tappinl in the face for the strat)-screws T T T. 
Three straps were Ukui made of machine steed and Ixmt at right 
angles at one end, finishing them so as to be in the position 
shown wlnm clamping the table. 

The fixture was then set iq) and clamped to the miller-tabhi, 
as in the position show n in the ioj) view, and a table ready to be 
milled strixiiied to it as shown, resting and being located on the 
tof) pieceis Q and R resx)ectively. A screw-jack was them used 
to brace the extension part of the table at W, thereby taking up 
the downward strain on the table while the dovetail w^as being 
milled. Th(‘. milling was thcji finished in two cuts, as shown at 
R in the upper view, milling it to fit the limit-gauge shown at 
the bottom. 

The use of this fixture gives a x^rac.tical illustration of one of 
the various kinds of work for which the vertical milling-ma- 
chine is adaptable, as the operation shown can be accomplished 
in one quarter the time which it would take to do on the planer, 
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or on the regular milling-machine — where, in milling the dove- 
tail, the table would be strapped to the miller-table, which wou^ 
have to be raised and lowered by hand while milling, which^ 
both hard on the operator and on the machine as well ;* as wil^ 
at once understood. i 


JIG FOR MILLING DRILL-PRESS SPTNDLE-IIEADS. 


The jigs described and shown in the following were used for 
milling and boring drill-press spindle-heads manufactured by 
the interchangeable system, and are both reliable and cheap in 
design and construct ion. 

The spindle-head is shown in two views in Fig. 155, and a 
slight description will tend to the intelligent understanding of 

the requirements and construction 
of the jigs. The operations on the 
head consistcid of, first, the milling 
of the dovetailed A to lit the column 
of the drill -press; then the cutting 
out of the two lugs It, thereby al- 
lowing sufficient spring in the spin- 
dle-head to tighten it to the column. The hole is then drilled at 
O for the clanijiiiig-lever, A Her this is done, the hole D is bored 
and finished. This hole must be accurately located, as the pin- 
ion, when inserted, must nu^sli accurately with the rack on the 




spindle, and in order for the heads to interchange the jigs must 
be accurately constructed. When casting the heads, the holes 
for the spindle and pinion are cored sufficiently small to allow 
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of the holes being finished to size, in case of a slight variation in 
le location of the holes when cored in the casting. 

The jig used for milling the dovetail A in the head is shown 
^three views in Figs. 15G and 157 respectively, and is very 
sinWe^l^oth design and construction. It consists of, first, a 
lar^lHr casting E, for which a pattern of the size and shape 
shown was first made, and stock left 
sujBficient at all locating-points to al- 
low of finishing. After a casting was 
secured, it was first set up on the 
planer and the back i)laned and the 
tongues G G fitted to the central slot 
of the table of the large milling-machine. It was then 
placed on the table of this milling-machine, and clamped 
to the table at (^.ach cud, 11 H, By viewing the cross-section 
shown in Fig. 157 it will be seen that the head is located at 
three points J, J, and K. The. i)oint J is milled out, as shown, 
to a radius ai)proximately the same as that portion of the head 
which rests at that jioint, as shown. The points J and K are 
then milled so that the liead will rest j)erfectly parallel on 
the jig. In locating castings of the kind shown, the clamping 
])ortion must be located at the strongest point, es])ecially in this 
case, as the milling is finisht^d in two cuts, which arc^ very heavy 
cuts. As will be seen, this jig is made to accommodate eight 
heads, and for clami)ing these, four studs and straps are re- 
quired; each one clamping two heads, as shown at M M M M. 
The studs are of machine steel, turned and threaded at each end 
and screwed tightly into holes drilled in the jig. As showm, the 
straps are of |-inch flat machine steel, cut off the proper length 
and dressed at each end at the grinder. The nuts If are faced 
upon one side and case-hardened. When all parts are assem- 
bled as shown, and the eight heads strapped and located in i)Osi- 
tion, an angular end-mill, screwed and fastened on to the screw- 
arbor, is used for milling them. For gauging the depth of cut, 
a double-ended gauge of f -inch tool steel is used, one end to go 
in and the other end not to go in. For gauging the distance 
from the centre of tlie spindle hole to the faces of the cutter, a 
button-gauge is used, the bottom fitting the spindle hole (which 



fig. 167 . 
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is rough) freely, and the piece of steel in which it is fastened 
resting on the table of the miller. The distance from the cut! 
to the other end of the gauge being correct, the work is fedmn 
until the face of the cutter just touches the gauge; the erf 
slide of the table is then clamped, and the table fc^raisy or 
lowered, as may be required, until the edge of the cutter*li!ws on 
a slight projection on the end of the gauge. This is for locating 
the cut approximately central with the spindle hole. The mil- 
ler is then started, and the cutter allowed to run through the 
entire eight heads. The table is then fed back to the starting 
13oint and raised a sufficient number of thousands until the small 
gauge will just go in. The cut is then started and run through, 
then the heads are removed and another eight located and 
clamped. The operation is then repeated. 

MACHINING milJAj COLUMNS. 

The tools here shown were designed by the author and used 
for machining the upi^er columns of small, one-spindle drill- 
presses. The column is shown in i)osition on the fixtures. The 



Fig. 158. 


points machined are the finishing of the slide-surface A A for 
the adjustable spindle-head ; the milling of the base M and of 
the back P, as shown ; and, lastly, the boring of the hole for 
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the spindle through the column at L and through the spindle- 
head. 

The milling of the slide-surface is done first in order to have 
a^liable (Surface by which to locate for the following operations. 
Tl\body^ the fixture is a long casting, with a high projec- 
tiou^g^lffn end, th(i one at E being a 
i( for body of the column, and 
the one at the other end flat and square 
with the base, for the head-supporting 
bracket I. This bracket is of cast- 
iron, coined out ill J so that the head 
of the column L will ent(U‘ it, the in- 
ner side of J being oi)eii so as to allow of this. The bracket 
is fastened to the body casting by four cap-screws. A feather 
C is let into each (md in a channel in th(5 base to locate it 
in the slot of the miller-table, and it) is fastened by bolts 
through the holes at D J). Two clamps at. F and G are used to 
fasten the work ; F being nearly over the vertical adjusting-screw 
N A knurled head-screw at H foi*ces the head L against the 
locating set-screw K in the face of the bracket I and the two 
other set-screws K act vertically as locating- and fastening- 
screws. 

For the milling, a gang of cutters and a special arbor of the 
shape shown are used, the angle or first cutter being threaded 
with a left-hand thread to screw onto the arbor and force the 
other two cutters tightly togethei*. The narrow cutter is to finish 
a flat along the extreme edge of the milled surface, and the large 
one is for milling the face. The last two cutters are keyed to the 
arbor. 

The fixture is first bolted to the miller-table, and the work is 
fastened upon it, adjusting all locating-screws so that api)roxi- 
mately the same amount of stock can be lemoved from all parts. 
As the variation in the castings is very little, if the first column 
has been machined correctly all the others will be. A gauge is 
used to set the gang of mills. Tlie work is moved up to the cut- 
ters until the face-cutter is removing the required amount of 
stock and the angle-cutter is touching the gauge. When the top 
is finished, the table is raised and the under side is finished, 
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starting at D D. Before this fixture was designed, the finishing 
of the slide A A :^as done on the planer ; but by this arrange- 
ment the same results were accomplished in one-third the tir 
and to a far greater degree of uniformity. t 

For facing the base M and the surface P the fixture shji^rn 
in Figs. 160-161 was used. This was made for 



only one of which is shown. The dovetailed slide-surface pre* 
viously machined is utilized for locating and fastening the 
columns. The fixture consists of one heavy body casting, with 



three standards on which the work is fastened. The locating- 
surfaces at F F F, respectively, are finished on the planer, one 
side at F with a dovetail at the same angle as that of the ma- 
chined surface. Two angular-faced clami^s G G, with clamp- 
screws K, are used for fastening each column. Two straps H M 
are also used ; although they are not absolutely necessary. 
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The base M is finished first, doing the entire number of cast- 
ings. They are then reversed on the fixture and the backs P are 
fa«^ with an inserted tooth-face milling-cutter, which is fast- 

en<^ in the vertical attachment. The ^ 

san^utter is used for facing the bases i — — 

of th^o^l^s. f - 1^3 

TjcW^ing-fixture is shown in Figs. r 

162-163, in the side view of which the * ” \®/ ^ 

work is shown in position, with the — 

spindle-head attached to the slide- /yU g ^ 

surface, ready to be bored. The boring 
and finishing of the spindie hole in the 

head L of the coluiun and in the spindle-head at one and the 
same time is lu^cessary in order to insure the alignment of 
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those. holes. This fixture is lather more intricate and expen- 
sive than the two preceding; but the cost was approved by 
the result. 

The fixture is in the form of a tall angle-plate, with two 
standards N projecting from the inside of C for the locating- and 
fastening-points. These standards are cored at JBT, as shown in 
the end view, to clear the boring-bar. Bevel-faced clamps Jf By 
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with clamp-screws P P, secure the work. There were two bush- 
ings, one at the top in D at P, and the other in the base J at IL 
The holes for these bushings were cored small iii the 
when cast, and were bred to finish size on the large drill - 
which the fixture was to be used. Before boring and 
these holes, the other locating- and lining-points 
were finished, and the piece was strengthened by 
wide and stiff machine-steel straps at the sides, as shown at S S. 
These straps strengthened the fixture considerably and insured 
its rigidity. 

The bushings IJ and JI were of tool steel, hardened and lapped 
to a good fit on the boring-bar, and then ground on the outside 
and forced into their respective holes. There were four lugs F 
with hardened set-screws G and check-nuts to resist side-thrust 
when boring the holes in L and Q. Large openings in the up- 
right at b h and c c were convenient for inserting, fastening, and 
removing the cutters from the boring-bar. 

The fixture rests on the base B on the fable of the large drill- 
press, and the work is fastened as shown. The boring-bar is 
then slipped down through the bushings, and the table of the 
drill-])ress swung around until the shank of the bar can be driven 
up into the drill-S])indle. The roughing-cutters are fastened 
in the bar and fed down through the holes. The bar is then 
raised; the rough ing-(*utters are removed; a finishing set is sub- 
stituted, and the holes then finished. 

The boring fixture here shown was used only for machining 
single-spindle columns; for the two, three, four, five, and six- 
spindle frames a si)ecial self -driven machine, that might be set 
to bore two columns iit once, was used. In this machine the 
work was located and fastened upon it in the same way as here 
shown, the only difference being in the driving of the boring- 
bars or cutter- spindles by bevel-gears, and feeding them through 
the holes in the work by a pinion and rack, in relatively the 
same manner as on a self -feeding drill-pi*ess. 

CHIEF FACTOE IN MACHINE MANUFACTUEING. 

One of the chief factors in modern manufacturing of machine 
parts by the interchangeable system is the selection of the proper 
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' miMjlimeB itnd tools for the accomplishing of the results deair^; 
thos^ that will allow of the rapid machining of the work are, of 
col^, the ones to use. It is a common sight in a great many 
mamfacturing machine-shops to see work being laboriously 
perflpned ^ the use of inadaptable machines and tools, which 
eouldJIltag^iie use of a machine more adaptable for it, be accom- 
plished with ease and expediency. In fact, I have often seen 
machines standing idle while the work which should have been 
machined in them was being done in others which were not at all 
adapted for it. Thus we learn that in order to get the maximum 
of production from the minimum of labor we must always con- 
sider and select the machines which are the best adapted for the 
work ; as well as pay attention to the designing and construction 
of the tools and fixtures for the operations necessary to hnish it. 
11 
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Special Tools, Fixtures and Devices for Machining 
Repetition Parts in the Turret-Dateh. 

THE USE OF SPECIAL FIXTTTE15S IX THE TURRET- 

LATHE. 

If there is one type of machine tool that, more than any 
other, has taxed the ingenuity of the designer and the skill of 
the tool -maker to keep it supplied with work, it is the turret- 
lathe ; as the numberless varieties and classes of work which this 
great factor in modern manufacturing is capable of handling are 
enormous. When I state the above I do not refer to the com- 
moner classes of work produced in this machine, as the tools for 
their repetition and duplication are sufficiently well known and 
understood to make their use universal, and descriptions of them 
would be superfluous. I refer to the special, odd, and brain- 
racking jobs that are constantly coming along, for which the 
ever-resourceful tool -maker is required to construct tools so that 
the parts may be turned out rapidly and accurately. 

For the production of i>arts in large quantities in repetitioji, 
which can be finished by turning, boring, or facing, no other 
machine tool, when equipped with suitable tools, offers the ad- 
vantages or is better suited than the turret -latlie, or its elder 
brother, the screw- machine. To faciliate the production and 
the efiicieucy of the ma(*hines, and reduce the responsibility of 
their opera! ois to the minimum, thousands of tool -makers 
throughout th(^ country are constantly engaged in constructng 
devices, fixtures, tools, and arrangements. It is with these 
classes of tools that I propose to deal in this and the following 
chapter ; devoting this one to the use of special tools in the tur- 
ret-lathe and the next to the use of similar tools in the screw- 
machine. 


m 
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It will not be necessary to go into detail in regard to the 
standard tools used in connection with the various devices and 
aimngements shown, as their use is well understood, and it 
wo%d be digressing unnecessarily to treat them or the machines 
in ®ail. Jp regard to the special tools, however, too much 
cann^yi^^ittcn . 

The variety of the tools shown and the description of their 
construction and use will warrant a careful perusal by the reader ; 
as they will be the means of suggesting modifications of the de- 
signs which can be embodied in tools for work other than that 
shown in connection with them. Tools of these types are great 
reducers of cost of production ; and the ability to devise and 
install them successfully is an enviable capability of the modern 
tool-maker. 

ATTACHMENT FOE FORMING IRREGULAR PIECES 
I^ROM THE BAR. 

The turret-lathe fixture shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ings is for forming pieces of irregular outline from the bar. It 



FIG. 164. Fig. 166, 

is adapted for work having considerable stock to be removed, 
and will duplicate the pieces very accurately and leave the fin- 
ished surface smooth and free from tool marks. As it is always 
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ready for use and can be fastened in place on the turret-lathe 
and set for the results desired in short order, it should find a 
place in all shops where the value of the turret-lathe is appre- 
ciated. < 

Figs. 164-165 are front and back views of the^xtur^^om- 
plete, while Fig. 166 is a side view, as the fixture aj^feilJtJ^hen 
bolted to the back of a turret-lathe cross-slide. The latter view 
also shows the manner in which the cutting-tool is presented to 
the work. 

The fixture i)roper consists of two main parts of cast-iron, the 
round base J and the body casting J, constructed to swivel on it. 
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The front G of the body casting is dovetailed and has a rib JET for 
the steel slide (7. The ribs N N act as strengthening ribs for the 
front and also as bearings for the pinion and lever-stud 0. The 
steel dide G and an oblong opening B allow the rack to project 
through the front € and mesh with pinion Q. This allows slide 
O tp be moved up or down by the lever at the side. The pinion, 
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dtud ^ is of tool steel and has a large head at one end and is re- 
duced and threaded on the other for the lever and fastening-nut 
The lever and pinion are keyed to the stud, 

Vhe frcttt or face of the steel slide G is finished on an incline 
at {^roxumtely the angle that would be adopted for the front 
cleai^lgj^^ a lathe-tool. This is done so as to avoid having 
"to give this clearance to the cutting-tool, which is fastened to 
the face of the slide, and requires clearance on the bottom only. 
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The cutting-tool, as shown in the side and front views, is located 
within a smaller channel in the face of the steed slide (7, at 1>, and 
is held by means of the large cap-screw F. The cutting-edge of 
the tool is sheared ofi’at the angle shown in the front view, from 
A to jB, so that it will remove the metal from the work progres- 
sively. 

The circular portions of the two main castings, Fig. 164, are 
so constructed that the body of the tool can be swiveled, there 
being graduations at 1/ to enable it to be set accurately at the 
desired angle with the work. The base J is provided with a 
tongue L which fits nicely in the slot for the tool-post in the 
turret-lathe cross-slide. The main casting I is hollow in the 
center to allow a centre hub of the base to project up through 
it. The bolt X, by which the base is secured to the cross-slid6^ 
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passes up through this hub and thus it is not necessary to loosen 
the base when swiveling the body casting or tool-head. To set 
the tool-head the two nuts T T at the base studs are looser 
and the head graduations set to the angle desired. ®ie nuts|Sii:e 
then fastened, and the head is rigidly held in p^^tion. 
manner in which the two castings are finished so as toSijll^y true 
with each other and swivel, is shown at F Fin Fig. 166. 

As a practical illustration of the manner in which the fixture 
is used, there is shown in Fig. 167 a plan view of it as located 
and fastened to the lathe cross-slide, with the cutting-tool in 
position for finishing from bar stock the taper end of a mild 
steel tool-post. For this work a tail -stock, equipped with cen- 
tre, replaces the turret usually employed and supi)orts the end 
of the i)iece being formed and also sets the gauge for length. 

In machining the part shown in Fig. 168, the stock is fed out 
the required distance, and the spring-chuck jammed. The tail- 
centre, which is very hard, enters the bar far enough to support 



it. The handle of the fixture is then grasped by the operator 
and pulled downw ard until the lowest point of the cutting -tool 
at A is somewdiat near the centre of the revolving stock. The 
cross-slide of the lathe is tlien fed forward, and the tool com- 
mences to cait until the slide stops against the stop-screw and the 
edge of the tool has removed considerable stock. The slide is 
now held securely against the stop-screw by the operator press- 
ing dowm hard on the cross-slide lever; then with his right hand 
he pulls down on the tool-head lever, thereby feeding the cut- 
ting-tool downward, and the stock is gradually removed by the 
shearing cut of the tool, and the bar is finished, as shown. As 
each portion of the tooPs cutting-edge removes the metal, it 
passes below the centre of the bar and ceases to cut, so there is 
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only a narrow surface of cutting-edge of the tool removing metal 
at the one time. The machining of the work is thereby pro- 
g»ssive ; there is no tendency to chatter or mark the work ; and 
bjwaving^ good stream of oil constantly running on the work, 
a mb, sm^^hly finished surface is the result. As soon as the 
entij^l^l^ig-edge of the tool has passed below the cenrte of the 
bar, the lathe cross-slide is fed back to its former position, and 
the cutting-tool raised for the ncixt x)iece. In order to produce 
the best results, the cuttiiig-cdgcis of the tool should bo left quite 
hard, and be oil-stoned to a iHu AMdly straight and keen edge. 
The amount of clearance and shear has also considerable effect 
on the results, and must be determined by the quality and nature 
of the material which it is desirt^d to machine. 

In Fig. 169 is an illustration of apiece of work, the taper 
surface G of which is tinislunl by the use of the si)(H*ial fixture. 
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In Fig. 170 is shown a special tui ret-tool used for supporting the 
smaller tapered end Jf ^y\nU^ the other pail is being finished. 
The stock machined was a 2 -inch drill-rod, and the long taiier sur- 
face was required to be finisluHl as smooth and clean as possible, 
and slight changes were made in the tool slide to accomiilish 
these desired results. The slide C of the fixture was replaced 
with another that diflered from the first only in tliat the face 
was left st^raight and at a right angle with the cross-slide, instead 
of being inclined for back clearance. Thus, when the edge of 
the cutting-tool passed by the centre of the stock, the portion 
machined would rub against it, and with the stock rapidly rotat- 
ing, the friction was sufficient to give quite a polish to the ma- 
chined surface. 
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In Figfl. 172 and 173 are shown two samples of work, the 
formed surfaces of which were machined by the use of the fixt- 
ure here shown, and in Fig. 171 is a sketch of one of the cuttiA- 
tools used for them, from which an idea of their danstru^on 
may be gained. ^ m 

The great saving in producing work of this classcSi^^rom 
bar stock, in preference to using separate castings, has made the 
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turret-lathe as great a factor iii the production of machine parts 
as the engine lathe. For that reason any method or device 
which will add to the capacity of the machine and increase the 
sufficient of output should be adopted, and the fixture herein 
described is one which will do this. It can be easily adopted for 



Fig 172 liG 173 


work other than of the class shown, such as chandelier and elec- 
trical fixture work, where large quantities of ornamental knobs, 
joints, and various other parts are produced from large brass 
rods or bars; and, in fact, for producing shaped pieces from the 
bar of steel, brass, fibre, or hard rubber. 
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BOX-TOOL FOB THE TUBEET-HEAD. 

In Fig. 175 is shown the i)iniou as used in drill-press spindle* 
in Fig. 174 the tools used for the first operation* 
T^g^^nions weie of cold-rolled mild steel, and were roughed 
out and countered at each end in the turret-lathe. The box-tool 
shown in Fig. 174 and a cutting-off tool were all that were neces- 
sary for it. The box-tool is finished from a mild-steel forging, 
which is first centred, and the stem E turned to fit the hole in 
the turret, and both ends faced. It was then located on the 
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FIG. 175. 


head centie and set to run true in the steady rest, and the hole 
bored in the fa(*e for the bushing which was of tool steel, 
hardened and lapped to size, to fit the stock to be worked. The 
set-screw L holds it in position. A hole is then bored and 
reamed through the stem E for the centre-drill K, which is 
fastened within it by the headless screw M, Two cutting-tools, 
I and <7 respectively, are let into the box as in the position 
shown: one, J, for roughing, set slightly in advance of the 
other one, J, which finishes. These two tools are hardened, and 
drawn to a light-straw temper ; a set-screw for each, on the side, 
holds them in position. When using the tool, the bar of stock 
is held in the spring-chuck, and the tools I and J, in the box- 
holder, set so as to rough down the stem B of the pinion-blanks 
Fig. 175, as shown, leaving enough stock to allow of a finishing 
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cut being taken in the lathe, and then grinding them to size in 
a Lauis grinder. The centre-drill K is set so as to centre the 
end of the stem at the same t ime. The use of the two cutters im 
the box-tool, as shown, acts very well, and reduces tluf time (M 
the work considc^rably, removing the stock — as it dij^— -all Ai 
one cut. The fastening of the centre-drill, K, as shoTi|||^so 
contributes to reducing the time, as well as centring the stem 
true. 

TWO SPECIAL CHUCKS FOK THE l^UEEET-LATHE. 

In Fig. 17G are sliown two views of a special chuck used for 
boring and facing the hubs of cast. l)evel -gears. This chuck, to- 
gether with the one shown iji Fig. 178, is used for the machin- 
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ing of gears which are used in large quantities on cheap ma- 
chines, and their use allows of the work being produced in a 
veiy rapid maimer, and to the degree of accuracy required and 
as cheaply as possible. The cross-sectional view of this chuck 
with the work in position show s clearly th(‘. design and method 
of construction. The body K of the chuck is of cast-iron, and 
is bored out and threaded at the back to fit the spindle of the 
turret-lathe. It is then finished on the face and a clearance-hole 
bored at L, and the locating-seat ilf M for the gear-face fin- 
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i^ed, as shown, by using the compound rest, and setting it over 
as required. The inside of the chuck is then threaded for the 
ifastening-lid at P P. This lid is also of csist-iroii, finished as 
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pins within the teeth. The lid is then screwed on Sind forces the 
bevel-face of the gear against the locating-surface M M of the 
chuck, truing it and holding it securely. The hole is then bore# 
at 0, and the hub faced by the use of the combination t(^ 
shown in Fig. 177. By the use of this chuck, the 
gear is bored and finished true with the gear-face, whicnlll^t- 
iron gears is absolutely necessary, in order for the gears to run 
well when assembled. 

The chuck shown in Fig. 178 is of a much simpler design 
and construction; but is just as useful and rapid in production 
for the class of work for which it is used as the other. It 
consists of one body casting A which is bored and threaded at 
back to fit the turret-lathe spindle, and bored on the face of the 
clearance-hole at C and at B as a truing point for the gear- 
face of the work F, The work is fastened in position by the two 
clamps I L The spring E around each of the clamp-studs con- 
tributes to the rapid locating of the work and its removal when 
finished. The work is driven by the stud steel pin L as shown, 
and can be located, fastened, and machined in a very rapid man- 
ner, as a turn of the thumb-nuts J J releases the clamps, which 
are raised above the work by the springs E E, and the work G 
can be slipped out and another gear located and fastened in its 
place in very short order. The hole is bored in these gears, and 
the hub faced by means of a tool similar to the one shown in Fig. 
177. After boring the hole, it is finished to size by the usual 
chucking-reamer and finishing ^‘floating” reamer, which insures 
the hole being round and true. 


DETAIL SKETCHES OF TOOLS AND FIXTURES FOB 
MACHINING PULLEYS. 

The set of tools of which sketches are here shown were de- 
signed by the author for finishing countershaft clutch-pulleys in 
the turret-lathe, and have been very successfully used for this 
purpose. . It was desired to turn out the pulleys in large quan- 
tities, ahd to have the work accurately done, 'making them dupli- 
cates so far as their finished dimensions were concerned. Th^ 
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tools were so constructed that the pulleys could be finished com- 
plete at one setting. 

The ts^pe of pulleys which this particular set of tools was de- 
igned tt) machine is shown in the two views in Pig. 179, and 
asists ^ a six-arm pulley of a common type. The points to 
h4m^^0meA are as follows: The hole was to be bored and 
reamed and one end of the hub faced ; the sides of the rim were 
to be faced, and an interior portion of the i‘im bored and fini^ed 




on a very slight taper, as shown, for the friction or rubbing sur- 
face of the chuck ; and, finally, the face of the pulley had to be 
crowned and finished. 

In order to accomplish all these operations at one handling 
of the piece, all the tools had to be specially constructed for the 
purpose. They consisted of a chuck for holding the work 
while being machined, a combination and boring hub-facing 
tool, a turret fixture for boring and finishing the clutch portion, 
and a special compound slide-rest, with cutting-tools at the bafdl' 
and front. 
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Two views of the chuck are shown in Figs. 180 and 184, and 
the several parts of the chuck appear in detail in the other fig- 
urea The chuck so holds the work that all points to be ma^ 



chined are easily accessible to the cutting-tools. There are nine- 
teen parts in the chuck. The body is a forging of mild steel. 



j 

FIG. 181. 


and is bored and threaded at the back to fit the spindle of the 
turret-lathe. There are three projecting lugs or false jaws JI J, 
as ^own, and the faces of these were turned off to form three 
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even, supports for three of the pulley arms. The outside sur* 
faces JST JST of the lugs were turned to a suitable diameter for the 



Fio. 183 . Fig. 184 . 

purpose of locating the pulley in a central position by means of 
the inside of the pulley rim, Which comes in contact with these 



surfaces JT^Twhen the pulley is held in the chuck. The sur^ 
faces K and I of each lug, therefore, determine the position of 
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the pulley with sufficient accuracy for machining while the arms 
are clamped securely by the jaws 0 0 0. 

The construction and operation of the chuck will be clear 
understood from the engravings, and it will be seen ths^ the p 
leys can be clamped in position or removed very readily. Itite 
three jaws 0 0 0 which grip the spokes of the pulL 
them against the faces of the false jaws, are moved in or out, as 
required, by simply tightening or loosening the wedge-screw P, 
which raises or lowers the wedges Ny as shown in the sectional 
view of Fig. 184. In making the chuck it is interesting to note 
that the finishing of the rectangular holes L and M, Fig. 181, in 
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which slide the wedges N and jaws O, was accomplished by the 
use of broaches of the type shown in Fig. 188. For such work 
the broach should be constructed with very coarse teeth on the 
lower end to take out the bulk of the stock. It will be noticed 
that the teeth on the two ends of the broach are so inclined as to 
give shearing cuts in opposite directidns, the object of this being 
to break off the chips as the broach passes through the work. 
The upper end of the broach is left perfectly straight for about 
two inches and serves as a sizer. The broaching of the holes 
is accomplished by forcing the broach (;omi)letely through them 
under the power-press. The machining of the other parts of the 
chuck presents no difficulties and will be understood by reference 
to the figures. All parts except the body of the chuqk are of 
tool steel, and all wearing surfaces were hardened and tempered. 

The combination boring and hub-facing tool-holder is shown 
in Fig. 189. After the hole in the pulley is bored and the hub 
faced by this tool, it is finished by the small chucking reamer 
and by a fini^ing reamer of the ^^float|ng type, to insure the 
hole being true and round. 
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The special turret-tool for finishing the clutch portion of the 
pulley is shown in Fig. 190, and details of the parts in Pigs. 191, 
p2, and 193. The three cutting-tools are held in dovetailed 
Qnels^nished to an angle of three degrees with the centre 
fixture, this being the angle of the chuck surface on 
th^kli^Ror of the i)ulley rim. Having the grooves finished at 



this angle makes it easier to set the cut tens correctly, and as the 
cutters are held by clamping they can be adjusted to remove the 
right amount of metal. 

Ill Fig. 194 is a plan view of the special compound slide-rest, 
with the cutting-tools in position. This slide- rest consists of the 
main casting A, which is tittenl to the carriage of the turret-lathe, 
replacing the cross-slide; of the compound rest B and O, in 
which the gashing- or rough ing-tools are held; and of the face 
crowning- and finishing-tool fastened within the main casting A 



Fig. 191. 


in a dovetailed groove at the back, as clearly indicated in Fig. 
195. There are seven roughing-tools and two side tools, located 
in channels in the slide 0 and fastened by the set-screw in the 
strap H — the six short ones for gashing the scale and roughing 
off the face, and the other two for facing the sides of the pulley 
rim. The face crowning- and finishing-tool is located in such a 
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position in the body plate A that its cutting-edge will operate in 
a line tangent to the periphery of the pulley ; and as the tool 
designed to make a shearing cut, the metal is removed progr^y 
sively from one side of the pulley to the other, thus reducing vk 


n 

Fig. 192. Fig. 198. 



strain and the tendency to chatter. A plan of the slide-rest is 
given in Fig. 194, and in Fig. 195 is the elevation, which also 
shows the manner of holding the ])ulley in the chuck. 

Eef erring to Fig. 195, it will he seen that the pulley is se- 
cured in the chuck by slipping the spokes into the notches of the 



jaws and tightening the wedge-screws P so as to draw the spokes 
tightly against the locating-faces, as shown. The hole in the 
pulley is then bored and the hub faced by the combination tool 
shown in Fig. 189, after which the clutch portion is finished by 
the fixture shown in Fig. 190, the leading stud supporting the 
work while it is being machined, and remaining in the hole until 
the pulley has been finished. The face gashing- or roughing- 
tools are next run in and fed sidewise about ^-inch, thus re- 
jitoving all that is necessary to clean them up. 
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To droim and finish the pulley, the whole slide-rest is fed 
£at by the cross-feed screw of the carriage until the entire cut- 
vg-edge of the crowning- and finishing-tool has passed beneatii 



it and finished and sized il to the shape and si/e leciuired. The 
use of this set of tools insuies an exact duplication of the work 
produced at a low cost. 

There is one thing that must not he lost sight of, when con- 
structing a forming and finishing tool of the type shown here, 



for crowning the pulley: As the face or cutting-edge is finidied 
and ground so as to take a shearing cut, and the tool is located in 
such a position in the main casting as to give it the required 
clearance-angle, the forming-face must be finished as shown at 
B, Fig. 196. As the tool is set at an angle with the face of the 
puHey, in order to produce the shape desired, one side must be 
considerably higher than the other, as at B. This should be 
figured out and a templet made, according to the degree of clear* 
ance given and the amount of shear to the cutting-face. 
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TOOLS POE MACHINING A SPECIAL CASTING. 

The hood-shaped easting shown in Fig. 197 formed part ft 
an electrical appliance wliich was being manufactu^jjd in la^e 
numbers and, as it is a characteristic piece of duplR>^^^v^k, 


FIG. 197. 

the method emx)loyed in its production niay prove of interest to 
my readers. 

The operations necessary for machining this casting were, 
first, to drill and ream the 1-ineh hole A; second, face the base 
J5; third, finish the circular portion C O given diameter and 



Fig. 198. 


taper ; and, finally, to drill the J-inch holes through the centre of 
each of the four parts J>. The first and second operations were 
both performed in a turret-lathe with the casting held in a four- 
jaw chuck, as shown in Fig. 198. The hole A was first bored 
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with the usual turret boring-tool and reamed to size with a 
floating reamer. The work was then driven slowly, by throw- 
; ill the back gears ; and the second operation, that of facing 
t^ base ^was performed by the use of a large face milling-cut- 
^l^i^r on an arbor whicli was held in the turret-head, as 
sho^i^n Fig. 198. This cutter was of the ordinary tyjie of 
facing-cutter, except that the teeth, on the facing side, were 
staggered to prevent chatter. The cutter, which was driven by 
the key K was held in place on the arbor by the nut JV and 
washer W, 

With this cutter it was possible to machine a large number of 
castings before it required to be ground. 

The third operation, that of fiuisliiiig the circular taper sur- 
faces C O, was accomjilished as sliown in Fig. 199 by the use of 



Fig. m 


an end-mill in a universal milling-machine. The work was held 
on an arbor between the tail and dividing-head centres and the 
swivel carriage moved around until the table and arbor stood at 
the desired angle with the face of the milling-cutter. After set- 
ting the work so that the desired amount of , stock would be re- 
moved, the cross-feed screw was. clamped, and the work fed 
against the cutter by re\^ol ving the dividing-head by hand. For 
the last operation, that of drilling the holes D D, the jig shown 
in Fig. 200 was constructed. This jig was made in two parts, a 
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body casting in which the work was located, and a lid TT, which 
was hinged at one side and carried the four tool-steel bushir 
JS jK by means of which the holes were located and drilled. £1 

A hinged bolt and thumb-nut Q served to clamp thej^wo 
parts together when the jig was in use. 

The bottom of the body was bored out to correspoi^j||^per 
and diameter with the taper surfaces of the work at C C. Ex- 
tending inward from one side of this hole was a lug K in which 
was fitted the stop-pin Z. Tlie stem of this pin, where it fitted 



the stop-lug, was eccentric with the body of the pin, so as to pro- 
vide for adjustment, while the screw J locked the pin in place 
when the proper adjustment was attaiiied. 

This pm was brought against one of the inner lugs of the 
castings, as at E, and thus located the lugs in the proper position 
to be drilled. 

When in use the swinging clamp Q is released and the lid W 
thrown back. The work is then slipped into the body and lo- 
cated within the taper seat and against the stop-pin Z, The 
lid is then brought down by grasping the handle 8 and as the 
spring pad U strikes the work, the tension of the spring 0 O 
enables it to force it tightly down on the locating-seat. The lid 
is then held down on the body casting with one hand, while the 
swinging clamp is swmng up and fastened with the other. The 
casting is then drilled through the bushings E B. One of the 
best features of the jig is the impossibility of the chips and dirt 
interfering with the accurate and positive locating of the work« 
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MULTI-SPIN^DLE DEILLING AND TAPPING AT- 
TACHMENT AND WOEK FIXTUEE. 



^ial multi-spindle drilling and tapping attachment 
ancBityjpifk fixture, shown in the accompanying illustrations, 
werWrosigiicd by the writer. The work shown in Fig. 201 is a 
circular casting with a large central hole and six small holes a a. 
It was for drilling and tapping these six holes that the attach- 



Fig. 201 


ment here shown was designed, and as it proved a great cost-re- 
ducer and allowed the lequiied degre(^ of interchangeability at 
the minimum of cost, its adaptability for a large variety of work 
is apparent. It also show^s another use to which the ever handy 
— and often idle — turret-lathe may be put. 

The six holes for the casting are equally divided around a 
circle concentric with the large hole c c, and are drilled entirely 
through the bosses. The large hole is bored and one side of the 
bosses faced in a preceding operation in the turret-lathe, and 
the keyway is let in so as to be in the same relative position to 
the bosses in all of the castings. 

Fig. 202 shows, partly in section, the fixture complete and 
also several of the main parts. Fig, 203 is a i>lan, with the 
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arrangement of the geai*s and their relative positions on the sta- 
tionary spindle-disk. As shown in Fig. 202, the attachmeii 
consists of three main parts, of which A is the driver, C the s 
tionary spindle and leading sl-nd. The driver Ay ^®cast-im^, 
was finished first, boi ing it out at the back and theI^|Jlrea^p3g 
it to fit snugly Ihe si)indle of the turret-lathe. A hole 
bored straight through from the face at B and threaded as 
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shown, getting it dead true. The front was then faced, thus 
insuring the lubrication of the entire surface. 

The stationary disk O, a circular casting with bosses on each 
side, to the number of thirteen on the front and seven on the 
back, was then machined. The central hole lor the spindle D 
was first bored and reamed to size, a mandrel was driven in, and 
both sides were faced, leaving all the bosses the same height. 
We were now ready to locate and finish the holes for the six 
spindle-gears If and the intermediate gears K. A stud of tool 
steel was turned up, hardened and ground to fit the central hole 
in the disk tightly. We then finished up six buttons of the type 
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used for accurate jig-making, and ground them to |-inch on the 
^utside and the ends perfectly square. The central stud was 
ered into the hole and one of the buttons was located the 
dist^ce from the centre by using the verniers and deduct- 
ingtoe diameter of the stud and button. The button was then 
fastll^f^^ the disk by its screw, being located as nearly in the 
centre of the bosses as x>ossible. The second button was located 
the required distance from the first and froan the centre of the 
stud in the same manner, and this operation was repeated until 
all six buttons were located. 

The disk was clami)ed on the lathe face-plate and the central 
stud removed. The first button was trued and removed, and a 



^-inch hole drilled, bored, and reamed entirely through the disk. 
The next button was then located, trued, and removed and the 
hole bored and finished in the same manner; repeating until the 
six holes were finished. We were now sure of the accuracy and 
position of the gears when placed, and the interchangeability of 
the holes when drilled. Before drilling and tapping the holes 
for the six intermediate gears, the gears were turned and cut. 

The drill-chuck spindles and gears were each in one piece and 
were mild-steel forgings which were first centred and faced the 
same length. The spindle portions G were turned to within 
•006-inch of the finish size and the ends threaded for the nut, 
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leaving a shonlder for the washer. The taper portion for the 
chuck was turned, leaving the same amount of stock for 
ing as on the other cud. The gear portion E was then finishr 
to the required diameter, and all were finished in the 
with the portion G a smooth running fit in the reaii||^ol^n 
the disk, and the sides of the gears ground perfectly flaf^ " 
with the spindles. The teeth were then cut. 

The six intermediate gears K also were of steel; and six 
shoulder-studs or screws were made of tool-steel for them. The 
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large, or driving-gear F was of cast-iron and was bored and 
reamed to the same size as the central hole In the disk ; the sid^ 
were ground as the others, and a keyway let in for fastening it 
to the spindle and leading stud D. The portion D of the stud 
turned within the disk after hardening. A second shoulder was 
left at Jfso that the space between it and the first would acwm- 
modatethe disk and the driving gear. Ahexa^nwa^ milled 
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at M and the stud reduced ior the remaiuder of its length), the 
end rounded to act as a leading stud and enter a reamed hole iU 
Ve work fixture when in operation, to support it. The six holes 
A the iiftermediate-gear screws were then drilled and tapped, 
so^at ^Jlfears would occupy the positions shown in the plan. 
Afi^l^jfiuing and tapping the hole for the stud B B all parts 
were assembled, as shown, the chucks being driven tightly on to 
the spindles. 

The fixture for locating and fastening the work is shown in 
Fig. 204. The body casting is machined first. After being cen- 
tred it has the stem turned to fit the hole in the turret-head. It is 
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then reversed and held by the finished stem in a nose-chuck and 
the front is finished, first taking a cut off the two projecting 
bosses G Gy then finishing the seat for the A\ork and turning the 
hub D to fit nicely the large cential hole lu the work (under 
cutting it at the back to prevent diit or cliips from accumulat- 
ing), and, lastly, boring and reaming the centre hole E for the 
leading stud of the drilling and tapping attachment. Before 
locating and letting in the key F in the hub I) the lid was fin- 
ished and fastened td the body casting and the holes for the drill- 
bushings were let in. 

This lid-casting is circular, with a large hole L in the cen- 
tre and raised bosses at the opposite sides where it is hinged and 
located to the body casting. These bosses were faced and a cut 
was taken off one side of the casting for the bushing-heads to 
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locate. The lid and the body casting were then clamped to- 
gether so that the boss faces rested true with each other, and tte 
hole for the hinge-screw II was let in, tapping it in the bwy 
casting and enlarging and reaming it to a snug fit fol* the Iwge 
portion of the scrtnv in the lid. The screw H was^Jhen m in 
and the hole I drilled and reamed for the taper locatinPM^d J. 
We were now ready to locate and finish the bushing-holes. The 
taper locating -pin J was forced in tightly and a hardened and 
ground plug was finished to fit tightly the hole E. Then by 
using the buttons used for locating the sj^indle holes in the 
drilling and tapping attachment these six holes were located in 
the same manner. The hinge-screw H and the locating-stud J 
were then removed, the lid was clamped to the face-plate, the 
buttons made true, and holes bored and reamed to the required 
size. The bushings K were made of tool steel and forced into the 
holes in the M. Three holes were then drilled and tapped in 
the body casting in the positions shown by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 204 to accommodate the clamp -screws. These three clamps 
are only used when tapping the holes, the lid being then 
removed. After the six clearance-holes for the drills and taps 
were drilled and the key let in so that the bosses of the casting 
would cam approximately corre(!t, the fixture was complete. 

In Fig. 205 is shown the manner of setting up the multi-spin- 
dle attachment and the work fixture. The driver, or back plate 
of the attachment is screwed on to the spindle of the turret-lathe. 
A clamp-strap of f-inch thick flat iron, bent to the shape 
required, with a hole in the centre for the stud B B, Fig. 213, 
and the ends bent inward and set-screws let in, was then secured 
with the ends fastened to the body of the lathe and the stud 
B B fastened to the strap by the nut, thereby locating and fast- 
ening the spindle-disk without the possibility of shifting when 
in operation. 

The work fixture was located by entering the stem into one of 
the holes in the turret-head, the slide moved up, and the fixture 
manipulated until all six drills entered the bushings of the fixt- 
ure. The fixture was then fastened, the lid was thrown back, 
the work or casting to be drilled located by the key on the hub 
of the fixture, as shown, and the lid or bushing-plate relocated 
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by the taper plug. The lathe is started, and as the driver 
revolves, and with it the driving gear, the spindle-disk remains 
sVtionary, allowing the six drills to turn at the speed desired. 
T* turre^slide is moved up, the six holes are drilled in the 
woIk, the hashed piece removed and replaced by another, and 
the a^j^^n repeated. After all the castings in the lot have 
been drilled they are tapped by simply substituting tai)s for the 
six drills and removing the bushing-idate from the work fixture. 
The locating of the castings so that alignment of the drilled holes 
with the taps will be jjerfect is accomplished without any trouble, 
as the key way in the casting brings them in the same location 
as in the first or drilling operation, and the three clamx)S hold it 
tightly in position. When tapping, the s])iiidles are run at the 
proper speed and tlu^ woi k is brought uj) to the tai)S, the opera- 
tor keeping his hand on the shifter, and as soon as the taps have 
come through the holes the lathe is reversed and the taps are fed 
out. 



CHAPTER XIII, 


Special Tools, Fixtures, and Devices for Machining 
Repetition Farts in the Screw-Machine. 

FOUR SPECIAL BOX-TOOLS FOR THE SCREW- 
MAOIIINE. 

Hie tools shown and described in this chapter were designed 
for and used in the screw-machines, but many of the designs are 
adaptable with slight modifications to the turret-lathe as well. 

The tools shown in Figs. 20G to 209 are for making small tubes 
used for perforating leather shoe-ti])s. These tubes run from 

to i-inch ill diameter, are made from drill rod, and are re- 
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quired to be finished with a smooth reamed hole through them 
true with the outside, and with one end chamfered to a sharp 
edge. In producing the larger sizes of tubes very little trouble 
was encountered, but for the smaller sizes (and they were required 
in the largest quantities) much trouble was met with. All trou- 
ble, however, was overcome and very good results attained by 
the use of the tools shown herein. 

Fig. 206 is for ohamfeAng the ends and centring the tubes. 

The body or box portion, bf cast-iron, has a hole through it for 

f 190 
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Hlq entering-tool F and its adjusting-screw C. A hole is broadi^ 
the body for the chamfering-tool €, at an angle which 
the face of (7 to be ground square. The bushing G is of 
Lsteei, Is hardened and lapped to the size of the drill-rod. 
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By chamfering the end of the tubes with this tool, before drill- 
ing and reaming the hole, a sharp edge can be produced. 

Fig. 207 shows the tool for drilling the tubes. The drill is 
held in a split bushing by the adjusting-screw K and round- 
head screw N. The bu.shing L is forced into the holder. 

Fig. 208 is for cutting off the tubes. On account of their 
smaller diameter it is necessary to support the stock during the 
operation. The body of the tool is of cast-iron. The cutting- 
off tool is of a somewhat special construction. It is of a i X i- 
inch stock finished all over to fit within the channel, and with a 
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groove in one side for the feather U. The grooves F on the bot- 
tom are for the collar of the feed-screw W. The cutting end of 
the tool T is finished to the usual shape required for such a tool ; 
an narrow as possible, according to the size of the stock. These 
three tools produce the perforating tubes to the degree of inter- 
changeability and accuracy required, and in a very rapid man- 
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uer. The tubes, after being thus fiuished, are hardened and 
tempered to a dark blue, and are forced into radial holes in a 
mUd-steel disk. Different combinations of sizes of tubes #re 
located in these disks, to produce the pattern desired in t^ir 
leather shoe-tips and inisce.llaueous lesither findings 

The box-tool, Fig. 209, is of a distinctly different^^^pf/rom 
those above described ; it is used for poi nting slender needle valves 
on an incandescent oil -lamp of •well-known make. It is rather dif- 
ficult to point wire of small diameter by the ordinary means avail- 
able in the screw-machine, especially if the points are to taper 
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quite gradually, as at M. By the ordinary method the cutting 
surface of the tool would be so -wide that it would be almost 
impossible to keep the wire true and hold it sufficiently rigid. 
The body or box portion of the tool is a forging of mild steel, 
with a rectangular hole at B and a tool-steel bushing at C. The 
cutting-tool E is fitted snugly into a square broached hole, the 
side of which is in line •with the end of the bushing. The rear- 
end of the tool is threaded for adjustment nut G. A bracket is 
fastened to the body of the tool, and the spiral spring, which is 
required to be quite stiff, is located as shown. A hole is let into 
the body at D as clearance for the angular-faced tool-post fixt- 
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lire L. A channel F is let into the under side of the pointing- 

E, with a taper side at the reai* coinciding with the taper 
o^. In first operation the cutting tool E is allowed to pro- 
jeA adjust^ it by the nut G slightly beyond the centre bush- 
^^^^he box-tool is brought up to the work, the wire 
enteJwiire hole D. As the tool E bcsgins to cut, the engager L 
commences to force the tool back, and continues to do so until it 
ceases to cut and the wire is pointed as shown. The turret is 
then brought back, and the spring causes the cutting-tool to 
resume its former position. 

SCKEW-MAdHINE FIXTURES AND TOOLS FOE 
MAKING RPEET)-I N DK AT( )KS. 

The sketches herewith are of tAvo si)ecial chucks and of a 
tapping -machine whicli were designed by Mr. W. J. Parker, 
foreman of the Fulton Machine Works, Bioooklyn, the chucks 
being used for machining a easting (Fig. 210) which forms the 
body of a speed-indicator manufactured by that firm. The work 
on tliis casting was the boring out of the larger circular portion 
A for the revolving dial-plates of the 
indicator; the facing of the bottom B 
and of the hub around which thculials 
revolve, and the drilling of the small 
hole Gill the centre of this hub. All 
this was accomplished in one ojiera- 
tion, after the work had been fastened 
in the chuck (Fig. 211). The second 
operation was the boring and reaming 
of a hole T) (Fig. 210) for the spin- 
dle of the indicator and the finishing of a centre and thrust 
bearing for the end of it at E, Both chucks are used in the 
screw-machine in conjunction with a set of turret-tools for each. 

Fig. 211 shows the chuck used for the first operation. It 
consists of a circular casting having a hub at the back and a 
raised portion on its face for holding the work. The casting is 
fitted to the screw-machine spindle, and faced and bored to admit 
the large circular portion of the work as shown at X, being bored 
13 
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to a depth sufficient for the upper side of the work to project 
dightly above the face JT of the chuck. The face of the 
is milled away on each side of the square central portion 
that the work may be easily located or 


FIG. an. 

machine-steel plate, located on the face of the chucks by two 
dowel-pins K K and fastened by the four corner screws Z // L L, 
This plate, while fastened to the main casting, is bored suffi- 
ciently to tightly clamp the edges of the large circular portion 
and for clearance for the cutting-tools. Fig. 211 shows clearly 


0 


VERTICAL CROSS-SECTION OF. 

CHUCK AND WORK 

FIG. 213. 

how the work is located and clamped on the chuck. The work 
is machined by the usual type of turret-tools. 

The second operation is accomplished by the use of the chuck 
shown in Pig 212, which is of distinctly different design from 
that of the chuck Pig. 211. It is a circular hub-backed casting, 
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with a rather long, flat, projecting standard at JT, fitted, as in 
the other case, to the screw-machine spindle and having the 
of It machined flat and square with the face of F, The work is 
locMd on this projecting face at two points by K and also 
at jlv a ciM^ar machine-steel disk fitting within the portion A, 
Fig. 2^^f^he work and fastened to the face IT, Fig. 213, of 


Fig. 213 . Fig. 214 . 

the chuck by screws and dowel-pins (not shown) and at K by 
the steel plate J, which, as will be st'on, is fastened by screws 
and dowel-pins. For clamping the work to the chuck the 
swinging bracket and clamping-screw N are used, the construc- 
tion of which is shown in the cross-section view of Fig. 214, 
where the work is shown fastened upon the chuck. The work 
machined in these chucks is, needless to say, perfectly inter- 
changeable. 

METHOD FOB FINISHING DUPLICATE WOEK IN 
THE SCREW-MACHINE. 

The special tools and fixtures here described were designed 
for the screw-machine, and consisted of an improved driver 
for the work; a special arrangement of lathe centres, and a form- 
ing-tool and holder which will duplicate work without chatter- 
ing and without regard to pressure applied by the operator. 

The particular piece of work for which these tools were de- 
signed is diown in two views in Figs. 216 and 216 and is called 
a goose-neck.” It is a brass casting, and is finished at the 
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taper end marked A. Before finishing this surface, the castings 
were centred at C, and chamfered slightly on the inside 
The first fixture made for the fini^ing operation was the social 
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chuck, a cross-section of which is showji in Fig. 217. The body 
of the chuck was a casting of the shape shown, and was bored 
out at C C. It was first chucked in the lathe and bored out and 
threaded at Gf Cf to fit the spindle of the screw-machine, and then 



squared up. It was then faced and the rim trued, . A hole was 
bored and threaded at D to admit the centre E, which was fin- 
ished with a shoulder at jP so as to allow it to rest squarely 
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against the face of the chuck. A square hole was then let 

ough the face of the chuck to admit the driver /, which was 
mai!^ of §-inch round tool steel and bout as shown, and the end I 
finil^d to ^smooth fit within the hole <7. The round portion if 
of th%dri^^l^as long enough to allow it to extend clear through 
the scBli^machine spindle, and was connected to the wire-feed 
lever. This mai^^ner of connecting the driver allowed it to be 
forced out and in, thereby permitting the work to be located on 
the centres, and removed when finished without stopping the 
machine. 

As the edge B of the work. Fig. 215, gives a very narrow bear- 
ing for the tail centres, and as the work revolved very fast, it 
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was not practical to adopt the ordinary centre, as there was a 
tendency for the end of the work to run hot and burr up. So, to 
overcome this, the special sleeve and running-eontre, shown in a 
cross-sectional view in Fig. 21 8, were Jiiade. This fixture consists 
of a sleeve which was first bored out and tapped at the back end 
for the centre end -thrust screw M. It was then placed on an 
arbor and turned taper on the outside to lit the tail-stock, which 
had been fitted to the screw-machine. The end-thrust screw M 
was then made with thrust end finished flat, hardened and pol- 
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isbed. It was then screwed tightly into the sleeve. The run- 
ning-ehntre K was then made of tool steel and finished to fit gae 
sleeve smoothly, and tapered at L and the point rounded. Jhis 
end was then hardened and polished. After an %ihhol€®iad 
been let into the sleeve and the inside polished simil^, tmT fixt- 
ure was finished. 

As the manner of finishing the formed surface of the work is 
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distinctly different from tne usual methods in general use, and 
as the forming-tool and holder are of a novel design, they are 
worthy of a detailed description. 

By referring to Pigs. 219 and 220, in which a plan and side 
view respectively of the tool and holder are shown, the following 
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description of them will be intelligently understood. The holder 
is a casting of the shape shown at F, and was dovetailed on the 
bottom and fitted to the cross-slide of the screw-machine and 
equipped with a rack to mesh with the feed-gear, as shown at 
JT, Kg. 218. The portion for holding the forming-tool Q, Pig. 
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219, was then planed dovetail, slanting upward to the degiee 
shown in the side view of Fig. 220. A hole was then drilled 
ad tapped through the lug M to admit the tool adjusting-screw 
Two Jieadless set-screws T T were also let into the side, as 
bwn. jpite forming-tool Q was of f -inch flat tool steel, finished 
fitted to the holder as shown. The shape required 
wa^IiOT worked out on the face for its entire length, and finished 
in the milling-machine with a special fly-cutter, as shown in Pig, 
218. The cutting-face of the tool, V V, Fig. 219, was sheared 
off to the angle shown, so as to allow the work to be cut gradu- 
ally. The tool was then hardened and drawn to a light-straw 
temper, and the cutting-face ground and oil -stoned to a keen 
edge. The fixture and tools were now complete and ready for 
work. 

The parts were set np in the screw-machine in the relative 
positions shown in Pig. 218. The machine was started, and the 
driver-lever pulled back, thereby drawing the driver 1 into the 
chuck. The work wjis then i)laced on the centres, with the por- 
tion Con the chuck-centres and the face end on the running-cen- 
tre K, The driver-lover was then pulled out, cansing the driver 
1 to emerge and drive the work, the running-centre L travelling 
with it. The handle O of the cross-slide was then pulled down 
and the forming-tool presented to the Avork, cutting the fa(je 
gradually. And as each portion of the work was reduced and 
finished, that x^oint of the tool i^assed the centre and came out 
under the work ; and as the whole face was finished, the entire 
cutting-face of the tool j)assed free and clear of the work. The 
driver 1 was then drawn in (without stoi)ping the machine) and 
the tail-centre drawn back and the work removed. Another cast- 
ing was then located on the centres, the driver sent out, and the 
work finished as before. 

As will at once be seen, the use of the special chuck reduces 
the time necessary to locate the work on the centres, and remove 
it when finished, to the minimum. And the running tail-centre 
eliminates the possibility of the work running hot and burring, 
as well as the waste of time in adjusting the centre against the 
work. The methods of finishing formed surfaces by means of 
tools of the design shown is meeting with more favor all the 
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time, as very wide and intricate forms can be duplicated on 
round woi’k without any trouble. Another thing, by the use o^ 
this tool work can be finished, one piece in exact duplication < 
the other. % 

FIXTUEES POE FOEMING PIECES OF 

OUTLINE. 

In the preceding chapter a fixtui*e for forming pieces of ir- 
regular outline from the bar was described, which fixture was 
adaj^ted to work ha^ ing (*,onsiderable stock to be removed. The 
tool here to be descrilx^d (consists of a similar fixture for use in 
the screw-machine for formijig irregularly shaped surfaces, but 
from individual castings instead of from the bar, and in which 
less metal is to be removed. 

The article for which this device was used is an improved gas- 
stove (H)c.k made in two ]>arts, each of which is of irregular exte- 
rior outline, as shown in the longitudinal* sectional view in Fig. 


Fig. 231. 

221. The length of the assembled cock over all is inches, 
and the i)ieces are composition castings with the holes K and F 
cored in them. Certain preliminary minor o])eralions are neces- 
sary on both parts 1 and 2 before the forming-cutter is used, in 
order to form the threaded hub O C cm j)art. 1 and the threaded 
recess B B in part 2 for a nutans of definitely locating them on 
the face-plate, which o])(‘rations will be described later on. 

The forming-cutter used for obtaining the irregular outline 
surface is one of the circular forming type of cutters, which is 
shaped entirely around its exterior surface, the cutting-edge 
being produced by milling out a longitudinal groove on its exte- 
rior as shown in Figs. 222 and 228. This is the tyjie of cutter 
that may be ground and reground almost indefinitely without al- 
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teriiig the shape of its cutting-edge if the body of the cutter is 
properly shaped. The cutter shown in Figs. 222 and 223, which 
Represent the cutter used for machining the siirface of part 2 of 
tie gas-cock, was made of tool steel, which was annealed and 
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bored out at D and a keyway let down through the entire length 
at Gy after whi(3h it was driven on to an arbor and the ends fin- 
ished as shown at B B, and the required shape turned on to the 
outside from end to mid to temidet, as shown. The finishing of 
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this forming was done very carefully by first roughing it out with 
the usual lathe-tools and then using a variety of hand-tools to 
finish it to shaiie. Especial care was taken to get its entire sur 
face smooth and free from marks, and it was finished to a dead* 
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smooth finish by means of lapping with stick, emery, and oU. 
This \fas necessary, as the work was required to have a high fin- 
ish after being machined, and as the manner in which the cutt^ 
was presented to the work allowed of its burnishing tto sam^ 
soon as the cutting-edge had removed the requir^L. amoun®)f 
stock and passed the centre. _ 

After being lapped, the cutter was set up in the milTl^*ina- 
chine and a groove milled out to form the cutting-edge from E Q 
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to jF, as shown in Fig. 222, it l>eing milled on a spiral, as shown 
in the face view. Fig. 222, so as to cause the cutter to remove the 
stock progressively. In fact, the cutting-edge of the cutter was 
finished in the same manner !i8 a wide-face milling-cutter, except 
that the spiral was not quite as abrupt. After finishing the cut- 



to a very light-straw temper, thus leaving it as hard^^llis con- 
sistent with reliable cutting. (||||^ ^ 

The cutting-edge was then ground on the cutter-aiMer, and 
carefully oil-stoned so as to present a smooth, ke^^B/for its 
entire length. The holder, or bracket, shown whmh 

supports the cutter and its cutter-stud IT, Fig. 226^^8 made 
from a forging with the shank N finished to fit the large topl-post 


of the turret-lathe. The way in which the cutter is mounted in 


the holder is drown in Fig. 223, which shows a top view of the 
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cutter in place upon its stud R and the hand-lever R mounted 
upon the projecting end M of the stud. 

The manner of using the fixture may be understood from Figs. 



Fitr 2^6 

t 6 and 227 , Fig 226 showing a liout \ lew of both fixture and 
jrk in position, the face plate, the turret head, and Fig. 227 an 



end view toward the face plate to indicate the manner in which the 
cutting-edge of the cutter is presented to the work. In ma<^n- 
ing the work the handle of the cross slide is moved by the left 
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hand of the operator until the cutting-edge of the tool is in the 
position against the work shown in the end view, Fig. 227, and 
held there with the lielp of the feed-screw of the cross-slide, 
while with the right the lever of the forming-tool is p^fbd for J 
ward. As the cutter is slowly revolved hi the holde^hy tm 
pressure on the lever, it cuts and removes the required am^[^ 
of stock progressively, due to its spiral cutting-edge, and as the 
cutting-edge passes the centre line the friction of the finished por- 
tions of the work revolving rapidly against the exterior of the 
cutter produces a high finish of its entire surface. 

The cutter which was used for milling part 1 of the gas-cock. 
Fig. 221, is shown in front view and section in Figs. 228 and 229, 



fig. 228. 


Fig. 229. 


ground exactly the same as was the other, and its method of 
use in removing the stock and obtaining the burnish or polish is 
identical. 

In connection with tlie iinishiug of these gas-stove cocks other 
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fixtures were used which may be of interest. In forming the 
threaded hub C <7, parti. Fig. 221, a pair of slip- jaws for a regu- 
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lar two-jaw chuck was used for chucking the work while ma- 
chining. These jaws, which are shown in Pig. 230, are of cast- 
iron ; are finished dovetail to drive into the jaws proper of the 
^chuck^nd are located in the proper relative positions by means 
frf a tp^r-pin at B. The way in which these jaws are con- 
la and finished to allow of locating the work as shown is 
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evident from the sketch. The facing 
of the surface M M is accomplished by 
means of a hollow mill, which differs 



Fig. 23.2. 


from the type generally used in that it has fifteen teeth. The 
hub C C is finished by the mill also, the thread being cut by 
means of a collapsible di(^ 

In Figs. 231 and 232 are shown the slip-jaws which are 
used for the first and third ojierations on part 2, Pig. 221, which 
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contains the gas-cock proper. These two sets of jaws are con- 
structed similar to the first set. Fig. 230, and are used in the 
same way. The part shown at A, Pig. 232, is for holding the 
casting for part 2 while the surface at A A being faced, the 
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Beat for the rubber washer let in at D D, and the hole at B bored 
and tapped to fit the threaded hub, part 1. The other set of 
jaws is used for holding part 2 after being machined all over, j 
when the taper hole for the key J is being let in at & Mg. 23^ 
which shows the work located within the jaws ano^Mhe ho* 



drilled at 8. This hole, after being centred in the usual man- 
ner, is reamed to the required taper by means of a ‘^fioating” 
reamer of the usual type. 

For turning the washer-seat at D D, in part Q, the special ec- 
oentric box-tool shown in Fig. 233 was used, which is of an inter- 
esting construction, ui is a holder or frame, made of cast-iron, 
wkich a shank portion at B turned to fit the hole in the turret. 
C is an eccentric bu^ng located within the holder by the set- 
screw S} G the cutting-tool ; F the lever by which it is manipu- 
lated. The depth of cut is regulated by adjusting the lever stop- 
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screw e7, which is let into the projecting lug K as shown in the 
^nd view of the tool. In using this fixture, after the tool Q has 
r^n entered into the cored hole in the work the required dis- 
t^Ke, the^e^r F is raised slowly until it rests against the stop- 
scrw J, jmnch. determines the proper depth of cut, then it is 
dro^lHi^nd the tool backed out. 

A novel drill-jig was designed for use in boring the six in- 
clined air-draught holes leading into the combining-chamber F 
in part 2 of the gas-cock. The jig is shown in plan and in 
sectional elevation in Fig. 234, w'ith the work in placie. As is 
shown, these six holes are required to be drilled at an angle with 
the axis of the casting, and also to be equidistant, and an inter- 
esting design is the result. A is the body casting of the jig, 
which is machined on the base at J>, and also on both sides of 
the projection U, to an angle Y with the base, as shown. The 
indexing-device X and the locating-stud for the work are of tool 
steel, hardened and ground. There are six equally spaced 
notches in the index-plate which coincide in shape with the end 
H of the index- pin li and locate the work for the six different 
holes. The drill-bushing P is located as shown in the swing-lid 
t/i which is hinged within the two sides K K oi the body casting 
A by means of the pipe L, A hole O in the lid allows clearance 
for the work when located in the jig ; all that is necessary for 
removal being to swing the bushing- lid J back and unscrew the 
work off the locating-stud. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


The Construction and Use of Boring Fixtures ^nd 
Similar Tools. 

THE DRILL-riiESS AND BORING FIXTURES. 

One of the things that make the large drill-i^ress a valuable 
machine tool is its ada])tability for i)erforjiiing accurate operOL- 
tioiis ill the production of i nterchangejible ])arls by the use of 
simple and often inexxiensive fixtures. In fact, I do not hesitate 
to state that it runs the turret-lathe a closer second for the place 
of the most rapid and economical producer in the shop. 

Now aside from the adaptability of the drill-press for jig- 
drilling, there is any quantity and A^ariety of work requiring to 


A A 



be bored which can be handled to good advantage on this ma- 
chine; and ill this chaiiter, among other things, I will devote 
considerable space to describing and illustrating types for bor- 
ing-fixtures which were designed to be used on the drill-press 
and have worked well in practice, and their presentation will 
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prove suggestive for others. The jiracticiil points fl^r the design- 
^g and construction of the lixtures will assist the tool -maker in 
^ attainment of the desired I’esults witli ease, and dispense 
muclyii^ecessary labor and expense. 

AND FACING FIXTUKE FOE ^SSEXTIT^' 
CASTIN(hS. 

The casting shown in sketch Fig. 235 has six radiatkig cylin- 
ders, each with a cored hole through it. It was necessary to 
bore and finish the holes m line with the ecnitral hoh^ E, and the 



opposite holes in line with €‘ach other. Tlie jig shown in Figs. 
230, 237, and 238 was maxle, lor the job. 

The centre hole was first bored and c‘nnnterbored, ainj the 
front faced at 1). It was then driven on to an arbor and the 
back faced at F. 

The jig consists of an angh^. casting with a boss, faced on the 
back at and I respc^ctively, also a back extension on the top. 
After being i)laned on the bottom and doveta-ilcsl for the bush- 
ing-plate ir, bosses II and L were faced and the top was ])laned 
and dovetailed for the upper bushing-plate J. It was also dove- 
tailed on the side for the index-jun bracket IF, and the hole 
bored for the clamping-stud O. 

The two bushing-plates K and J, of machine steel, were fitted 
tightly into the dovetailed channels, located in line with each 
14 
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other, and fastened. The centres of the hnles for the bushings 
U and V were located by setting the casting its side on a mvjt 
face-plate and striking a line from the centre of the hole fm' 
the stud 0 to the plate J and K with the helx> BroTO 
Sharpe height-gauge. The centre in the opposite ^|j||ction«iie 
distance from the face of the boss if to the centre of the^|j||j||lngs 
U and V was also marked. The plates J and K were then 
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Firont of Jig-Without the Work 
V 
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driven out and the holes were bored and the two bushings TJ and 
Y were made and forced in. The x)lates were then returned to 
their respective positions. 

The index-plate N and clami)ing-stud 0 are in one piece. It 
was a mild-steel forging. The plate had on its periphery six 
equidistant square notches. The index-pin bracket TT, a cast- 
ing, was then fitted to drive tightly into the dovetailed channel 
in the side of the angle-plate. The hole for pin X was then 
bored. 

The pin was made of tool steel, the end fitting the square 
notches in the index-plate, and slightly rounded to enter the 
notches easily. A stiff helical spring Y was made and also a 




239, and the two sets of cutters B B and I), This bar 
was of machine steel, turned taper at the end to fit the 
drill-press spindle, and for the r(‘st of the lengtli a run- 
ning fit in the bushings 11 and V, The bar was small 
enough to clear the cored holes. Two sets of cutters 
were made, one set for roughing and the other for finish- 
ing. These cutters were fastened in the bar by tai)er- 
keys. The jig was strai^ped to the table of a large 
drill-press. The index-plate JV, with the pin X in one 
of the notches, was clamped and a casting to b(^ bored 
clamped in position on it, so that the boring-bar would 
be as nearly central as possible in the cylinder to be 
bored. The roughing-cutters weie then fastened in the 
bar and the holes were bored. These cutters were then 
removed and the finishing pair were substituted and the 
holes were finished. 



fks. m 


After all six holes were bored, which required only three ad- 


justments of the index-plate, both ends of all six cylinders were 


faced by using the cutters J>. All the castings, of which there 
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were a large nuniuer, were bored and this manner, and 

were found, when assembled with other parts^o interchange peiyj?" 
fectly. M 

DEILL-rEESS BOEING EIG FOE 

WOEK. 


The tools described in the following were used for boring and 
liiiishing the cast-iron shell shown at 7;?, Figs. 242-243. The part 
iinisluKl is shown at 7\ being a seat for a brass ring that was to 
lit in snngly so as to be air-tight, and it was also necessary to 
have them all exadly the same size. The shells were being made 
in lots of live hundred. 

The jig for holding the shells is also shown in the two views. 
A is the jig, of cast-iron, wliich was faced off on the bottom and 



fig. 340 . Fig. 341 . 


strapped true on the face-plate of the lathe by the ears E E, Tt 
was then bored out to the shai>e and size of the shells at <7 and a 
hole bored in the bottom for the plug i>. It was then milled out 
at three places on tlie top to give the three wings 7> clearance. 
The plug E, made of inacJune steel, was tlien turned and finished 
so as to just fit the inside of the shells, as shown, and then driven 
into the jig A, projecting through at the bottom, as shown. The 
part projecting through just fitted tlie centre hole in the table of 
the large drill-press in which the boring was done. 

Figs. 240 and 241 show the holder and tools for boring, which 
were mfide in the following manner: G is the holder proper, 
made of cast-iron with three wings, to allow of using three cut- 
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ting“tools, as we expewiflSHt J B ||^''" v Llii^number worked 

tie best. The toolPras first chucked aiuTthe liole I bored and 
fe^amed for the shank J. It was then removed and the shank J 
5shed to fit the spindle of the drill-press, with a 
shflltlder ajML The other end Avas turned down so as to drive 



snugly into the holder G. The assembled tool w^as then put be- 
tw^een centres in the milling-ma(*hine and the holes for the tools 
K K ^were laid out and drilled and reamed. It was then taken 
out and the holes for the set-screws L L L were drilled and 
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tapped. Next, the three cutting-tools were made and finished as 
shown. These were hardened and drawn, and inserted in their 
places, which comxileted the boring- tool. 

A piece of steel the size of the hole in the table was chucked 
in the drill -press and inserted in the hole in the table, which was 
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locked, thereBfvI^er, we - ‘ thv The jig A was 

strapped on the table by the ears E E, the lug D in ' ’ ' 
centre hole, and the work put in, resting on the bottom as sho 
in the sketch. The plug J) centred it and the 
shown entered the holes in the ears B, which prev^^pd. itMfoin 
truing. The holder, Fig. 240 was then set into the spl|Wj||fand 
the tools set to cut exactly the right diameter, and after being run 
down to the proper depth the spindle-stop was set. 

The rest was plain sailing and, exce])t for stopping to sharpen 
tools at long intervals, the pieces were turned out very rapidly 
(each and every one alike) at a very small cost and much better 
and cheaper than they could have been done by anj^ other prac- 
tical means. The saving in the first one hundred shells paid for 
the cost of the tools. 


A SPECIAL MACHINE FOR BORING BRACKETS AND 
SPINDLE-HEADS. 

When constructing sensitive drill-presses of from one to five 
spindles, the boring of the hole for the spindle in the upi)er 
bracket and the siiindle-head is done after all the other work has 
been done and the uppej* column, upper bracket, and spindle- 
head assembled. In the following, Figs. 244 to 247, I show and 
describe a machine which was designed specially for doing this 
work — that is, for boring the spindle holes in drills of from one 
to five spindles. 

As this tool or machine is designed to be used and fastened 
directly to the columns while the holes are being bored, the pos- 
sibility of error in the alignment of the spindle when assembled 
is reduced to a minimum ; also, the manner of locating and fast- 
ening the tool to the work while in operation is as reliable and 
positive as could very well be devised for the class of work for 
which it is used. The tool consists of, first, a body casting K of 
the shape and design shown in Figs. 244, 245, and 246. The 
driving-spindle Y, with a tight and a loose pulley, W and W W 
respectively, at one end, and a bevel-gear V at the other. In 
the head Q is the spindle-driving gear with the two driving- 
pins B B; 0 is the spindle or cutter-bar, and S the bar-driver, 
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engages the 

spindle. The sets^T M M in the lugs 
•ve the face of the i)late or body casting shown, 
and holding securely the brackets and heads 



while they are being 
bored. P P, in the si^in- 
dle O, arc the cutters, 
while the adjustable 
angle pieces J J, and 
the clamping-levers L L, 
are for fastening the rig 
true and positively to 
the columns while in operation. 

The means and ways called 
into use in the construction and 
successful operation of the boring 
rig are of interest and they will 
be described in turn. After the 
body casting A was secured, the 
first thing done was to bore and 
finish the hole through the head 
B and the tail 0. The size of the 
hole in the head B is shown clearly 
in the detail drawing in Fig. 247. 

The boring was accomplished by 
Strapping the casting lengthwise 

on an angle-plate, which, in turn, was fastened to the table of the 
large drill-press— first drilling a clearance-hole through both 
head and tail large enough to allow of the boring-bar (used for fin- 
ishing), being entered through both the head B and the tail (7, get- 


Fia. 
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ting them appn^^^er^ Ve; ‘ 
fitted the hole ill tfii^^^^ceutre of the drill -j)rir 
which the bar would fit snugly, was then tappeJSs^ and located/ii 
the table. This M^as for strengthening and centri 
bar. The bar and <Hitters were then centred, the Tl||ie clai|)0 
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in position, wlien the holes wl^^Pored 
and finished to size required in each. The 
front of the head B was then faced, by 
using a cutter of sufficient width. 

We were now ready to plane off the 
bas<\ This was done by first securing two 
blocks, Avith a tongue on the bottom 
of each, by Avhiih they were set dead cen- 
trat to (Mich other (by entering the tongue 
into th(‘ central slot in the planer bed), 
and a ])iec(^ of tinned steel long enough 
(o ext (‘lid about six inches outside of each 
of the hoh‘S b()r(‘d, and to fit each of them 
snugly. The casting was then set, and 
S(icuied by j‘esting the bar on the F” 
blocks, and clamping and casting at cither 
end. This made the alignment of the hole 
at a true right angle with the planer-head. 
The base of the cast ing A was then planed 
perfectly flat for its entire length, as far 
as t he lugs or extensions F F, which were 
planed to the angle shown at G, or the 
same as that of the columns on Avhich it 
was to be used. The distance from the 
(‘Ciitre of the hole in the head B and the 
tail C to th(^ extreme point of the planed 
angle at. G Avas exactly one-half of the 


width of the doA^etailed slide of the columns. This done, the 


casting is removed from the planm* and reset on the drill-press 
by strapping to an angle-plate, and the hole bored in J> for the 
driving-shaft F, care bcung taken to get it at right angles and 
central with the hole in tlu^. head and tail, and the necessary dis- 
tance from it, to allow of the two bevel-gears U and Q meshing 




finished, to the size required at each end, in this setting, boring 
the large part deep enough to allow of the pinion being in- 
serted therein. The casting is then removed and the holes 
drilled and tapped for the four set-screws 3f, and also the slots 
for the adjusting- and clamping-levers L h let in at K K, as 
shown. 

The driving-shaft Y was then made and finished, as shown; 
as wei'e the two pulleys W and W W. Th(>> gear IT is keyed on 
and the collar X keei)S the loose ])ulley W W in position. This 
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being done, we were ready to finish the construction of the head, 
and spindle or boring-bar. This is clearly shown in the cross- 
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sectional done was to 

finish the spindle dl^wwi’ng-bar O. TlJ^ ’'^^^urned, as will hq 
seen, with a collar at (2) to rest against, and threaded 
the two jam-nuts (5). The rack (4) is fastened 
the sleeve by letting it into a channel :J^-inch deep ii^j^e sleJ^'t^* 
The large shoulder-bushing is then made, and is first Dl||^|^nd 
finished to the same diameter as sleeve (eS), after which it is 
placed on a mandrel and turned to the shape on the outside, as 
shown, there being two shouldei’s, one to rest against the face 
of the head B and the other to rest, withiji the counterbored 
portion of the gear, the smallest diameter fitting the hole in the 
head B tightly, the i)rojecting end of the portion being threaded 
for the two jam-nuts N N. The turning of the shoulders, as 
shown, allows of easily locating the gear Q, which revolves free 
around the outside of the bushing. 

It is now necessary to plane the channel (10) through the 
entire length of the bushing, as a clearance way for the rack (4), 
This is done as shown, breaking com])letely through the bush- 
ing for the length of its smaller diameter, and to the same depth 
in its larger diameti'T, the stock lel't. here being sufficient to 
hold and keep tlie bushing from ex])andiug or warping from its 
original shape. Two holes are drilled in the face of the gear Q 
to admit the drivijig-pins R R, which are made, as shown, 
rounded on the ends, and driven tightly into the gear. The 
driver S is tluiu made, of cast-iron and bored to fit the boring- 
bar or spindle O, as shown, being counterbored on the face to 
a depth and diameter sufficient to clear the jam-nuts J and the 
sleeve 3. A key is then let into H at (8), which fits freely the 
key way Tin the spindle. The two holes (6) (d) coincide with 
the pins R B in the gear Q, The pinion (11) and shaft or stud 
(12) are finished in one piece, the stud fitting the smaller hole 
ill B and the pinion resting against the counterbored back of the 
large one. The stud is threaded at one end for the adjuiiting- 
nuts shown at J J in the other three views. 

All parts of the head being complete, they are assembled as 
shown in Fig. 247, which allows of the spindle being inserted 
and withdrawn freely. After the clamping-levers L L, Figs. 
244, 245, and 246, and the angular clamps J J are finished and 





fastened, all the 
^Fig. 244, and 


Hf the plan view, 
5r the cutte^l#*^*^! into the bar or 
pxndte O in position shown, at right angles to each other, 
rig jj^JTready for work. 

tie bracket and heads in position, is laid 

back on the bench, and the boring rig (with the spindle 
slipped out ) placed on the first column, and f^istened at (?, Fig. 
244, by means of the two clamps J, to the dovetailed surface of 
it. The head of the bracket and the spi mile-head to be bored 
project up through the openings in the centre of the body cast- 
ing or base A, The boring-bar or spindle O is then entered 
through the head of the rig, and through tJie cored holes in the 
bracket and head, and allowed to iii oject slightly through the 
tail C, The set-scri^ws M at each side of the bracket-head and 
spindle-head are then screwed up, and adjusted to hold the heads 
perfectly rigid while they are being bored. The cutters P P 
are then entered and fastened within the bar, as shown, and the 
driving belt shifted from the loose, to the t ight pulley. The driver 
S is then slid up, until the two pins H R in the gear Q have en- 
tered the hole in it. The sinndle or boring-bar is then revolving 
at the proper rate of speed, and is fed in by grasping the handle 
through the i)art II, the pinion of which engnges the rack, on 
the sleeve of the spindle. The spindh*, is fed in until the holes 
are bored, when it is fed back, and the driver pulled out and 
the cutters removed, and another set for finishing inserted instead, 
when the operation is repeated. Whim tla^ bracket and spindle- 
head of the first column are finished, the rig is removed and 
clamped to the next one, when the oixeration of boring and finish- 
ing is repeated, and so on, until all four heads and brackets have 
been bored and finished to size. 

As can be seen, the design and construction of this boring rig 
allows of its use in the boring and finishing of the heads and 
brackets of all sensitive drills of from one to six or more spin- 
dles ; when the same design and construction is maintained in 
each. It also allows of being operated by comparatively un- 
skilled help, without the possibility of spoiling the parts ma- 
chined by it. Its construction is simple enough to satisfy the 
most exacting ; while the fact that it is located while in opera- 
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tiou directly 

racy of the worK^jrk^^^Uced ; as it the interj' 

changing of the i)arts machined. 

% 

BOETNd DRILL-PRESS TABLES." 

On the oue-si)iiidle drills, instead of the sliding table^nsJU on 
the others, a Hat swinging table and a small round one are sub- 
stituted. The Hat table shown at Fig. 248, after being 
I^laned on all sides is reciuired to be bored at F to tit the turned 
part on the to]) of the column on which it swings. Foi* finishing 
this hole — which was (‘ored — a tixtnr(^ for use in the drill-press 
was designed, and also a cutter-holder. The fixture, as shown in 
Fig. 249, consists of a fiat casting with two raised surfaces at 
B B on which the table rests, and the four lugs, G € and i> i> 



^ for the locating-points. This casting, after being machined on 
the back, is finished on the fac(‘. by first planing the raised sur- 
faces B B, and then taking a vnt down the front of the lugs 
C G and T) T) so as to get them at light angles to each other. 
The centre for the hole for the bushing E is then laid out and 
located so as to be central Avith the. table sid(^ wise and the proper 
distance from the end of the other. The hoh‘. is then bored and 
reamed to size requir(‘fi. The bushing E is then made and 
hardened, and lapix'd and giound to size required; then forced 
tightly into the hole as shown. Holes are then drilled and coun- 
terbored at the back for the clami)ing-bolts, G G. The two 
strai>s are of machine steel and are bent at right angles at one 
end, as shown. The strajis are finished to a height sufficient to 
allow of their clamping the table securely. 

The cutters and holder are shown in Fig. 249, and as will be 
seen it is a plain holder with two rows of cutters set within it. 
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Ted and turned 
“provss spindle, as shown, and at 
'to lit the busliing £/ in the fixture. The largest 
rtiirned to a diameter siifiiciently small to allow the 
reject out ^ii inch. The holes for the cutters 
Tiled by setting the holder on centres in the univiuvsal 
milling-machine and indexing for five, then the fiistrowof holes 
L drilled. The second row was then drilled in the same man- 
ner, ^ of an inch higher up at M and so that each hole would 
come between two of the first row. The cutters were made of 
Stub steel |-inch in diameter, and were finished at one end for 
the cutting-edge, as shown. They were then set so that the first 
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row L would rough out the hole, and the second row of five cut- 
ters ilf finish it. They were held lightly in position by means 
of set-screws, as shown. 

When in use the fixture was straiij)ed on the table of the large 
drill-i^ress, in the ])osition shown in Fig. 240, by means of a bolt 
through each end, at J i. The cutter-holder was then adjusted 
so that the stem J of holder would be in line with and enter 
freely the bushing E, The table to be bored was then sti’ai)ped 
in position on the fixture A, locating it squarely against the lugs 
C C and 1) I>, as shown. The stem J of the cutter-holder was 
then entered into the bushing E and the feed thrown in and the 
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hole bored 

ing large holes in fSTmirfaees of th indw^,^^’ fixtur^ 
being both reliable and simple in construction, ^ rap^ 

in operation. The cutters in the holder K should raiL " ®® Mi 
as possible, without danger of cracking, so as to allo^L^y JBi- 
ing the maximum number of holes without the necessit^i^ift'e- 
quent removal and grinding. 


MACHINING BOUND TABLES. 


In Pig. 250 is shown two views of the round table as used for 
the small presses. This table is in two parts — N, the table proper 
of cast-iron, and 0, the stem of cold-rolled mild steel. The man- 
ner of finishing the tables is as follows: The casting is first 
chucked in the turret-lathe and the hole bored and reamed for 
the stem ; reaming it about 0.003 less than the diameter of the 
stem O. The stems are,simx)ly cut off from the bar in the screw- 
machine, and slightly chamfered at each end. The tables are 
then heated in a gas-muffler to a dark red, 
when the stems are inserted so as to project 
slightly above the face. This way of fastening 
the steins is the best, as it is both rapid and 
permanent. After the tables have cooled suf- 
ficiently to allow of being handled, they are 
faced and the rim turned by holding them by 
the st(nns O in tin*, universal chuck in the lathe. 
They are then transferred to the grinder, where 
the face is ground. This gives it a neat and 
mechanical appearance, as well as finishes the 

Tig. 25(). X j > 

face perfectly flat. 

The finishing of flat surfaces by grinding, as in the above 
case, is far preferable and moie expedient than the one usually 
employed — that is, taking finishing cuts in the lathe, which is 
an obsolete way of doing it and very slow, especially when a per- 
fectly flat surface is required on the finished work. 



FINISHING CUP CENtKES. 

In finishing tlie cup centres shown in Fig. 251 they are first 
turned on the stem P to, the same diameter as the table stems. 
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are then degreeaf^l^^^^ using the com- 

the inside tn;^^P^ial holder in which self -hardening steel- 
cl^^d rest, au^d, 

y is 

4 yif^^^TAGES IN THE USE OF SPECIAL TOOLS. 


In this chapter, and those preceding it, the number and 
variety of tools and fixtures which have been shown and de- 
scribed for the duplication of parts have been suffi- 
cient to fully demonstrate the advantages to be gained 
in manufacturing by the use of special tools as com- 
pared with the old methods. Also, it may be well 
to mention that the use of such tools eliminates the 
necessity of the results attained in the work de- 
pending on the skill and intelligence of the work- 
men, and allows of employing less expensive help 
in the manufacturing of various parts. While the 
tools shown in this cffiapfer are the simplest and least expen- 
sive of their class, if by the study of them they will be 
the means of converting some of ^^the-old-way-is-good-enough- 
for-me sort of shops, to the adoption of the system of inter- 
changeable manufactuiing, they will have more than served their 
purpose. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Desig^n, Manufacture, and Use of Milling- Cu^i^rs. 

MILLING-CUTTEIIS CLASSIFIED. 

It goes without saying that the king of all modern cutting- 
tools is the milling-cutter; for that reason it cannot be too fine a 
piece of workmanship. Of what use would be the i)laiii or uni- 
versal milling-machine without it*? In fact, when considering 
milling-cuttei'S it is well to remember that the milling-machine 
was created for it and that all the genius and excellent workman- 
ship put into thesci wondeiful machines are for no other pur- 
pose than to rigidly hold and revoh e the cutter or cutters at the 
proper speed, and to feed the woi± to it at a rate suited to the 
material being milled and the ty])e of cutter doing the work. 

Milling-cutters may b<i classified in four distinct types. The 
first and i)robably the most common form is known as the axial, 



Fig. 253. 


Fig. 252, in which the surface cut is parallel to the axis of the 
cutter. This cutter has teeth on its periphery only ; these may 
be straight or spiral teeth. Cutters of this character, made in 
appropriate widths, are used very much for milling broad, fiat 
surfaces and for cutting keyways in shafts. For deep cuts, or 
for slitting metal, they are made of large diameter and thin. 
These are called metal-slitting saws, and are ground hollow on 
the sides for clearance. 
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great obje^ Hidial, Fig. 253, 

cutters ri>eiidicula7ill8^e axis of the cut- 

Fs are called^2f^*‘^l because their teeth are used 
to the radiuPof the cutter. Eud-inills, face- 
fitters, etc., are all tools in this class, 
class of (Uitters is the angular, Figs. 254 and 255, 
in which the surface cut is neither parallel nor perpendicular to 



the axis of the cutter, but is at some angle witii this axis. Fre- 
(pient Jy (‘litters aie made with t wo different angular cutt ing edges, 
in which case the angl(‘. is marked on each sid(^, as in Fig. 255. 

Th<^ fourth class of cuttei’S is th<5 formed cuttei*, as shown in 
Fig. 25(). The cutting-cHlge of this class is of an iiTcgular out- 
liiK^. When x>i*operly bai'ked off, tluise cutters can be giound 
and retain tlunr original form. Gear-cutters, tools for grooving 
taps, etc., aie all classed as form cutters. 

Among the numerous engravings in this chapter will be 
found illustrations of a large number of cutters which are used 
in milling-machines. In most cases it is advisable to use a cut- 
ter of small diameter rather than of large diajiu^ter. Cutters 
from I'l to 2 inches in diameter are the most economical for gen- 
eral milling. 

THE HEST(4N AND MANITFACTTTEE OF MILLING- 

CUTTERS. 

It is conceded to-day that one of the cliief factors in bring- 
ing the i)rocess of milling into universal use and to the front 
15 
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rankofmachi , _ . 

wheel for grinding^iiliug-cnttera %jo within one-half 

So much atteution has now bc^a given to v y 3, 

that in many cases a degree of ^Ufection has bediredth 
apparently leaves little room for improvement. 
however, that even in up-to-date shops the output is vhat 

it might be. Some firms undoubtedly have developed milling 
far beyond the rest of the country, but as a v^holo there is no 
reason why milling should not coutiiiue to advance during the 
present decade as much as it did in the past one. It sliould 
advance not only in becoming more general and more widely 
applied but also in the direction of giving better results. 


STAISTDAKD AND SIZES OF CUTTER. 

It is now quite a common practice to use ciitters which are 
not adapted to theij* work. The number of standard styles and 
sizes of cutters is already enormous, and neither the manufac- 
turer nor the user can (toiitemplate with equanimity the idea of 
a large increase, and yet the existing standards are inadequate 
for the great variety of work tln^.y have to perform. The ordi- 
nary standard cutter is intended to be used on cast- or wrought- 
iron, steel, or brass, and the recognized form has been evolved 
as the best compromise for varied work. 

There arc many special operations where the cutter passes 
through different metals at the same time, or through mica, or 
raw-hide or paper, or where any cui-ious conditions arise ; and 
the best form of cutter can only be airived at by experiment on 
that particular o])eration. For an individual job it matters little 
that a cutter is not the very best design, but with repetition work 
it is serious to use a tool which is not ctipable of giving the best 
results. 


UNDERCUT TEETH. 

A turning or planing tool for iron or steel has top rake, as 
well as clearance below, and milling-cutters for many operations 
should have similar rake. From experiments, and from general 
experience, it has been demonstrated that undercut teeth may 
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conditions: 
'o^iuer-arbor of ample 


the teeH^hould be so coarse that only two 
^Kt at the same The speed of cutting should 

b^b dul^p the feed sufliciently quick to allow each tooth to 
taka^^R^ cut. When these con- 
ditions cannot be fulfilled, there 

will probably be no advantage in - / /\ 

departing from the usual form of ^ \ 

tooth. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Slotting- or grooving-cutters, { j— y — 

spiral cutters, and side-mills are 
well adapted for undercut teeth. 

Formed cutters may be so made, 

Fio. 257. 

but there is a difficulty with the 

form. Thus, in Fig. 257 if the true form required is made along 
the cutting face A i?, the cutter will leave a false form to the line 
A C. The difference is in most cases very slight, and always may 
be allowed for in making the cutter, but variations in grinding 
the face will alter the form. It is easy in giinding them to see 
when the faces are radial, but it is not so simple to give a known 
amount of rake. 


END-MILLS. 


The question of undercut teeth also arises in the case of end- 
mills. Three methods of cutting the teeth are shown in Figs. 
258, 259, and 260. Fig. 258 shows an ordinary spiral end-mill 



FIG. 258. Fig. 259. 


with right-hand teeth and left-hand spii*al, by which arrangement 
the pressure from the work always tends to push the cutter into 
its socket. This is the correct form if the cutter is to be used 
for milling on the sides, if, strictly speaking, it is not to be 
used as an end-mill, for which it is unsuitable, because the 
teeth on the end have negative clearance and would not cut 
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freely. For St ^ _ , _ 

Fig. 259 are more^§fftfSL)ie, and in sife^iasS^;,o witliiii one-half 
with a left-hand spiral would be l^t of all (see 

^edth(0.01)^ 

f Q^^rhs 


Fig. m). 




gives correct clearance to the end teeth, and when used under 
favorable (oiiditions such a cutter has no more tendency to leave 
its socket than a twist-drill, which is nnnle on exactly the same 
principle. 

SIDE Ol.EAltAKl E. 


Biandard cutters freciuently give troidhe in the matt(U’ of side 
clearance. It is assumed that tln^ (uitter must not lose its width 
on resharpening, but there must b(*. souh'. dishing on the sides, or 
it would be unworkable; accordingly a very slight clearance is 
given, say one-half degree eacli side, which will cause the cutter 
t-o become two-tliousandlhs (0.002) thinner w hen ^-inchhas been 
ground away in diameter. The cutter would be more service- 
able if it had, say, one degjve clearance each side, bxit that w ould 
cause it to lose its width too soon. Kow' suppose a quantity of 
work is required where the width of groove is not- particular to 
one-fiftieth (0.02) of an inch, or w here the cutter is only used for 
roughing, it wrould be w’orth wdiile to take a standard cutter and 
grind extra clearance on it. This is particularly the case when 
cutting brass, wdiich is very liable to bind on the sides. 


INSEETED TOOTH-CUTTEEB. 

The time has now arrived when a great development should 
take place in the direction of cutters with inserted teeth. The 
obvious advantages are : 

1. That cheap material may be used for the body of the cut- 
ter, and the very best high-speed cutting-steel for the blades. 

2. Hardening difficulties are reduced to a minimum. 

3. When worn out the blades may be replaced at a small ex- 
pense. 
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/^liirly in the case 
feveu-iiich dianit’Jtei*. Also inserted 
y not veTy\^itable for wide cuts. The siipe- 
iiserted tooth most unquestionable in the 
- or straddle-mills whfiimBlIhe mainly cutting on the 


One widely used method of holding the blades is shown in 
Fig. 261. The blade -1 is ground on the sides. The bush B is 
turned jjarallel .and has a Hat milled on it at an angle with the 



centreline. This bush, which tits in a recess, as shown, is sim- 
ply a wedge and is knocktal in. There is a screw (/to prevent 
it coming loose. A s(‘cond s(‘,r(‘w />, a> ])at(ait one, is shown for 
adjusting the blades sidewis<\ Tluae seems to be no reason why 
these cutters should not larg(dy displace solid side-mills except 
in the smaller sizes. 

LIMITS OF l^sACMTIKAOY. 

Coming now to the manufacture in quantities of cutters, the 
great princij^le of ^^good enough asserts itself. It must first be 
determined exactly what ^‘good enough” is, and the drawing 
must show that exactly. Any time si)ent in making a measure- 
ment neanu' to a d(^ad size than is called for is a loss. Fig. 262 
is a working drawing of a simifie cutter which is to be measured 
with the micrometer, and not with limit-gauges. 

According to this drawijig, it has been determined that if 
error in the thickness of a ^-inch cutter does not exceed one- 
thousandth (O.OOl) of an inch, it is good enough. This is clearly 
shown, and the grinder must adhere to the limits given, but must 
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I witbin one-balf 
one-hiui^ 


not waste time iiii 
thousandth (0.0005) of the nominalj 

Again, it has been found tha^ /a ^ / 

a reasonable allowance for^'^ylidting out the turnlS^^^^ V. ,/h 

sides after hardening. 7>,%- 

ever, quicker to grind off a ira^^jlltra 
thousandths than to turn them off, 
and the lathesman must keep within 
the limits — ten to fifteen thousandths 
above J-inch. J-.m. He has no ex- 
cuse for leaving too much or too lit- 
tle for grinding, nor yet for wasting 
time by taking a cut of two thou- 
sandths (0.002) off the side. 

It is shown that the actual diam- 
eter is not imi)oriant, and the lathes- 
man has a limit of one-hundredth 
(0.01) of an inch, which means that 
the grinder must just clean out the 
turning marks. 

The drawing shows that the side 
recesses may vary in diameter by one-tenth (0.1) of an inch. 
The clearance each side is stated as one-half degree, and it is 
essential that this shall run out to the extreme tii)s of the teeth. 



USE A XI) ABUSE OF CUTTERS. 

A whole chaptei* might well be devoted to the use, abuse, and 
maintenance of milling cutters. A slignt reference only can 
be made to this branch in a chapter dealing mainly with their 
design and manufaef lire. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to the maker that when a 
cutter is broken by bidug run backwards on to the work, the 
breakage is characteristic. A cutter may be taken that has been 
spoilt in this way, and although the man who broke it will be 
absolutely sure that it ran in the right direction, the cracks 
down the faces of the teeth tell a different story. 

On many operations it is of the first importance to have a 
full flood of lubricant; a trickle is not sufficient. 
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It too strongl;p^p^‘§ted that it is very wasteful to 

ass diil^inter. It is as hopel^ successfully without 

adem^j^rindiug arrang'ements as it would be to turn satisfac- 
toril^with only the door-step to sharpen the tools on. When a 
cutter is changed in time, the sharpening should only occupy a 
very few minutes for most small sizes. If run too long, the 
grinding becomes a serious oj^eration, which causes the grinder 
to lose his temper, and to draw tlie temper of the cutter. 

When the reshari)ening cannot be accomidished by two or 
three passes over the emery wheel, the cutler should be mounted 
on a mandrel and ground whilst revolving until the worn part 
has all been removed ; and the tooth-by-tooth grinding should 
be reserved for backing off to give the cutting edge. Not only 
is this much the qui(*>ker way, but there is no risk of drawing the 
temper if ordinary care be exercised. 

It must always be remembered that however good a cutter is, 
the cutting-edge may be so damaged by a little carelessness in 
grinding as to receive any degree of injury up to the point of 
being ruined. It is well to touch the cutting-edge with an oil- 
stone after grinding. 

As the teeth are usually reground on a dry wheel, it is impor- 
tant that arrangement should be made for exhausting the dust 
produced. Dry grinding is now recognized as a dangerous occu- 
pation, causing lung diseases. The operation is not capable of 
imparting consumption itself, but it so irritates the throat and 
lungs as to keep them in an unhealthy condition and render them 
susceptible to consumi)tion germs. For this reason the emery 
wheel should be enclosed, as far as possible, in a hood, and a 
good exhaust provid(;d by a fan or other suitable means. 


QUALITY OP 8TEEL TO USE FOE MILLING- 
OIJTTEES. 

The all-important question of the quality of steel to be used 
is too often ignored. Self-evident as it is, the fact may yet be 
overlooked that two cutters, one made of the best steel and 
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one of the worsts ana tne amer- 

ence will ouly become apparent in A 

In small or complicated ciitters^n which tk:> cost of steel jv 
only a small proportion of t^e^^i^al cost, the ai^an^ 
using cheai) steel is sligl^^. \S Afv 

In large cutters of simple forms with little maclK^'TO on 
them, wliere the (*ost of steel is j)erhaps one-thii‘d or even oiu^- 
half the cost of the finished cutter, the saving edVcted by using a 
poorer quality of steel amounts to a great deal, and may recon- 
cile the user to an ijtferior cutting edge. Good steel may be i‘e- 
cut, and after the liaidening the cutter should not be i)erceptibly 
inferior to a new one. 

SELECTING A SET OF GUTTERS FOR A MILLING- 

MACHINE. 

A person buying a milling-machine for general use, who has 
not had previous experience, is immediattdy confronted with the 
problem of cutters, and the questions are frequently asked, What 
should I buy for a starter? and ‘‘ What is likely to bo required 
for myAvork?” It is to this (*lass that these suggestions are 
offered rather tlnui to those who by years of (experience and 
study are !> repared to give counsel and are not in need of what 
I have to offer. 

To begin with, do not under any (urcniustances buy up a lot 
of second-hand (*utters because they can be had at a bargain, as 
they are liable to jrrovc^ ACiy expensive in the end for many i*ea- 
sons. Tlmy may bi^ uusuitc^d for the Avork, out of dale in design, 
and will uiu'onsciously be copied in the niiAV cutters that arci 
made, or they may b<‘, Avorn away so that further grinding is im- 
possible and (‘onsequently useless. 

AN ASSOirriMI^NT OF MILLING-CUTTERS. 

The assortnumt of cutter’s shoAvn in Fig. 203 makes a good set 
to put with the iicav milling-machine. A wide range of work 
can be done Avith them, including the making of new cutters of 
almost any style or size. This set consists of two of No. 6 and 
one mill arbor, suitable for shell-end mills from 2^ to 5 inches 
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in diameter, and Np. 7 an en. mill 2.^ inches in diam- 

i^bor Imm tlireaded collar with tongues to fit 
in the bacSy^d of the cutter for driving it. 
tapped into froiK!^ \^,^the arbor drops into the 
CO in the cutter, thus out of the way of the 


I 



y 



chips and holding tlie cutter in i)lace. Figs. 264 and 265 show 
two other styles of end-mills and arboi’S, eacdi having something 
to I’ccommend them. Tln^ cutt(n-s shown in the grouii at the 
right are tapxicd standard, and liave a slot milled across the 
back end to lit tlie loose colhu*, which is used to force off the cut- 
ter and serve no other purpose. If desired, the cutter itself 
could be extended and milled to lit a wrench, the only objection 
being that the cutter would be slightly inore expensive. 

The arbor shown with cutters to lit in Fig. 264 has No. 10 
B. & B. taper to fit in the machine, No. 4 Morse taper in front 



Fkj. :i«4. Fid. 2&i. 


to fit the cutters, and Woodruff key to do the driving. It has a 
nut to force tiie cutter olf and a screw to liold it on, the same as 
the screw in No. 1 of Fig. 263. 

These three styles of arbors and cutters are excellent and any 
one of them will give good results. The threaded cutter is the 
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cheapest because it does not reqt 
ping. The taper-arbor and its cut^ 


iternal grinding or lap- 
%re perhps slightly mof 


when the most accurate Wrk is required. 

SFIEbb ENIVMTLLS. 

Shell end-mills are very useful cutters and will be largely 
nsed wherever a milliug-inachiiie is supplied «th them 

SmaU end-mills should be made solid, perferably with taper 

shanks (Nos. 3 and 4, Fig. 203), as the most accurate and satis- 
factory way to hold them. 

SFINDliE SUHFAOE-MILLS. 

Tie Bpm.lte BUrtiUO-mlll (No. r,. 1’%. 2«3) is 2i “ 

dismoler, .I lool.os (»., nn.l isonoof “ ^ 

the cutter niaiuiracturers whose practice is to ma ^e 



FIG. m 


teeth where the faci, is less than i-inch wide. This style of cut- 
ter in widths to suit, is commonly used for key-seating. 

Cutters with side teeUi (No. 0) could be used for key-seating, 
obviooB that they would fall below elze much aoouer 

fi-irni cutter with outside teeth. 

aplnuwill do bolter work o. wide eutb lhau 
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when milled straight, oi^v^ount of the shearing out, and for 
l||ayy roughing the teeth "llpuld be nicked by cutting a coarse 


tnead aroun^ffe blank befc^^^milling the teeth. 

^Bll8"Slllfejl^tter is most ' ^i^rs for .milling both sides 

of Mpi^)(^ut once, like squaring atftproank ; tlu^ cutters oper- 
atinfliropposite sides of the piece take away any tendency to 
spring and produce accurate work rapidly. 


GANG-MILLS AND INTEELOCKING CUTTEES. 

A gang of si)iral surface- cutters with side teeth, the inner pair 
made interlocking, is shown in Fig. 206. The t€".eth are cut 
spiral, right and left hand alternately, to balance any side-thrust 
and to give top rake to the side teeth doing the cutting. The 
inner pair are made with clutch teeth to interlock ; the bearing- 
faces being scooped out to allow the clutch teeth to engage. 
Paper is used to extend the cuttcu- as the sides are ground away, 
maintaining a constant size and insuring interchangeability. 
The same cutters can also be used for roughing and finishing by 
taking out some of the i)acking while roughing, and restoring 
the cutters to the proper width before taking the finishing cut. 

Fig. 266 shows a groux) of common forms. Care should be 
taken in grinding to have the face of the teeth radial; the ten- 
dency is to grind the point more than the base of the tooth, which 
X^laces the cutting-edge at a great disadvantages 

Generally it is more economical to buy standaid cutters from 
the maker, and in many instances sx>ecial ones also, but it is at 
times desirable to do some of this work at home, being cheaper 
if the tool-room is i'>r()j>erly equix)ped and organized, and the 
educational advantage of such work has a distinct value. 


MAKING CUTTEES. 

For making cutters. Nos. 10, 11, and 12 of Fig. 263 provide 
a good outfit. The first two have sixty degree angles, one right 
and one left hand, and will sufiice for most straight tooth work. 
No. 12 is for milling spiral cutters and has twelve degree angles 
on one side and forty degree on the other. 

Practice has shown that it is best to make cutters with radial 
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teeth. If they are undercut so the cutting-edge top- 

rake, as in a lathe-tool, it makes aKftiak tooth liable to breja^Vr 
easily, but adds to the efficienc^jj^eavy ones.' 

There is far more dang^f'^J^etting too many^ 
few into a cutler. 

If the euttcu’ is small in diameter so that it will be®!^^ too 
thin if t h(^ tec^th are deep, take the first cut through at the proper 
depth and then mill around again after revolving the work so as 
to bring the pioper angle. 

MOST VITAL POINT IN MILLINO-MACIIINE 
PJiAOTICE. 

The most Autal point in milling-machine practice is that cut- 
ters of whatev er design be kei)tj shaip. A dull cutter is like 
any other tool that is dull— its (^,fiiciency is greatly reduced, the 
work prodiKT.d is inferior, and the cutter weaivs rapidlj^ away. 

The same principle applies to the cutting-edge of the milling- 
cutter as to any other cutting-tool for metal. If too little clear- 
ance is ground it will not cut well, and if too much, it will chat- 
ter; about three degrees will generally give good results. 

SPEEDS AND FEEDS FOE MILLING-^CTTTTEKS. 

A subjei’.t ux)on which too much cannot be', written nor 
thought given is that of projier speeds .ind feeds for milling- 
cutters. Oft (Ml the question is asked: ^AVhat inle is there for 
determining the projxu* siiecMls of cutters.^’ When a direct an- 
swer is not gi\'eii to this question, the questioner is always dis- 
siitisfied and usually discouraged. Of course there is no ^Giard 
and fast’’ rule for (hderminiiig the proper feeds and speeds of 
cutters, and in this book one cannot be given. The texture and 
hardness of the material to be machined determines the surface 
speed in each case. Thus, for cast-iron, a speed of forty feet 
per minute may be safely taken as a good basis when taking 
heavy roughing cuts, while for light finishing cuts on the same 
material, (after the scale has been removed) fifty feet per minute 
is not too fast. When working steel twenty feet per minute is 
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not too fast, and for brass gixty feet per minute is a good basis 
^or determining the corrir jputting speeds for these metals. 

[Although hardness texture of the matei’ial worked 
lef factor to be^^'^^ideied when determining mill- 
inilipeedR^e nature of the cui shape are also very ini- 

por^^^Kcders. Tims, for instance, a large slitting-saw can be 
run mBout twice as fast as a large surface-cutter when working 
on the same mattii ial. 

T^ow, with i(*gaid to tin*. ra1<^ of feeds for milling, the most 
advanced ])raetice is to take a roughing-cut with the fastest feeds 
the machine will i)nll ; that is, provided the cutter is relatively 
as strong in <‘om])arison as th(‘, mackiiu^ in which \i is used. If 
the nature of the Avoi k recpiires a cutter of sucli a form as to be 
comparatively weak, it is often better economy to break an occa- 
sional cutter than to allow tln^ machine to woik at a slow rate of 


speed. 

When running a cutt(u- at a slow rat(', of spewed and advancing 
it at a fast rate of feed on cast-iron, c.ompn^ssc^d air, delivered to 
the cutter with sufficient forc<', to clear away all chips as fast as 



they are produced, will prolong the life of the cutter, even when 
the fastest feeds are fed against it. When working steel, a 
stream of oil on the cutter will have the same effect, providing 
the oil is delivered under i^ressure sufficient to wash away the 
chips entirely from tlu’i cutler. 

In regard to burning ” cutters, or drawing the temper while 
working them, it must be understood that this will not hai)pen 
through too fast a feed, but it is always to be traced to too high 
speeds. Thus, when both speed and feed are up to the maxi- 
mum, the actual rate of table travel per minute can be further 
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increased by reducing the speed of ^e cutter and increasing the 
feed rate. 

When taking finisliing cuts, t^rate of speed depends 
the quality and degree of required 

stated that experiineuts ^i^ .y^ermlned that 0.0. 
tion of a 3|-iuch cutter when surface-milling leaves 
ish, and in machine work will leave a surface that will 
little scraping to make a good bearing. 

Fig. 267 shows a collection of forming ciitiers. 

To succeed with milling-cutters they should be made right, 
hardened properly, shari)ened regularly, and speeded and fed 
properly. 

SUGGESTIONS ¥OM MILLING. 

Experience in the use of milling-cutters will teach anyone 
that unnecessary expense and annoyance may be avoided by fre- 
quent and pro])er grinding of milling-cutters. A dull mill will 
not do good work and wears away very rapidly. At the first 
appearance of dullness, use your cutter-grinder, it will save 
your cuttersj your time, and your patiiuice, and will enable the 
cutters to do their l)est and most rapid work. , 

In order to preserve the correct shape of formed conn^rs, 
grind the teeth radially. 

No definite rule c!iin he given for speed or feed of cutters, but 
the usual tendency in all classes of work, except for finishing 
cuts, is for slow speeds jind coarse feeds. 

For cutting wrought- iron or steel use lard, oil, or some one of 
the usual compounds manufactured for this purpose. 

Small mills on horizontal millers will cut better and faster 
than larger mills ; they also cost less and will last longer. 

Wherever possible use a mill that is wider than the cut to be 
taken. 



CHAPTEir^I. 

ThTlSardeniiig and Tempering of Milllng-Cntters. 
lIATtDENINC}. 

Ai^Tiiouciii the quality of steel used for milliiij?-cutters is of 
great importaiiec the r oper hardeuing of it is equally so. It is 
a fact that bad steel well treated will make better cutters thau 
good steel poorly treated. The hardeners of such tools cannot 
complain of a lack of liter ature, as tr*eatises and articles on the 
subject are continually appearing. However, pr’actice alone can 
teach the details and I'efinernents of the most interesting process 
in the making of milling-cutters. 

In the following, methods are put forward for* the proper 
hardening of milling cutters which arc the result of expcirience, 
and while they ar e not necessar ily the best, it is claimed that 
they have brought success when used. 

It pays to spend time on filling blind holes, shai’p internal 
angles, etc., with clay. In many cases asbestos should be used 
with wire over a weak place, or over a par t which must be kept 
soft. The furnaces should be in a i)artially darkened room 
from which direct sunshine is excluded. 

Thoirgh T liave never foirud any disadvarrtage in using cold 
water for quenching, it is quite reasonable to suppose that water 
contairring a corrsiderable amount of air dissolved irr it may not 
cool the cutter so uniformly as it woirld do if the air had been 
expelled, arrd therefore boiled water is to be preferred. 

After machirring, tools should have a few days rest before 
hardening. If they must be harderred immediately, they should 
be annealed first, but care must be takerr to prevent a tendency 
for the surface to become decarbonized. To accomplish this, an 
excess of charcoal should be kept near the cutj^ers in the furnacje 
to maintain a reducing atmosphere. 

289 
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• HEATIip^ 

It is not only necessary thatj;^ cutter should be at the^^jt 
heat, and at a uiiifornij^i^p^’hen jdunged, 
reached that heat gradual^f^id uniformly. If the hea^jbe awjlied 
gradually, the cutter may be made hotter tlian the coi^i^item- 
perature, and yet not ci'ack. If a crack appear under these cir- 
cumstances, it will ])robably go through tlie cutter. If a cutter, 
after being heated too rapidly, or allowed to get much too hot, 
be carefully brought to the right temperature in the furnace and 
then plunged, the teeth may clink off. They are certain to do 
so if it be not nearly uniform in temperature at the time of 
idunging. In case of a mistak<^- iji heating, a cutter should be 
allowed to cool out, and heatcnl fresh. 

PLlLNtUNU. 

The manner of idnnging is worth attention. A thin cutter 
should be in a v(nl.ical ]>lane when it enters the water. If it 
were i^lunged horizontally, one side would be cooled before the 
other, and would cause the cutter to Avarp. A cutter with a long 
hole should be plunged into the bath with the hole vertical, to 
allow the water to eiiculate freely, tiitters with large recesses 
should be idungedwith the recess uppermost — to allows the steam 
to esca])e. TIk' ob ject generally is, in the first idace, to cool 
symmeti’ical parts simultaneously ; and, secondly, to let the water 
ha^ e free ax'cess to every part Avithout (ielay. Thus a long thin 
reamer should ob\ iously Iw dii)ped enclAvise, in order that all 
the flutes muy cool vsimultaneously, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Avater would come into contact with evcuy part in a 
shorter tinu'. if it were dix)ped hoiizontally. 

Cutters need not. Ix^ cooled right out in the water. They may 
be remov ed a,s soon as they are so far chilled that the temper 
color Avould barciy show if they wej*e polished immediately. 
Cutters of a fcAV pounds weight may be lifted from the water as 
soon as the teeth are chilled. In a few minutes the heat from 
the inside begins to reheat the teeth, and just before the color 
shoAvs they must be plunged again for a second or two. This 
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iJiay be repeated three or four times or more, according to the 
^size of the cutters. Wh^ % at last thl^y are cool enough, they 
iH^^d be maintained for slUew minutes at a heat sufficient to 
— a light straw^ »jk 1 then allowed to cool out in 
thWir. Tn order to see the coli>t,^^^|j^ll be necessary to have 
ano^gjj^j^ce with a clean surface for comparison. 

WAKPIWh 

Change in shape in hardening may be largely prevented by 
previous annealing, by keeping to the very lowest temperature 
that will give sufficient hardness, and by the utmost uniformity 
of heat in every part. 

LEAD BATH. 

Long thin reamers may be uniformly lieated in red-hot lead. 
It is, however, important, in order to i)revent the lead from 
being cooled by the immersion of cold ait ides, and also to avoid 
injury to the articles themsehes by too sudden heating, that 
reamers or other aiti(*les shoidd be imh^pendently heated to a 
red just below the hauhniing tcmqiei ature, and tlie lead bath 
should be reserved for the iiiial heating, the lead should be that 
sold as chemically ])uie,^^ and Avlum in use there should lie a 
great abundance of small ch«ir(*oal lloatiiig on th(‘ surface to pre- 
vent the formation of dross which would cling to the teeth. 

DEGREE OE HARDNESS. 

WhetluT heated in lead or not, the teeth of a finished cutter 
should be as hard as a good, new, smooth file. They should 
scratch glass. 

INJURY IN HARDENING. 

It has been stated above that steel may be overheated, and 
yet not crack if the heat be very uiiilorm. This i>oiiit must Ix) 
strongly insisted upon, and claims careful attention. Itjneans 
that we must notiegard breakage as a dividing iioint between 
good and bad hardening. It is the division between bad and 
worse. When steel is badly treated, it will lose its best propor- 
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tion long before the treatiiieiit. is so very bad as to eanse actual 
rupture. If in a large hardening a ^nsiderable quantity of tooW 
are broken, it is probable that ma^ of the remainder are 
as they can be without actualhri^iiaking ; but if wneareM 
it is reasonable to assum|^55^any are well hardened A| 
hardener need not be afraid of occasionally gettin| 
barely hard enough or just doubtful in hardness, becaus 
which accomi)lishes this will do the steel no harm, and it may be 
rehardened; meanwhile the operator has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the remainder of the day^s work is probably very 
accurate indeed. 

There are then two extremes which are unquestionable. A 
cutter which on the one hand is not haid enough, or on the other 
hand is broken, evidently cannot be pavssed. 


TEST OF IIARDEXIMI. 

As steel may be bet ween these obvious limits and yet be 
damaged, a finer test is demanded, for if the hardener is to hit 
the exact point he must know exactly what success he has. 

SAlSMl-BLAvSTING. 

For this purpose the following method has frequently been 
adopted with success. After being Inirdened and tempered in 
the usual manner, the' cutters are dipped in oil and then sand- 
blasted. If there has been any overheiding in the furnace, 
though not enough to do any apparent harm,, cracks will appear 
on the faces of the teeth. These cracks, which are best seen im- 
mediately after sand-blasting, are frequently so small that they 
cannot be detected by ordinary means, and if the teeth are' 
broken off the breakage will probably not follow them. A cut- 
ter on which the sand-blast leveals numerous cracks may still be 
quite passable — indeed, it would have been considered perfect 
but for this test. Here is a means of trying the work of the 
hardener between narrower limits, and he has a warning that he 
is giving too much fire before a tool is spoilt. 

The saqd-blasted qutter also possesses another advantage of 
some importance in the fact that if the temper be drawn in 
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grinding sufiBciently to cause any discoloration, the tell-tale line 
Jj^j^how distinctly on the face of the tooth, and cannot be re- 
nlsM^by another pass along ;^e wheel. 

EATING AND HARDENLvOfe-AEGE CUTTERS. 


TSProii 


following method of getting a good uniform test on a 
large cutter, say about 9 inches diameter and 2^ inches thick, in 
an ordinary blacksmitli iiie is over good, and if followed out 
carefully will result in perfect satisfaction. 

After getting a good deep tire, Avith plenty of well-coked 
blacksmith \s coal as a foundation, and having t he sides of the 
fire well banked up with fresh coal, the cuttei- should be placed 
in the fire and covered over with ^^live” coals of coke and the 
whole brought up slowly until the cutter begins to show some 
red. 


Then place some dry pine boards, about one inch thick, over 
the top of the fire and almost (uitirely shut the blast otf. The 
boards of course will take fire and soon become live coals. The 
cutter should then be turned over and a second layer of boards 
placed OA^er the fire. 

By the time these are burned to good liA e coals we will have 
a thorough, uniform heat. Then after a slight. api)lication of 
the blast, so as to be sure to guench on a rising heat., and two or 
three turnings of the cutter in the fire, in order to keep the heat 
uniform, the cutter will be ready to quench. 

This may be done in brine,” allowing the tool to remain in 
the bath about fifty seconds. Then quickly withdraw it and 
place it in a tank of oil to finish cooling. The heating should 
take about thirty -five minutes. 

Although a good gas furnace should be used for such a job 
as the above, I realize that this is not always to be had when 
wanted. 

Finally, of hardening, it may be said that it is the most diffi- 
cult and the most interesting part of cutter-making. 



CH^g^R XVIL 

Drills and Drilling, Forming-Tools, Facing 
Counterbores, Boring-Bars and Beamers. 

BOEING-BARS Al^D REAMERS. 

In this chapter will be found much information, compiled 
from i^ersonal exi)ericnce, the columns of technical journals and 
notebooks of fellow mechanics — which will assist the tool-maker 
ill the designing and constructing of any special small tools 
which may be required for special work in the line of drilling, 
counter- boring and boring. 

DEIir-HOLE DRILLING. 

* The process of drilling deep holes in metal is a familiar one 
in many shops, particularly where firearms are manufactured or 
heavy ordnance is constructed. Since the adoption of hollow 
spindles for lathes and other machine tools, the methods for 
machining the bores of guns have beim employed in machine- 
tool shops for drilling these spindles; and through this and the 
other means the principles of the operation have become better 
understood. It is not an easy matter, howiiver, even with the 
best appliance, to drill or bore a deep hole, smooth and round, of 
exactly the required diameter from end to end, and perfectly 
straight. While many mechanics are familiar in a general way 
with the methods and tools for doing this work, some specific 
information upon the subject will be appreciated by those who 
have not had actual experience in deep-hole drilling. 

It is known that a long or deep hole — that is, one long in 
proportion to its diameter — is best roughed out and finished by 
using a tool on the end of a long bar, which enters the work 
from one end. This is true whether drilling into solid metal or 
boring and reaming a hole that has already been drilled or bored 

* “Machinery.” 
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l^out. A boring-bar which extends through the piece and on 
is either a stationary or a travelling head, is not satisfac- 
tOT^fcr very long work, owing to the simng and deflection of 
th^Ri^’^ich is made worse by must be 

eiioTMi smaller than the bore to alloTWbom for the cutter-head. 
WhiSfcl!^ long hole may sometimes be finished satisfactorily by 
means of such a boring-bar, by packing the cutter-head with 
wooden blocks which just fill the part> of the bore that has been 
machined and so snpi)ort the bar, the method is fundamentally 
wrong for long woi*k. 

THE TWIST-DRILL. 

The modern twist-di ill accomplishes all that is attained by 
the arrangement in Fig. 268, and in addition can be ground 



Fig. 268. 


without seriously affecting the rake, and will free itself from 
chips more readily, owing to its spiral flutes. The lands of a 
twist-drill present a large cylindrical surface to bear against the 
sides of the hole and take the side-thrust. If the drill is also 
guided by a hardened bushing, at the point where it enters the 



metal, as in the case of jig work, the drill will have very little 
chance to deflect and the hole will be accurately located and will 
be quite true and straight. 
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The twist-drill in modified form is also employed for deep 
hole drilling. The hollow drill shown in Fig. 268, and 
duced by the Morse Twist-IMll Oo., Is^ew Bedfor d, 
adapted for this purpose, l^^ig. 261) is the arrai^^IBeS 

ommended by this eomimny for feeding the drill into thej 
The drill has a hole lengthwise through the shank, C(Sl 
with the grooves in tlu^. drill. The shank eaii be threaded and 
fitted to a metal tube A\lii('h acts as a boring-bar and through 
which th(i chips and oil may })ass fiom the i)oint of the drill. 
Oil is conveyed to the point on the outside of the tube, as shown 
in Fig. 269. 

In using the hollow drill the hole is first started by means of 
a short drill of the size of liole desired, and drilled to a depth 
equal to the length of the hollow drill lo be emi>loyed. The 
body of the holloAV drill acts as a stuffing, compelling the oil to 
follow the grooves and the chiles to fall out through the hollow 
shank. The methods of supi)orting and driving the work, and 
of feeding the drill, are clearly shown in Fig. 269. Drills of 
this tyi)e are regularly manufactui'cd in siz(^s up to three inches 
ill diameter by the Mojse Twist-Drill Co. It is stated that the 
best results are obtained wdien drilling crucible steel by revolv- 
ing the drill twenty feet per minute, with a feed of 0.0025-inch 
per revolution, while machine steel will admit of a speed of 
forty feet per minute, and a feed of 0.0035- inch iier revolution. 


KTTMBEB OF CUTTING -EDO EB DESIBABLE. 

When drilling a hole out of solid stock, some type of drill 
having two lips or cutting-edges is usually the most feasible, 
and probably nothing will be devis(id that on the whole surpasses 
the twist-drill for such work. An end-mill can be used for drill- 
ing if it has a centre cut,^^ and it will presently be explained 
how a tool with a single cutting-edge may be advantageously 
employed, particularly for deep-hole drilling. The familiar 
D-drill is of this type, and also its modification as used by Pratt 
Whitney, in drilling gun-barrels. 

When it comes to truing up or enlarging a hole previously 
drilled or bored, the two-lip drill is not suitable in any of its 
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forms. For boriug a true hole, nothing can surpass a single- 
boring-tool, the ideal condition for finishing a hole being 
liecuttiiig-poiut is a real diamond, or a rotating wheel of 
aterial. 

obvious that when a hard or soft spot is encountered in 
with a tool having a single cutting-edge, only that par- 
ticular place is affected by the spiing of the tool ; while with a 





Fig. 270. 


Fig. m . 


Fig. 272. Fig. 273. 



double-cutter, as shown in Fig. 270, any deflection due to irregu- 
larities, such as at a or h, will cause the tool to spring and the 
cutting-edge on the opposite side to introduce similar irregulari- 
ties in the oi)posite side of the hole. This is one objection to 
the two-lip drill for accurate work. 

With three points the tool is somewhat better supported when 
a high place is countered, as at- Fig. 271, and when a cutting- 
point strikes a low ])lace, the other two edges are not moved 
away from their position so much, if they are opposite the first 
edge. Hence a tool with three edges should prove better than 
one with two, and one with four, Fig. 272, being better sup- 
ported, is better on this account than one with three, but has the 
disadvantage of opx)osite cutters. Five edges, Fig. 273, ought 
to give even better results. 

In general it may be said that in boring the best results are 
obtained when the tool has a single cutting-edge, but if it is de- 
sirable to have more cutling-edges, a tool with several will be 
more satisfactory than one with only two. Any machinist who 
has tried to true up the taper hole in a lathe-spindle, first by 
boring and then by reaming, will appreciate the superiority of 
the boring-tool over the multiblade reamer. A reamer some- 
times refuses to produce a i>erfectly round hole and will do this 
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whether the number of teeth is odd or even, and this can only be 
prevented by spacing unequally or “staggering.” 

ADVANTAGES OP THE END-CUT. 

One trouble with reamers, however, is that the 
sarily cut on their side edges instead of on their ends, and the 
whole effect of any unevenness in the hole is to crowd the reamer 
to one side. The same condition exists to a less extent with a 
flat or twist-drill where the cutting-edges are at an angle with the 
centre line, and the resultant of any unusual pressure is felt 
partly as a side-thrust and partly as an end-thrust. Now, by 
making a drill to e-ut squarely on its end, and but very little or 
not at all on its sides, the side-thrust is mostly done away with. 

In Pig. 274 is a boring-tool, with a single cutting-edge, which 
cuts on its end and is capable of drilling a true hole in solid 
metal. It was illustrated in the August, 1890, number of “Ma- 
chinery.” It consists of a round, tool -steel bar, with one end 
flattened and ground to form a cutting-edge, as sliown. It is de- 
signed to be held in the tool-post of the lathe, in a position per- 




pendicular to the face-plate. The inner edge, or corner of the 
cutting-edge, should be slightly rounded, to help support the 
cutter and prevent chattering, and the width A of the cutting- 
edge should be from to -inch less than the radius of the 
hole to be drilled. 
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DEILLING DEEP HOLES BY THE PEATT & 
WHITNEY METHOD. 

luj^ly satisfactoiy drill for use iu di’illing deep holes is 
brought out by the Pratt & Whitney Co., priucipally for use 
Section with their gun-barrel drilling-machines. The tool 
in question is a development of the old I) or ^^hognose” drill, 




Fig. 275. 



which has one cutting-lip only. It is carefully ground on the 
outside and is sui)plied with an oil -duct through which oil at 
high pressure may be brought direct to cutting-edge. Referring 
to Fig. 275, A is the cutting-edge, JB the oil-duct, C the chip- 
groove. 

In the milling the latter groove is bi’ought directly to the 
centre, so that in this respect the drill is very free-cutting as 
compared with the ordinary two-lip twist-drill, which has a cen- 
tral web. In the end view the shai)e of the chip-groove is clearly 
indicated. The cutting-edge A is radial and the bottom of the 
groove touches the centre line x y. 

In sharpening the drill the high point, or part first entering 
the work, is not in the centres, as is usually the case in drills, but 
as per Pig. 275, in which I> is a cross-section of work being 
drilled and B the high point of drill. Grinding the drill in this 
manner is one of the reasons for its running true or straight, the 
teat F on the work acting as a support to the drill, which, owing 
to its periphery being partly relieved, would have a tendency to 
travel in a curve away from its cutting-side. The piece being 
drilled is run at veiy high speed, the periphery speed at the outer 
diameter of the hole running as high as 130 feet per minute on 
machine steel. The feed, however, is quite fine. 
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These tools are made of high-grade steel and left very hard, 
so that the fine feed lias little tendency to glaze the cuttiug-j||i|jg. 

In practice, the piece being drilled is held and revoJ^^M) 
one end by a suitable chuck on the live spindle of tll^i^|Ee, 
while the other end, Avhich should be turned perfectly true^uns 
in a stationary bushing having at its outer end a hole of||^ di- 



ameter of the drill. The drill enters the work through the bush- 
ing and is thus started perfectly true. Sec Fig. 27G, in which A 
represents the chuck, B the w^ork, C the bushing, D the support 
for holding the bushing, 11 the drill. 

Througli the oil-duct of the drill oil is forced at a pressure 
varying with its diameter from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred pounds per square inch. After passing the cutting- 
edge the oil returns to the reservoir by the chip-groove (J, Fig. 
275, forcing chips along in its travel. In drills of large diame- 
ter, especially when working on tough, stringy material, the cut- 
ting-edge is usually ground so as to x^i'^)duce a number of shav- 


I 1 cuoM-tecTwn*? 
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ings, instead of one the full wddth of the cutting-lip, so that no 
trouble is experienced in getting the chips out of the way. The 
oil, of course, is used over and over again, and with a large res- 
ervoir will be kopt quite cool. 

The drill is made u]) of the drill-tip and shank, the tip vary- 
ing in length from four inches to eight inches, wdiile the length 
of shank is determined by the depth of hole that is to be drilled. 
Fig. 277 will clearly illustrate the construction of a small, com- 
plete drill, A being the tip, G the shank, and D the oil-duct. 
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The shanks on small drills are made from steel tubing rolled as 
cross-section a a. The tip is carefully fitted and soldered to 
in^which, it should be noted, is a little smaller in diameter 
thW the tip. The shank, with oil under pressure, is very stiff. 

relief or clearance to the cutting-edge of the drill, the 
b of ^4iigh-point of the drill should be off centre, and 
the number of rings on the end of the drill depend entirely upon 
the material that is to be drilled. For instance, on very soft 



stock the supix>rting rest should be more substantial than on 
hard siiindle or gun vSteel, so that it is evident that on soft stock 
the high point should be olf centre, or much nearer to the outer 
diameter than on hard stoc^k. 

Fig. 278 is a sketch of a. 3-inch drill, and the reader will ob- 
tain a very clear idea from same of the appearance of the tool 
we have described. This figure illustrates a drill ground on the 
end so as to jirodiicci several shavings. 

BOEING HOLLOW SPINDLES WITH A HOLLOW 

DEILL. 

* In boring the inner tubes of steel guns of large calibre, it 
has long been the practice to bore them with a hollow drill, 
* “American Machinist.''^ 
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whicli leaves a core in the centre, so that the entire metal re- 
moved is not converted into chips, but only what mi^ 
termed a shell of it, the outside diameter ' 
shell being i)ractically equal to the bore and 
iuiiei* diameter being enough smaller to Ig 
reasojiable thickness for the drill. 

At the works of Schneider & Co., at Cruesot, 
France, gun tubes are bored on this plan, and it is 
likely that the same i)lan is followed at Krupp’s. 
It has not, so far as known, however, been ap- 
plied to the boring of hollow spindles for ma- 
chine tools until very recently, when it was found 
in use in the shoi)s of Mi*. Dietz in Cincinnati, 
Mr. Dietz’s shoj) being operated in connection 
with that of tlie Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Company, and upon certain sizes of their lathes. 
Mr. Dietz uses in a boring-machine of the usual 
type a drill made like the sketch, Fig. 279, 
whicli is a hollow cylinder with a -j^^-inch pipe 
for lubrication, and the cutter is located as shown, 
inclined somewhat to the axial x>lane in order 
to giA e a top rake and with the edge gashed in 
order to break ui) the chips and allow them 
to be washed out througli the groove from one 
end, and then reversed and the boring completed 
from the other end. This leaves a core of metal 
which, as it is worth a considerable amount, is 
well worth saving, to say nothing of the fact 
that the boring is more easily done and with less 
strain upon the machine by this plan than where 
all the metal is reduced to chips. 

DEILL ISrOTES. 

As a rule, the cutting-edges of twist-drills 
are formed with a cutter of correct form to pro- 
duce a radial line of cutting-edge ; thus a different form of cutter 
is required for milling the flutes of straight-flute drills. 
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Drills are generally made of 0.002*'inch or 0.993-iuch taper 
pe^oot for clearance, and have the major part of land on the 
^flkery ground away for the sjame purpose, about 0.003-inch 

omHfde^p 

Wrills for brass should be made with straight flutes ; those for 
casA^ and tool steel should in those cases have spiral flutes at 
an an^e of about sixteen degrees; soft steel, twenty -two degrees. 

Chucking-drills, for use ou cored holes, or as followers of 
solid twist-drills, are quite often provided with from three to 
eight flutes; the latter, on large work, are very efiicient. Care 
should be taken, in grinding, 1o insure all teeth cutting simulta; 
neously. These tools are made of solid, shell, and inserted type. 

The inserted type are preferable for straight flutes over 2| 
inches, and for angular flutes ov<n* 4 inches, on account of cost. 

For drilling a large hole in a s])indle the latter should be sup- 
ported in a back rest, and tlie drill entered through a drill-bush- 
ing to start perfectly true. Then, by using a drill with one cut- 
ting-edge and ground ou the outside, a long, straight hole may 
be readily produced. An ordinary twist-drill will do practically 
the same if the centre is made female, the only objection being 
that this form is much more diiliciill to grind. 

CTROULA Ji FORMm(i-T( >OLS. 

Circular forming-tools for machine steel and cast-iron should 
have a generous amount of cleaj-ancc. 

Care must be taken on imrliculai’ forms, when forming-cut- 
ters are not on centre, that they are formed with this point taken 
into consideration. 

Circular threading- tools for inside threading must be much 
smaller than the work; about one-third is the proper practice. 

Care should be exercised to use a correct angle of chaser. 

PLAIN FORMING-TOOLS. 

Plain forming tools should have a clearance of from six and 
one-half to ten degrees. 

Bake : Machine steel, eight to thirteen degrees. 

Rake: Tool-steel, medium, six to nine degrees. 

Bake: Brass, none. 
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The clearance on tools for bi^ass is quite often stoned off its 
cutting-edge to prev^ent biting in^^ (due to ease in cutting) and 
then chattering (due to great thickness of chip and coiis^ 
difficulty in severing). The stoning off also tends 
support for the cutter. 

FACING. 

For steel and cast-iron, cutters with from six to twelve de- 
grees rake cut yerj freely, The clearance should be from three 
and one-third to ten degrees ; when there is any tendency to chat- 
ter, the cutting-edge should be oil-stoned on clearance -face suffi- 
ciently to prevent ^Ghtiiig in.” On very broad work it often 
becomes necessary to make cutters without any rake or angle, 
but allow scraping, to prevent chatter. 

In practice it is found advantageous to place cutter ahead of 
centre, exposing a larger cutting-edge to work, giving thinner 
chip. 

In multiple or inserted cutter-heads, it is well to unevenly 
space the cutters; as a precaution against chattering, have the 
cutters staggered. ” 

Use machines witli large bearings, and with chucks close to 
same, for good results. 

COUNTERBOKIKG. 

For cast-iron and steel, couuterbores are generally made 
with ten to sixteen -degrc^e angles, ?.c., spiral; for brass they are 
cut straight. Clearance is from five to ten degrees. On brass, 
stone ” the clearance-edge to prevent chattering. 

Counterbores internally lubricated are recommended for steel 
for use to depth of one-half of the diameter or more. 

Angle-clearance on all tools must be more than spiral gener- 
ated by feed at smallest diameter of cutting-point, plus suffi- 
cient to be really forced to work (about three degrees). 

COUNTERBORES. 

Xs a rule counterbores should be made with a hole chucked 
at the cutting-end several sizes below the hole that is to guide 
the counterboring tool. 
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Then the guides used at the cutting-end may be of many sizes, 
and fit many -sized holes. The shanks of the guides, or the ends 
ym^en ter the holes, should be all of one size, and should befitted 
^H»e lightly in so they may be readily removed from the body 
ot»K toff and others inserted in their place to fit a hole of an- 
otl ^ s ize. The ujiper portions of these guides are turned up to 
a slwBder, and to about half an inch or less from the outside, or 
according to the size of the tool. This also gives the workman a 
better chance to file the cutting-end or lips to a i)erfect and true 
edge. The lii^s on their sides may be an inch or less in length, 
according to their diameter, and they should be milled out 
diagonally in order to give a shaving cut and also a better clear- 
ance for the chips. 

REAMING HOLES IN THE TURRET-LATHE. 

To ream holes uniform in diameter in the turret-lathe or 
monitor, it is necessary that there shall be in all cases an equal 
amount of metal for the reamer to remove. To insure this con- 
dition two reamers, a rough<^r, and a finisher should be used. 
The hole, first, if cored, should be bored by a single or a double 
edge boring-tool to insure a hole comparatively true. 

REAMING HOLES IN THIN DISKS. 

For reaming holes in thin disks a reamer of the ^^rose type^’ 
should be used, as it will be self-supporting, and the possibility 
of enlarging the hole by its weight will be obviated. 

MACHINE-REAMING WITH A ‘OH.OATING REAMER. 

Very often, when machine-reaming, the finishing reamer is 
supported loosely in its holder, and allowed to find its own centre 
by following the true or concentric 
hole left by the preceding tools. 

This is usually done by having a 
floating reamer with a pin entered 
through the holder and the reamer 
in the back end, the hole in the reamer being made larger than 
the pin, thus allowing the reamer to find its own centre. The 
construction of a reamer of this type is shown in Fig. 280. 
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RBAMISTG TAPER HOLES IN CA8T-IR0K 



For reaming taper holes in cast-iron machine parts ij 
turret-lathe, particularly those parts from which large ail 
of stock are to be removed, a reamer of the construction s^ 
in Fig. 281 should be used. As will Ixe seen, this reanm 
only three blades. The flutes in a reamer of tliis kind ’ 
be cut as deep as the diameter of the stock will allow, and the 
blade should be given very little clearance. The clearance that 
is necessary may be provided by grinding the blades convex, as 
shown, instead of flat or hollow, as is usually done. When a 
considerable amount of stock is to be removed, a reamer of this 
type will work very well. The preliminary work re- 
quired, with regard to the other boring-tools, before 
the one shown should be used, consists of boring a 
hole to the right size for the small end of the reamer, 
after which the three-blade finishing reamer may 
be used to finish an irregular surface from three to six inches 
long, feeding the reamer in rai)idly without danger of catching, 
chattering, or roughing up. In one large machine-manufactur- 
ing establishment thousands of holes are finished every day with 
reamers of this type, attaining the best results in the shortest 
time with the least trouble. 
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TAPER-REAMllSKI IN THE BCREW-MACHINB. 

To do taper-reaming in the screw-machine, use reamers taper- 
ing from inches per foot ux>ward, and the best results will be 
accomplished. For very accurate work the reamers will give 
better satisfaction if made with left-hand spiral flutes. 

For want of x>i'oper grinding facilities, however, this is not 
done in many shops. 

To ream slightly tapering holes of small diameters, the reamer 
should always be made with the teeth staggered in spacing, 
and each flute a left-hand spiral of different pitch. 

Very often roughing-, taper-, and forming-reamers for steel 
are finished with an undercut. They remove material very 
rapidly. 
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EEAMEES FOU PEOJEOTILES. 

the^nroductioii of projectiles, forming-, taper-, and curv- 
ing^amers are used. For this work l ougliing-reamers should 
be M^hed with a left-liand spiral thread nicked around, while 
the finishing ones should be finished straight. The finishing of 
taper reamers with left-hand spiral flutes for this work prevents 
their being drawn in while cutting. 

TAPEK OF EOShl-EEAMEES. 

Eosc-reamers should be given taper for clearance, about 
0.003-inch to the foot Avill be enough. This will jireveiit them 
from roughing up the hole and allow of finishing holes straight 
and correct in diain(‘ters. 


( )e:n tee e e am ees. 


Centre-reamers should be finished to an angle of sixty de- 
grees, and the woik cmitrcss of all machines to the same. The 
centres should be hardened and ground in their machines by 
means of a good tool -post grinder to gauge, as it is impossible to 
do good work on defecti^'c cimtres. 

EEAMEES FOU BABBIT. 

For reaming babbit., the reamer may be of the usual form, 
except that the edges of the blades should be ground taper for 
about ^-inch from tlie end. Sometimes rciamers for such mate- 
rial are finished with left-hand spiral flutes, which contributes 
to finishing a smooth hole free from lines and rings. 

EEAMING HOLES IN TWO KINDS OF METAL. 

Not infrecpiently it is necessary to bore a hole in a part which 
is made up of two kinds of metal, such as brass and cast-iron, 
for instance. This is a rather difficult thing to accomplish suc- 
cessfully, as the hole will usually be larger in the softer side of 
the metal than in the harder. However, by using a reamer with 
17 
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a cutter-face of the construction shown in Fig. 282, and cutting 
an uneven number of staggered flutes in it, satisfactory 

will be attained. Have the angle of thc®|Er- 
facc about ten degrees. In using ilfis reroer, 
first bore the hole with the usual type of blring- 
tools until it is a size slightly below Irot re- 
quired, then chamfer the edges of the hole on 
the hard side and feed in the reamer, lubricating generously 
with oil, and always see that the hard side of the work is out. 

MACIIINF^EEAMING OF IlEASS PAETS. 

For the machine-reaming of brass parts some make their 
reamers slightly over size, but this is wrong. Instead, a reamer 
for brass should be groiuid in much the same manner as a turn- 
ing-tool for brass should be — that is, in place of a radial line in 
the centre, as in most other reamers, the cutting-edges shoiild be 
thrown off from the centre at an angle 
of about twenty degrecis out of the I’adial 
line, as j)er Fig. 283. For the same rea- 
son, ill turning brass, if the tool is ground 
straight and set central with the work, 
chattering is bound to occur. If, on the 
contrary, the tool is reground on toji to 
an angle as described above, running toward the underside of 
the blade, chattering will be obviated and the tool will cut freely. 
Always keep the cutting-edges of reamers for brass as sharp 
as possible by ^^stoning,^^ because as soon as the cutting-edges 
become slightly dulled they will bind and scream. 

SQUAEE EEAMEES AKD EXPANSIOIST EEAMEES. 

Fine finishing of holes in brass may be done with the square 
reamer or ^^scraiier." Expansion reamers also possess many 
good points, but few, if any, can be expanded and adjusted for 
sizing without the cutting-edges requiring to be ground before 
the tool can be used. However, there are some in which the 
blades will expand equally. Even if it is necessary to grind the 
expansion reamers when changing an adjustment, there is econ- 
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omy in their use when compared with the cost of a new solid 
re^er, especially when they are used for holes of large diame- 

f long hole may be reamed straight by pulling back 
[Hier the reamer has commenced to cut. 

EEAMINa SMALL HOLES. 

For machining very small holes in steel and cast-iron, ream- 
ers should be ground straight, while fnr brass and copper they 
should be ground slightly back, tapering in order to eliminate 
the possibility of roughing up the holes. 

Always remember that on reamers for steel and cast-iron the 
teeth should be on centre, while for brass, copi^er, and similar 
metals they should be at an angle of twenty degrees oif the radial 
line. 

Speeds for machine-reaming should usually range from 20 to 
26 per cent, lower than turning and drilling-speeds. 


IIOME-M A DE EEAMEKS. 

There ^ro in a great many shops numbers of ^Miome-made 
reamers in the possession of the men, made at various times by 
the mechanics, without due legard to their proper construction. 
Eeamers of this kind should never be used for fine work, as they 
are usually defective. For instance, the flutes aie too shallow 
and spaced too close, and often they are 
spaced evenly instead of Ixmig staggered, 
or they have an even number of teeth, all - - - 

of which is wrbng. AVheu a leamer is fio 284 . 

evenly spaced it will chatter as soon as the 

cutting-edges fall into the notches left by the preceding one. A 
common fault with ^4iome-made^^ reamers is that they are give^ 
too much clearance, thus making chattering inevitable. 


HAOT)-EEAMmG. 

In hand-reaming never leave more than 0.003 of stock to be 
removed, no matter what the material may be. On the contrary, 
for machine-reaming, not less than ^ an(i often should be loft; 
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using reamers with much coarser blades than the usual commer- 
cial ones, and formed so that they can be ground on the p^its. 

Hand-reamers for use in boiler, bridge work, etc., sh^^pibe 
of the construction shown in Fig. 284, as they will%orl^^ter 
than the usual half-round kind. 

INCREASING THE SIZE OF A REAMER WHEN 

WORN. 



To increase a reamer to size when worn, burnish the face of 
each tooth with a hardened burnisher, which can be made from a 
three-cornered file nicely polished on the corners. This will in- 
crease the size from two to ten thousandths in diameter. Then 
hone back to the r{^quired size. 

To make a tap or leamer cut larger than itself, put a piece 
of waste in one flute, enough to crowd it over, and cut out on one 
side only. In larger sizes (14-incli or over) put a strip of tin on 
(me side and let it follow the tap through. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Broaches and Broaching. 

THE OPERATIOl^ OP BROACHING. 


The operation of broaching may be classed under the head 
of punches and dies, as it is analogous with press- work. In 
reality the broach is a punch, the cored or drilled holes in the 
work to be machined by it acting as a die and guide for same. 
The operation of broaching has had great develop- 
ment during the last decade, s])ecial machines and 
forms of tools having been designed to further the 
use of this intei'estiug and labor-saving i)rocess for 
the finishing of work which it was fornnn-ly thought 
to be impossi^e to finish by such means. 

The broj^®as a tool is usually used for finishing 
holes which Jlave been previously either i)unched, ^ 
cored, drilled, or bored in metal, the shape of which 
may be round, square, or any irregular shape de- 
sired. Although the broach can be used to advan- 
tage for the finishing of hohvs by s<itting it under 
an ordinary power-press, an arbor-iiress, or a foot- 
er screw-press, the oi)eration can be besti accom- 
plished in a press specially designed for the pur- 
pose of broaching. A press of this sort has usu- 
ally an adjustable stroke of from 1^ to 12 inches. 

In Fig. 285 w(i show a sketch of a broach lu 
for finishing a cored hole in a rofl^JHcasting.^* 
tool is 3 X 1 inches, and 9 inches in iWgth. In tins toST tL^ 
teeth are very coarse at the lower en^, being intended for r£ 
moving the bulk of the stock until the centre 6f the 
reached, when the teeth are sheared in the opposite direction, 
thus breaking the chip off. The tee^ in .the broac h tjaHi 
crease in size until near the upper end, when thejpare"*^^ t™i^ 
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one size for about two inches of the remaining length, thus form- 
ing a sizer which shaves the hole to a standard size all the 
way through. 

Ill forcing a broach through a hole it may be besl^: 
a brock, which sliould be secured in the press~ram 
the same manner as a i)unch would be. Thus when tli 
ram descends the broach will find its own centre ; while 
bility of breaking or bending the broach or producing an im- 
perfect hole will be obviated. 

In order to broach holes of considerable length in a press 
with a short stroke, 11 le work may be satisfactorily accomplished 
by using a successive number of blocks. First insert the broach 
in the hole and then drive it down into the same for the full 
length of the press-stroke. Next, insi^rt a block of the same 
thickness as the length of tlwi stroke between the ram-face and 
the broach-end, and then force the broach in a further distance; 
repeating the operation and using larger blocks until the desired 
length of drive has been obtained. By this method it may be 
well to state that tlui results attained will not equal the work 
performed on a continuoius stroke -press, as the stopping of the 
broach when partly through the work allows the metal to settle 
into the broach teeth, thus increasing the tendency to bend and 
break. 

To-day there are on the market any number of machines 
which Have been specially designed for broaching. A number 
of these machines perform the operation by pulling the broach 
through the hole instead of forcing it through. 

AN TNTEKESTING JOB OF BBOACITING. 

Broaching is very interesting work. For some work the best 
and only way to make a broach is in one piece ; while for other 
work long experience has taught that it is the wrong way. To 
do the job shown in the sketch, Fig. 286, with one broach would 
require a long one, and that would cause trouble; for a broach 
of sufficient length for this work is difficult to turn and piiB, 
and to harden and draw, owing to the keyway^ion one sidew^ilch 
will cause it to spring in%hardening ; it would'^ an advantage if 
it were grooved on opposite sides. 
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The hole in the piece shown in Fig. 286 is broached from 
to fl^-inch — and a kfc^g^-inch high formed — and is afterward 
(gifted to -inch at tnelBhttom and f -inch at the top ; the thick- 
' of the piece is f-inch. Over 250,000 pieces have been 
mrfe wffli the broaches as shown, and the loss in broaches and 
pi^es was nothing compared with the loss when using the long 
brWihes first made. 

The stock for this job was a special tough tool steel. The 
broaches are shown in Figs. 287 to 291 ; they were four inches 
long and of the diameter given. Each was tapered at one end 




Fig. m 



and countersunk at the othei-, and the top, or male end, was 
milled flat on one side (like No. 4) to fit the punch-press fixture, 
Fig. 292. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 have five t(ieth per inch, and No. 4 
lias six teetli; it will also be noticed the latter broach is left 
blank at one end; this will be explained later. 

The teeth being |-inch from the end, this part was drawn to a 
blue after hardening. This was very important, as the end had 
a tendency to crumble and bi*eak out and thus destroy the broach. 
The end was drawn by dipping in hot lead after the broach was 
hardened and dra\^n to a straw color. For cutting tool steel 
very little clearance was given the teeth ; too much clearance 
would cause the broach to cut ragged. 
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Tlie ^-inch hole to recei\ e the end of the first broach was 
drilled in the stock, and the other end of the broach was inserted 
in the hole H in plate Fig. 293. To tlie plate was secured 
two rods, which had a vertical movement in*^plate J5, 
springs keeping plate C away from the punch. An ]mi)orWit 
feature is the hole i/, which received the cuid of the broacl^|nd 
prevented its being jdaced in the wrong position, as each bWach 
had to follow exact, owing to the key way. 

A clearance (shown at i>) on each broach served to guide an 
end 0^ the broach while (Altering. After the first broach was 
entered ^nd forced into the work by the i)ress, the ui)per end 



projected above the work to receive the second broach, whicli 
was in turn punched through, bcung followed by broach No. 3, 
and the latter by No. 4. If teeth were cut the full length of the 
last broach, it would stick in the work. To ovcu’come this it was 
cleared at the end, as shown, so that when i)unched down to the 
end of the stroke the broach would fall through. The work in 
making broaches of this length is simple, as they are easy to 
turn, harden, draw, and grind. 

In punch A a hardened-steel plate, J), was inserted, as at this 
point any wear would cause the broach to twist and spoil the 
key. This is made a driving fit, and can be ^replaced at any 
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time. The finished hole, Fig. 286, was drifted cold ; and owing 
to the quality of the stock was a neat piece of work. Figs. 293 
an^.294 show the drift and the punch-press fixtures. The punch 



Fig. 


for putting in the drift had a steel insert, the same as 1) in A. 
It is very important in making broaches that the stock be thor- 
oughly annealed, and when broaching use nothing but the very 
best of oil. 

SOME POINTS AIJOUT BPOAt^HES AND BfiOAOHING. 

In order to secure good results in broaching tlie bottom of 
the tool used should be hollowed out somewhat, so that a nice 
clean chip will be cut; from the inside of the hole, and so that the 
tenden(*.y to dodger to one side when places in which the cored 
hole is rough or crooked are encountered will be obviated. The 
stripper for the work should be arranged so as to pull off square. 
Otherwise, if the hole is a, long one, it will be spoiled when the 
broach is pulled out. 

The special presses provided for broaching are usually back- 
geared and very powerful. It is not well to speed the press tbo 
fast. In all cases use oil as a lubricant. 'V\''hen the amount of 
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stock to be removed is cousiderable, it will be necessary to do 
the work in two operations ; too heavy a cut having a tendency 
to make the hole rough. Socket- wrenches or similar fits are 
easily made in this way. If the cuts are made light ^uoi^p it 
is possible to broach cast-iron in this way, using for ffis piSpose 
several punches or broaches of dilferent sizes. Such pwches 
should be slightly laigc^r at the cutting end, and for the fifflfhiiig 
cut or last operation — if clear thi-ough the piece — should work 
into a die or the tool will break oif or tear away the lower edge 
of the work. The temper should be a trifle harder than that 
given to ordinary punches and dies. A in Fig. 295 shows a side 
view of a broach which was made for cuttijig out the holes in 
three cast-steel flanges for a steamboat. The holes had been 
cored out of a i^-imih bolt instead of a f-inch ; hence the necessity 
for enlarging them. The broach was made with six steps, as 




shown at A, and with the steps numbered at B, Step 1 acts as 
a pilot and to scrape out the sand ; stej> 2 cuts on four sides some- 
what, as shown at (7, step 3 cuts the hole slightly larger in the 
same manner; the next three steps cut out the corners, as shown 
in 4, 5, and G. 

There were iiinety holes in all, one-half of which were through 
metal |r-inch thick, and the other thj*ough metal f-inch thick. It 
took about three hours to broach them out, driving the broach 
with a sledge, as no press was at hand. The operation of mak- 
ing the tool took about one and •one-half hours on milling- 
m^tchine, using an end-mill. 
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BBOACHING: ITS EELATIOH TO SHEET-MBTAL . 

WOEK. 

,•^1 ’ 

K rffi Smith, in his Press Working of Metals, has given 
following in regard to the relation of the word broach- 
sheet-metal work : 

, The word ‘ broaching ^ has here a very different 
meaning from that given it by the machinisl, who apidies it to 
the process of forcing a piece of male work through a lower cut- 
ting-die, or pushing a cutting-pnncli through a hole in female 
work, thereby shaving it to a given size, and really performing 
an operation analogous to planing or slotting. In cases where 
he uses male oi* female broach ing-cutters having a, series of teeth 
following each other, and each taking off its own chip, his work 
more nearly resembles milling. In relation to sheet metals the 
word broaching means smashing the wojk thinner by forcing it 
through a space between the punch and die, as in some kinds of 
tube-drawing, which again is the same as wire-drawing, if we 
imagine the mandrel t o be a part of the tube. In the case in 
question a reduction of diameter is being made at the same time 
as the thinning of the metal is taking i)lace. This is much prac- 
tised in carti-idge-drawing, especially wheie it is desirable to 
keep the end or bottom of tins work of tJie original thickness. 
When done, the bottom remains of as miicli greater thickness 
than the sides as haiipcns to be recpiired and as has been arranged 
for ill choosing tlie thickness of the sheet. In small work of this 
kind the use of a blank-liolder, or upiier die, is abandoned after 
the first one or two draws, as the metal is rc^duced so little in 
diameter in iiroportion to its thickness that the wrinkles have no 
chance to form. Even if incipient wrinkles do form they are 
quickly crushed out again as the metal is squeezed somewhat 
thinner. In this, as in all drawing, however, the wrinkles must 
never be allowed to get big enough to fold over upon one another. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Shop Use of Micrometer-Calipers and the SeigjJl^ 

Gauge. 

MICEOMETER-CALIPEES. 


In the accurate production of duplicate parts as carried on 
to-day in the economic mauufacturc of machinery, tools, i)unches 
and dies, and instruments of precision, accurate gauges are de- 
manded. For years the av<u‘age machine-shop got along with 
templets and gauges of sheet steel, so-called ^4imit-gauges,’’ of 
doubtful accuracy and of little A^alue, as they were carelessly 
made and used with indifference. However, we are pleased to 
say, this state of affairs has passed away ; and the increased use 
of the micrometer-caliper has enriched the scrap i>iles of many 
shops with collections of ^^snap^^ and limit gauges, “temp- 
lets ” and “reference disks ; has increased the economic produc- 
tion of the shops, and made the workmen more skilful. 

To produce accurate work the skilled machinist or tool-maker 
of to-day demands as a first requisite a nmaus of measuring his 
work during t he process of machining it to the required size and 
shape; and this requirement is filled when the workman is sup- 
plied with a micrometer caliper and the feed-screws of the ma- 
chine which he oi)erates are fit ted with graduated disks. Of course 
it must not be inferred from this that brains are not required 
along with these gauges; or that an indifferent or careless work- 
man will instantly become' a skilled mechanic upon being supplied 
with a micrometer. IIoaa t^ver, the use of the micrometer will 
improve the poorest workman ; as instead of guessing he will 
measure; he will use his <\yes and think; thus a consequent im- 
provement will take place. 

Among shop managers, superintendents, and foremen, the 
most common objection raised against the general shop use of 
micrometers is that they are too light, and are liable to get out 
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of order when used by all classes of help, Now, while this may 
occur, there is hardly any excuse for it ; any man that is trusted 
with and is capable of turning out accurate work can be safely 
trusted^) use a micrometer correctly. To be sure it makes a 
gimt difference how the tool is handled. It all depends ui>on the 
wSltman^s sense of touch. The machinist, as a rule, wants in- 
formation as to how much more has to come off after he has 
taken a cut, and so he sonudimes forces the gauge in the hox^e of 
determining by the sense of touch how much remains to come 
off. This sense of toucli differs in mechanics very much. In 
some it amounts to a considerable exertion of their strength; 
these are the one who spoil the gauges. 

With the micrometer there is no excuse for the use of strength ; 
it is an adjustable gauge ajid the machinist knows by reading it 
when the work has been reduced to the size desired. He knows 
also that he may run the screw back at. int(U*vals and determine 
the amounts remaining to come off*; he may also determine the 
size at the wstart ; and for sizing a numbei* of jneces he may lock 
it and use it in tln^, saine manner as he would a snap-gauge. In 
the use of the micrometer the mechanic has to use his eyes and 
brains more, and his strength becomes an ineff’(*etive factor in 
the attainment of th(i I’esults. 

Jt is very easy to teach bright ap])rentic(\s and ox)erators how 
to use micrometers; in fact, the reading of them to the one-thou- 
sandth of an inch is vei*y simide; while their reading to one-ten- 
thousandth of an inch can be learned after a little thought and 
practice. The ease with which workmen in general learn to read 
and use these gauges can bo inferred from tlie fact that there are 
any number of small shox)S — in the East; at least — to my knowl- 
edge, in which accurate work is turned out, where nothing in the 
way of gauges is used but micrometers. As this is successfully 
done on a small scale, I can see no reason why the installation 
of the system on a large scale should present difficulties. 

In all shops in which micrometers are used in place of the 
obsolete gauges, or in shops where they are about to be used, a 
good set of B. & S. test pieces, either end-measures or disks, 
should be provided ; also a man should be detailed to take care 
of the adjustments of all micrometers in the shop; someone who 
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is skilled in such work and who has cultivated a delicate sense of 
touch. In shops where the work done is of great accuracy and 
only the minimum limit of error is allowable, two sets of test 
measures should be i)rovided ; one set to be for gcnerff use and 
the other for occasional reference only. The new microm^rs 
should be given to the most skilled men for use on the^Biest 
work only; while those micrometers that have become worn, or 
are to a certain extent inaccurate, should be used on work in 
which a greater limit of error is allowable. Above all, never 
use generally calipers graduated to ten -thousandths, where fine 
measurements are not necessary, as in an instrument of the pre- 
cision of this class a wear is i)receptiblc and important which 
would be of comparati\ (^ly slight consequence in a caliper that is 
graduated to be read only in thousandths. 

BEADING MICKOMETEBr-OALTPERS TO TEN- 
THOUSANDTHS OF AN INCH. 

While the ordinary reading of micrometers is pretty gener- 
ally understood — ie., reading to thousandths of an inch — the 
reading of them to ten-thousandths is not). For the benefit of 
those who do not understand this I explain in the following 
how to do it. 

In Fig. 296 a 1-inch B. & S. micrometer-caliper graduated to 
read to ten-thousandths of an inch is illustrated. * The readings 



THIMBLE 

Fig. 296. 


in ten-thousandths are obtained by means of a veriner or series 
of divisions on the barrel of the caliper on the side shown in the 
cut. These divisions are ten in number, and occupy the jSteune 
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space as nine divisions on the thimble. Accordingly, when 
line on the thimble coincides with the first line of the veriner, 
the next two lines to the right differ from each other one-tenth of 
the leiigtff^f a division on the thimble ; the next two lines differ 
by wo-tenths, etc. Note the left hand cut of graduations on the 
bar^^and thimble in Fig. 290. 

When the caliper is opened, th<'. thimble is turned to the left, 
and when a division jiasses a fixed i>oint on the barrel, it shows 
the caliper has been opened one-Miousandth of an inch. Hence, 
when the thimble is turned so that a line on the thimble coin- 
cides with the second line (end of first division) of the veriner, 
the thimble has moved one-tenth of one- thousandth, or one ten- 
thousandth of an inch. When a line on the thimble coincides 
with the third liiui (end of second division) on tlie veriner, the 
caliper has been opened two ten -thousandths of an inch, etc. 
Note the right hand cut of graduations, where the line on the 
thimble coincides with the fourth line (end of third division) 
and the reading is three one-thousandths of an imh. 

To read the ciiliper, note the thousandths as usual, then count 
the number of divisions on the veriner, commencing at the left, 
until a line is reached with which a line on the thimble coincides. 
If the second line, add one ten -thousandth, if the third, two ten- 
thousandths, etc. 

BPECIAL USES OF MlCEOMF/rEEr-CALIPERS. 

Besides the uses for which the micrometer was primarily de- . 
signed and is generally used, there ar(i any number of special 
uses to which the caliper can be put: In the following I enu- 
merate and describe a number which will no doubt be the means 
of suggesting many others. 

In order to determine whether the dead centre and the live 
centre of a lathe are in line: First, set the centres as near as pos- 
sible by eye ; then carefully centre a piece of stock about six 
inches long; place it on the centre and turn one end for a dis- 
tance of about one-half inch, using a sharp-edged tool so as to 
get a smooth surface. Then reverse the stock so that the turned 
end will be at the live centre. Next, turn the other end to ex- 
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actly the same diameter, using the micrometer to gauge it. 15^'ow 
clamp the micrometer to the cross-slide of the lathe, so that the 
end of the barrel or ratchet-stop will rest against the work, as 
shown in Fig. 297. You ciin now set youi* centres alfkiratdy by 



running the barrel out against the iiean^st end, noiing the read- 
ing and running back the barrel, running the (‘arriago up to the 
other end and repeating the operation. A few trials and adjust- 
ments of the tail-centre and both centrcis will be set dead in line. 

In order to test the latlu^ to s(^e whether the centrtis are the 
same height from the ways, the same method can be adoj^ted by 



using the micrometer backward, from the top down, or from the 
bottom up, as showji in Fig. 298. 

To line up the centres on a grinder so as to get them dead in 
line the micrometcir can be used by fastening the caliper between 
the collars of the spindle where the emery-wheel is usually located, 
in the manner shown in Fig. 299, and by blocking up the spin- 
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die in the most convenient manner. In using the micrometer ih 
this manner, however, always remember that all round or circu- 
lar work will have an error twice that evidenced by the gauge. 



That is to say, if the centres show only 0.0012 by the microm- 
eter in the test, they will shown an error of 0.0024 on the 
work. On straight surface woik th(>j test will show the actual 
error. 

It will be at once obvious to the practical l eader that this sys- 
tem of testing can be ai)p]i<‘(l to almost any machine in the shop. 
On the planer, niilhu*, shaper, or i^recisi on -lathe it will be found 
all that can be desired in detecting errors in the platen, vise, or 
fixtures; while when utilized in the lining up of a job with a 
finished surface, it is as good as a surface-tester and lends itself 
much more readily to the work in hand. 

In fact, this system can be almost uni- 
versally applied where accurate work 
from machines is absolutely require<l. 

The micrometer- cal ipe.r can also be 
used as an inside caliper in any hole in 
which it will go in with <‘axse. This is 
Shown in Fig. 300, the caliper lieing 
used to gauge the inside of a large 
cutting-die when grinding it to the finish size. To use the gauge 
in this manner it is only necessary for one to learn to read the 
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graduations backwards ; then no difficulty will be experienced in 
using it as an inside micromettH*. 

Jn all shops where nii(;roineters are used generally it will 
faciliate their use and expedite tlie production of accu^gte work 
by having the feed-screws of all machines fitted with graduated 
dials; and if the micrometers in use are graduated to real^Jn 
thousandths, by having the dials to read the same. 

The universal use of mierometiu'-ealipers for regular machine- 
shop gauges is not far distant, as it will not be long before the 
chief and perhaps the only interdiction to their extensive use — 
their cost — will be overcome. That the dc^mand is growing is 
evidenced by the fact that one concern in the East manufactures 
a line measuring from six to twelve inches for use on the larger 
classes of int(U‘changeable machine work. 


Tm^iEIGTTT-GATTGE AND ITS USE. 

While tlui mWi^Tiieter occ upies first place among the smalh 
precision tools of thS(b%Prsal(M|l^, there is another tool which^ 
follows it a close seconcr to the Inught. gauge, Fig. 301 ; 

a tool that although it is used quite generally among tool-makers, 
is eoiiiparatively unknow n outside of them. If more wore known 
of the great utility of this- liaudy, accurate, reliable, and almost 
indisi^ensable tool, its use would Ix^coine common in all shops 
where accurate work is done. Jly many tJui height-gauge is 
thought to be merely an accessary to the tool-maker’s kit, and of 
no use except in verifying measuioments ; wdien, on the contrary, 
it can be used for a thousand and om^ jobs in the attainment of 
results with ease which would otherwise be almost impossible of 
attainment were other means used. In accurate work, especially, 
by means of the height-gauge, jobs that api)ear to present insur- 
mountable difficulties are accom])lished wdth ease. 

In order that the utility and value of this accurate tool may 
become better understood I will present a few examples of its use! 

By far the most usual and common method of striking or 
scribing a line on a piece of work is wuth the surface-gauge ; set- 
ting the scriber to some graduation on a scale. This method, 
however, is not to be compared with the height-gauge and its 
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scriber in point of economy of time, labor, and worry ; for the 
reason that the height-gauge may be set almost instantly and ac- 
curately when one is familiar with it, and a line may be scribed 
with it a^nce with the assurance positive that it is in exactly the 



For example second, let us say that, it is necessary to locate 
eight holes in a circular finislied casting as per Fig. 303 ; the 
holes to form the corners of two squares, one within the other, 
with the four holes of each equidishint from the centre of the 
casting. The way to accomplish the desired results accurately 
with ease will be to take an angle-plate like 302, true it on three 
of its sides, and then clamp the disk on its face A. The exact 
diameter of the casting in which the holes are to be located is 
found first; then the height of its lower edge from the surface- 
plate on which the angle-plate rests; then, by means of the 
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is now ready to drill and tap the eight holes approximately cor- 
rect, where the lines intersect, for the button screws, which 
we use to locate the buttons true for boring the holes. From 
this exa^)le it will be at once obvious that holes may be located 
in a like manner on any given surface, i)roviding that cai'e has 
be<^^)reviously taken to have the surfaces from which the neces- 
sary measurements are taken perfectly true and square with each 
other. 

For the third example, we will take the block shown in Fig. 
304, which has a hole at C and in which it is desired to drill two 
more holes centrally with tlie first one way, but at angles with 
it the other, as shown by the dotted lines. We first bolt the 
angle-plate on the table of the miller, s<iuare with the spindle, 

Jiti^uiar ffo/es 


A/ 


Fig. aw. 



and then fasten the block to the angle-plate, at the required 
angle with the table. We locate a jdug in the hole first drilled 
at (7, as shown in Fig. 305, and then find with the height-gauge 
the exact distance the centre of the hole is from the table. Then, 
with a plug in the miller-spindle— which must run perfectly true 
— we measure from the plug to the table, raise or lower the knee 
until the centre of the spindle is the Siime distance from the 
table that the centre of the i)lug in hole € is, setting it horizon- 
tally, by measuring from the plug in the spindle to the angle- 
plate, or the edge of the block to be drilled, with the height- 
gauge. We have now everything ready to bore one of the angu- 
lar holes; which may be accomplished by using a draw-in collet 
end-mill, or a single-pointed boring-tool, to finish the hole. The 
other hole may then be finished in the same manner by reversing 
the block on the angle-plate and proceeding as before. 
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In conclusion I may state that experience has proved that 
more accurate and expeditious results can be obtained with the 
height-gauge than the surface-gauge. Lay out your work with 
the height-gauge; j^rickpunch carefully where the lin^dntersect 



— using a glass where unusual accuracy is essential — and indicate 
carefully on the lathe fa(‘e-plat.e ; drill the hole, and finish it by 
boring. In this manner you will get- as near perfect accuracy as 
it is possible to get. 

If you are machinist, tool-maker, or die-maker, learn of the 
multiple uses of the micrometer-caliper and the height-gauge ; 
and your ability to do fine and accurate work will be further de- 
veloped and your earning capacity will be increased. If you are 
a shop manager, superintendent, or foreman, furnish your de- 
partments and tool -rooms with such tools and teach your men 
how to use them ; as by so doing your shoj) will produce more 
and better work accurately with ease. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Mould Construction. 

MOULDS. 

As not infrequently the making of moulds form part of the 
tool-maker’s work it will be well to devote a chapter in this book 
to this interesting branch of his art. 

Moulds are used to-day for the production of a variety of arti- 
cles too numerous to mention. Rubber goods, soft metal ware, 
composition goods, glassware, china, and a thousand and one 
other things that form an integral part, of our twentieth century 
civilization, are produced in moulds made by our most, skilled 
tool-makers. Let no one think that moulds req uii e but lit tie skill 
to construct; for if they do they will find themselves greatly mis- 
taken. In order to construct moulds successl ully tin's mechanic 
must be skillful and accui*ate. In ordei* that, the articles pro- 
duced in them shall be as desijed, and exact, duplicates of each 
other, the moulds must be of tlie most accurate construction. In 
fact an accurate mould must be constructed in much the same 
manner as an accurate drilling- jig would be, as its i)roducts are 
usually of the interchangeable class. 

In order that the tool-maker may be assisted in deciding upon 
the proper type of mould to adoj)!. for the production of an arti- 
cle of a given slnq^e, size, and form from a given material, I 
shall illustrate and describe in the following pages a number of 
sets of moulds of the most. ai)proved construction. The descrip- 
tions will also point out the way te construct them properly. 

MOULDS FOR PENCIL CRAYONS. 

Fig. 306 shows a face view of a mould for pencil crayons. 
As will be seen, it was made in two parts and produced twelve 
crayons at once. Two castings A. and B, 6 inches wide by 7 
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iiLcbes long, with lugs on one end of each for the hinge portions, 
were planed all over, with care to get as smooth and true surface 
as possible. The castings were very close-grained and totally 
free from blow-holes. After they were planed they w^^i3 scraped 



on the sides on which tlie moulds were to be, until they were as 
near true as it was possible to get them. The lugs of the hinges 
were then miichiued so that A fitted within B snugly. The 
halves were then clamped together and the holes drilled and 
reamed through the lugs for the pins which were driven in. 
The plates A and i? were then held Inthe vise and milled through 
one side, leaving a rib on tlu^ side of each, as shown at C C, and 
a depression B between them. Wliile they were still clamped 
together the centres for the twelve moulds were laid out and 
prickpiinched. 

Next the i)ins J) I) were removed and the plates separated. 
We now have a centre mark on the face of each plate for each 
of the twelve moulds. The plate A was then strapped on the 
table of the miller, dead squaie, and a line was struck from each 

^ •. 

Fig. The Reamer. 

centre across the plate. A convex cutter, of ^^-inch radius, was 
then used, and, starting at the mark, was run along the line on • 
the face to within i^-inch of what was to be the total depth of the 
mould. This was done on all of the twelve centres, and the 

It 

other plate was milled likewise, so that when the pins D D were 
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inserted and the plates closed and clamped together there were 
twelve holes, ^-inch in diameter, straight through the centre of 
them, c|||b half of a J-inch circle in each plate. 

Thew^tes were then stood with the side c c up, and a 
drill m an inch under the final size, and extra long, was run 
doA?|^ through each of the ^-inch holes to within |>incli of the 
bottom, the ^-inch hole in each ke(^ping the drill perfectly cen- 
tral. A special reamer, of the shape shown in Fig. 307, was then 
made and fed down into the hole left by ihe drill, and by feeding 
down very slowly a smooth round hole was made with the shape 
of the point in the bottom. All the twelve hoh\s were gone over 
several times, until the exact depth was reached in (^ach. The 
mould was then opened, and all the dirt and chips were cleaned 
out. It was then closed and reclamped. Several pieces of 
yV -inch drill-rod which had been roughed all over were inserted 
— one in each of several holes — and melted lead poured around 
them. When they were cold the mould was opened and the lead 
forms were withdrawn, thereby furnishing sevei'al good laps. 
The laps were run at a high speed in the drill-i>ress, using a gen- 
erous amount of oil and emery, and the holes, or moulds, were 
lapped and polished to a nice, smooth finish. The plates were 
then opened, and after being well cleaned witli benzine there 
were seen twelve i)erfect semicinnilar gi’ooves of the size re- 
quired in each plate, with dead-shar]) edges that would leave no 
fins on the work. The pins J> 2> were then easc*d a little, so that 
the mould could be oixmed without difficulty. 

The next thing to be done was to make the latch F, shown in 
Fig. 308. This was made of i-invh flat steel and fastened to 



the plate A by a shoulder-screw. A small stud was let into F, 
for a handle JET. The spring Q, of stiff spring steel, was made 
and fastened so as to keep a strong tension on the latch F. The 
lock-pin j&was then made and hardened and inserted in the 
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plate B so that, in order to hold the two halves of the mould 
fast and snug, the half B was brought down sharplv on to -4, 
and the pin B striking the latch F it was forced ba^JJ) until it 
snapped over the pin, thereby locking it. This prov^Ji simple 
and reliable latch and was quick to manipulate. Tli# swinging 
plate J for closing the channel B was then made of flat^old- 
rolled steel and worked out and finished to the shape ^mwn, 
with a small handle at K and swinging on the screw L. The 
stop -pin M was let into A and filed ofi’ so that the plate would 
swing over and rest on it, tliereby closing the channel and pre- 
venting the liquid matc^rial from running out. The other end 

Balancing 
Fram« 


FJG. 310. FIG. 3U. —Butt Mill. 

was closed likewise, and the mould was then complete. It pro- 
duced nice, smooth crayons without the trace of a fin or a lump 
on the entire surface. A slight shrinkage which resulted in 
them after they became hard, allowed of their easy lemoval from 
the moulds. 




Fig. m. 


MOULDS FOR LEAD BALLS. 

In Figs. 812, 318, and 811 is shown a mould for casting a lead 
ball on to a sheet-brass frame, as shown at Fig. 309. This device 
was used as part of a balancing mechanism, and it was necessary 
to have the balls all exactly the same weight and size, and in the 
same position on the frame. The mould used is shown in three 
views. Fig. 812 shows an inside view of each of the two sides ; Fig. ' 
313 shows the bottom, and Fig. 314 the t op. The two halves of the 
mould were cast ings, and were machined all over to the same 
size, with one dead-smooth side. After being scraped in order 
to true them, one of them was held in the milling-vise, taking 
care to have the vise true and the work down solid. Then the 
butt-mill shown in Fig. 311 was held in the small chuck and the 
table moved until the mill, while running, just touched the end 
of the casting at C; the table was then moved outward and along 
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a oertainl|®nber of thousandths of an inch (and a memorandum 
made for the first hole of the mould. Care had been taken 
to finiiiyine butt-mill to a perfect half-circle of the radius re- 



FIO. 312. 


quired. The work was then fed agaiuvst it and the mill let in the 
required number of thousandths, or to the diqith of exactly half 
the diameter of the mill. The screw-dial j^raduatioii was then 


■! 
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Fig. 313. 


noted, and the work brought, back and moved along for the next 
hole, and so on until the twenty-one halves weje finished. 

The other side J> was then held in the same manner, the mill 
set and fed in the same number of thousandths as before and 



F 


Fig. 314. 


then each one milled to the same depth as the others. After this 
was done the halves were removed, and two brass balls were 
turned ui3 and finished to exactly the same diameter as the 
moulds, and one inserted in the last hole in each end of the plate 
O. The other plate I> was then placed on the top, thereby locat- 
ing the half-moulds perfectly true with each other. A hole was 
then drilled at each end and reamed for the dowel-pins J’JP which 
were made and driven into C, The holes in D were eased so 
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that jD would go on the pins nicely. This proved \ tlmple way 
of locating the molds exactly true with each other.^b^^^e holes 
for the cap-screws G G were then drilled and the tVi^cles 0 D 
held fast together. A cutter just the thickness of th^^*^ used 
for the frames was then run straight through at X^wBere the 
two pieces C 1) lay together, to the depth shown. C and j^were 
then separated, and the centres laid out for the holes opposite 
each mould, as shown at I /. The holes were then drilled about 
i-inch deep, and reamed to allow the pins to be driven in to hold 
the frames in place, jxs shown in the upper right-hand mould. 
Each of the sides was tlien set up in the shaper and a tool just 
the width of the frame at B centred with the holes 1 1 opposite 
each mould, and a channel planed into the centre of each mould, 
as shown at <7, to the same depth as L. The idea and form are 
shown clearly in Fig. .‘112. The i>arts C and G were then put to- 
gether and the screw G tightened and the holes dialled through 
which the lead was to run into the moulds, as shown at -H, using 
a No. 40 drill and running into the centre of each mould, leav- 
ing half a hole in each. The sides 7) and J) — still together — were 
then held in the miller- vise, and an angular cutter was used to 
mill a trough for the metal at K to the length and width shown, 
and, for depth, to within ^\-inch of the moulds, leaving the 
small channels as shown. The two sides were then separated and 
the faces polished with fine emery-clo+h and all the burrs re- 
moved, being careful to leave the edges of the moulds sharp. 
The small pins were made and driven in to the holes 1 and then 
filed down to just the tliickness of the frames, and the tops 
slightly rounded. A frame was then entered on to each of the 
pins, as shown at M, thereby holding them all central, the chan- 
nels J keeping them steady. The two sides were then put to- 
gether, and the mould being complete, it was held in the vise. 
The lead wsj^ heated to run freely, poured into the trough K and 
running through the small holes H into the mould. After the 
metal had set, the screws were loosened, D lifted off, the cast- 
ing removed, and the balls chipped off at the small neck caused 
by the holes leiwing twenty-one balancing frames with a per- 
fect half at the end of each, all exactly the same. The one thing 
necessary in making a mould of this kind is a perfect mill and 
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accurate dBKing, aud the work resulting will show no flu. The 
machiiA^Bd was a Cincinnati universal, and it was surprising 
how deMpccurate the spacing was, there not being a difFerence 
in anyj|fce work produced, either in size or sliape. 

lyLKIKG MOULDS FOR TELEPHONE-REC^EIVEB 

PIECES. 


The moulds lieie shown in Figs. 315, 31(>, and 317 are of a 
type used in manufacturing imitation rubber or composition 
goods for various purposes, such as syringes, bicycle handles and 



Fid. 31 r. Fig. 3KI. 


parts of the telephone. The moulds were used for moulding the 
receiver case from a composition which, when hard, closely re- 
sembles rubber, and is known as electrose. Moulds of this con- 
struction are used in the hydraulic press, and the composition is 
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in a liquid form when pressed into the mould. The^ %cle pro- 
duced is shown in a cross-section in Fig. 318. The v}' 
is concave and the edges are rounded. The case is wi^f^at the 
centre and heavier at the outside, terminating in a squ^^,§a6ul- 
der and a thread of 18-pitch. There is a f-inch holelffitough 
the centre. ^ 

For the mould, pieces of flat soft steel were planed, clamped 
with the smooth sides toj^ether, and a hole E at* each end drilled 
and reamed for dowel-pins. The pins were forced tightly into 
the lower plate and projecting properly into the upper plate. 




Fr«. » 


The sides and ends of tlie platCKS were then squared, together in 
the miller, and the twelve holes A were drilled through both sec- 
tions and reamed to finish size. A pair of templets of the inside 
and outside shape of the article were filed out and then special 
counterbores, finishing-tools, and the taj) were made. The first 
tool. Fig. 319, was for the too of the case in the upper section, 
and, Fig. 320, was for the face of the core Fin the lower section. 
A is the forming- and cutting-edge and the hole O fits the stem of 
the core. The straight face counterbore Q, Fig. 321, finishes the 
twelve moulds in the lower plates, leaving them square at the 
bottom and sizing them for the tap. This tap, Fig. 322, as well 
as the three counterbores, had a central or guide-pin fitting for 
the reamed holes. 

The upper plate was clamped (not too tightly) to the drill- 
press table, with one of the holes A directly under the stem en- 
tered the hole T, as shown in the cross-section of the plate. The 
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counterbSv *. Jaa then fed down into the plate to the proper depth, 
and all reive holes were finished in this manner, which com- 
pleted t^ Jpper plate, except the lapping. 

counterboring of the 4ower plate was accomplished 
in the s^ifr manner by the flat-faced counterbore, Fig. 321. The 
next^eratiou was to tap the holes, which was done in the same 
drill ^fess, running very slowly and using plenty of soap-water 
as a help in cutting, and by careful woi k, and by running the 
tap ill and out a few times, a shari>, smooth thread was secured. 
The numerous flutings of the tap, Fig. 322, worked admirably. 
There was also very little lead to the tap, as we wished the first 
thread in the finished case to be as full as possible. 

The cores were then made of macdiine steel, first cut into 
lengths for two. These pieces were fiist turned at both ends to 
form the stems J? to be driven tightly into the hole The pieces 

were then cut in two and held by the stem in a nose-chuck that 
ran pcrfeidly true, when the stud at. the opposite end was fin- 
ished to fit nicely in the holes A in the upper jilate. After this 
was done to all of them, the facing- or forming-mill. Fig. 320, was 
used for the face of the cores. The cores being held by the stem 
1) in the nose-chu(;k, the centre in the end of the shank of the 
facing-mill was iilaced on th<^ tail-centn^ and the short stem, 
turned on the face of tln^, core, cnteriMl the liolc^ (> in the facing- 
mill, which was then fed in until tiie shape and size desired was 
produced on the face of tln^ core. The t widvc^ cores were then 
highly jiolished and driven tightly into the hohi A in the lower 
plate. All burrs thrown upon the face of the jdate by the tools 
used were then removed, leaving a shar[) edge to each of the 
moulds. 

There then remained to finish the moulds the lapping and 
polishing of the upper plate which formed the faces or tops, and 
which required a high shining polish as tliey left the mould. 
We made a few lead laps by i)ouring lead into the sections B, 
casting them around steel stems, which in us(i projected into the 
holes A, and then, by using flour, emery, and oil and running the 
laps as fast as possible, the moulds were lapped to a finish and 
polish that was very nearly perfect. By putting the two plates 
together it was seen that there was not the slightest defect in the 
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alignment of the holes A in both, testing them as ^ ^id with a 
standard plug-gauge. One side of each" of the was then 

marked Front to avoid mistakes. 

When moulding the cases, the upper plate was and 

the composition was poured over the face of the plate. 

The upper plate was then replaced, and the projecting steins of 
the cores F in the lower plate entered the holes A in thelBjiper 
plate, thereby preventing the liquid from squeezing out and also 
forming the hole J in the finished case. The two plates were 
then placed under the hydraulic press and sufficient pressure was 
brought down on them to i)ress th(‘. fluid into every portion of 
the moulds, the pressure being so gieat as to force every bit of 
surplus composition from between the sections. This eomi)osi- 
tion was used while very hot, and required a few seconds to cool 
before removing. When cooled, the upper section was removed, 
and the slight shrinkage resulting from the cooling allowed the 
finished cases to be removed by screwing them out of the lower 
plate by hand. When tlius removed they had a fine, smooth 
polish on all the oubu* surfaces and a good, sharp, smooth thread. 

HOW Al^ ACCIJEATE SET OF MOULDS WAS 
MACHINED IN THE PLANER. 

In Fig. 323 are two views of tlui finished lower section of a 
mould used for moulding square sticks of crayons with one end 
curved and tapered, as shown in Fig. 324. There were ten sets 
of these moulds to be made, and as we were getting a good price 
for them we were glad to get the job. Now, as will at once be 
seen, the job is a milling job, and the universal milling-machine 
the machine to^do it in. As we had no milling-machine, how- 
ever (universal or otherwise), we had to look around for other 
means. 

At last we decided that tliey could be finished throughout in 
the planer by the use of a few special tools and attachments. 
Fig. 325 shows bow the sections of the moulds are cored Out at 
the back at A A, leaving a rim all round the outside. These 
sections, or plates, were of cast-iron of very close graip. The 
twenty castings for the ten moulds were first planed on the top 
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and botto and the mould face of each scraped, so that the si^* 
tions wouiu surface at all points. The sections were then paired 
and th( 'holes B B drilled and reamed through them, in the 
positid;^7^^wii> three dowel-pins of Stub steel. These 


THE JOS AS nNISHtO IN THE NLANER. 
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Pig. 333. 

pins were driven tightly into one section of each of the ten 
moulds, and the holes in the other sections eased up. The two 
sections of each mould were then numbered and the moulds, with 



Fig. 334. — Tbf* Piece Produced In the Moulds. 


the sections clamped together, were th(m 8trai)ped on the planer- 
bed and their four sides planed square with etich other and with 
the mould faces of the section, (^are being taken to finish the lot 


o 
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m 

of ten to the same width and length. We were how ready to 
finish the moulds proper, and to do this the tools and fixtures 
shown in the accompanying illustrations were made. 

As seen in Fig. 324, the crayons produced in the mould were 
required to be square, with one end tapered and curved 
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FIG. 325. 
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to a 1 J-inch radius. They were to be finished so that they would 
present a smooth surface on all sides, without fins and with the 
ends tapering symmeii'ically. To accomplish this 
planer it was necessary to provide means for raising ^4^'fo^m- 



Fio. 


ing-tool (for finishing the moulds) so as to j)roduce the shape 
desired. The first thing made was a templet. This templet was 
worked out with one square side to M^ork from and then finished 
to a 1 J-inch radius. It was used to finish the cam shown in two 
views in Fig. 32(5 and on the 
planer-bed in Fig. 327. This 
cam was of cast-iron with ears 
at each end to admit fastening- 
bolts, and Avith the cam faces 
long enough to take in the entire 
length of mould sections. It was 
first x)laned on the back and t he 

CAM FOR RAI8INO TOOL'HOLOER.’ 



THE WORK 



FORMINO TOOL. 


METHOD OF FINI8HINQ THE MOULDS AND OUPUCATINO THE CURVER TAPER ENDS. 


Planer bed. . 

Fig.;U37. 

tojigue G fitted to the central slot in the planer-bed. The cam 
face F F was then planed up and finished to the templet, shown 
at left of Fig. 326, after making sure that it was at right angles 
with the sides of the tongue G. The front side of the casting was 
also squared so as to have a locating side for the mould sections to 
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square against. Next came the tool-holder. This was got out of 
a bar of 1^-inch square mild steel, bending and drawing down one 
end to If by to the shape shown in the front and side views 
of FigSi^||<7-330. The end of the extension at N N was milled 
through with a f-iuch cutter to admit the roller 0 of machine 
8tee|||||p^hich was finislied to fit the slot N N snugly, and to If inch 
in diameter, located by the y^ ii^ch stud P to revolve freely within 
the holder. A f -inch square hole was worked through the holder 
to admit the forming-tool, Fig. 331, care being taken to get it 
square with the sides of the roller 0. N hole was also drilled and 
tapped to admit the set-screw Q for holding the forming-tool. 
This tool, Fig. 331, was of J-inch scpiare tool steel, finished at R 
to a y®^-inch right angle, terminating in a square surface on each 
side at S. The correct shap(^ of the cutting portion was carried 
back to the full thickness of the tool, giving the cutting-edge the 
amount of clearance shown. This completed the tools necessary 
to finish the moulds in themselves. 

Now, as will be seen in Fig. 323, the moulds are constructed 
to produce twelve crayons, and it is necessary to space the twelve 
moulds C accurately, so that those in both sections will coincide 



with each other perfectly when the sections are fastened together. 
To do this, some kind of an indexing device was necessary. The 
use of the notched hand-wheel, Fig. 328, and the ^^flopper^^ or 
index-pawl. Fig. 329, answered for this, and allowed of the spac- 
ing of the moulds being acccomplished with rapidity and very lit- 
tle trouble. This hand-wheel was fitted to key on to the horizon- 
tal feed-screw of the planer and had a notch cut into its rim in 
the position shown. The ^^flopper’^or index-pawl consists of 
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three parts: the baok-plato /, the flopper or pawl J, finished at 
^ to fit the notch in the hand- wheel, and the shoulder-screw L, 
for fastening the parts together. This completed all fixtures 
necessary to the finishing of the moulds. 

The manner of finishing the sections in exact duplication of 
each other and spacing them correctly is shown in Fij|^27. 

This is sufficiently clear to be understood with a 
short description. The cam for raising the tool- 
holder is fastened to the planer by bolts at either 
end. The section of the mould marked ‘Hhe work^' 
is located scpiarely against the square front of the 
cam ; Icngtliwise and sidewise against the stop. 
It is then clamped securely to the platen of the bed. 
The tool -holder is now fastened in the tool -post — the 
apron of which has first been set perfectly square 
with the ])laner-bed. The forming-tool is fastened 
within the holder — squaring it with the work by 
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means of the parallel edges SSuml allowing it to 
project out of the holder so the point of the cutting- 
edge is j\-inch below the face of the roller, as in 
Fig, 327. The stroke of the ifianer-bed is then set, 
the hand- wheel fastened on the feed-screw, and the 
Hopper clamped so that the end K will enter the 
notch in the hand- wheel, the back-plate of the ‘‘flopper'^ being 
clamped to the upright side of the planer. 

Everything is now ready: Starting from one side of the 
mould-plate, the forming-tool is moved over by revolving the 
hand-wheel a given number of times, and the indexing-pawl is 
dropped into the notch. The planer is then started and the form- 
ing-tool is gradually raised, thereby finishing and cutting the 
mould at this end in exact duplication of the shape of the cam 
face. To gauge the depth of the moulds the tool is fed down un- 
til the straight edge S S of the tool touches the face of the mould- 
plates. When the first mould is finished the tool is moved over 
the necessary distance by revolving the hand wheel and indexing 
in the notch, and the operations are repeated until all twelve of 
the moulds in the section-plate are finished. The plate is then 
removed and another set up in the same manner and finished* 
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The twenty sections or mould-plates are all finished in this man* 
ner, each one being an exact duplicate of the other, and all coin- 
ciding perfectly when put together. 

The j^pthod used here for finishing these moulds can be 
adapted for a large variety of different work, as will be at once 
seei^and the labor and expense incurred will not exceed that 
callSr into play if the work was done in the milling-machine. 

MOULDS FOE BICYCLE HANDLE-TIPS. 

In Pigs. 332 and 333 are sliown plan views of the top and 
bottom, respectively, of a set of moulds for ilie moulding of com- 
position bicycle handle-tips, and in Fig. 336 a eross-section of 
the mould complete. The jiiece produced is shown in Fig. 335 
and the drawn and peru)rated tin shell which forms the skele- 
ton of the work, and around which the composition material is 



moulded, is shown in Fig. 334. The perforations in the shell or 
ferrule are to allow of the composition running into them when 
the tips are being moulded. The moulds shown produce four- 
teen tips at a time, and as the construction of them entails con- 
siderable practical knowledge and skill, it is of sufficient interest 
to describe. 

Two mild-steel plates for the two sections A and B of the 
moulds which form the top and bottom respectively, were first 
planed all over, and one side of each scraped until they surfaced 
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“Wheu placed together — at all points. Both plates were then 
clamped together and holes drilled and reamed through both for 
the three taper dowel-pins C C C. The pins were then got out 



Fig. 333. 


and driven into the bottom plate, and the two sections placed to- 
gether, and a cut t aken olT all four sides to get both plates dupli- 
cates of each other. The top section was then removed from the 
other and the face laid out for the fourteen cores C in the rela- 
tive positions shown in the jdan views, Holes were then drilled 
through the plate at these points and reamed to size (tV -inch), 



Fig. 334. Fig. 335. Ftg. 3;J6. 


and then countersunk slightly at the back. The two sections 
were then reclamped together, the three dowels C C C locating 
them — and the holes in the top section transferred to the lower, 
drilling into a depth slightly less than the total depth to which 
the moulds were to be finished, as shown at E in the cross-sec- 
tional views. Fig. 336. The upper section was now removed and 
the holes drilled in the lower section counterbored to i-inch in 
depth, and in diameter to the size of the reamer, Fig. 337. The 
semicircular channels in the face of each mould at F were then 
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let in, and finished by using the tool shown in Fig. 338, the end 
of which, at H, fitted the holes reamed by the reamer, Fig. 337, 
snugly, the cutter J finishing the channels to the required 
depth. ^ finishing, reamer of the exact taper and size required 
was then let in, finishing the moulds to the shape and depth 
sh|^n in Fig. 336, the upper edges or largest diameter of each 
ju^meetingthe inner edges of the semicircular channel I\ leav- 
ing a sharp edge all around. The moulds were then lapped to 
a high finish, getting all marks and scratches out by the use of 
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the copper expansion lap shown in Fig. 339, and Hour, emery, 
and oil. The lowei* section of the moulds was now complete. 
To finish tlie upper section there remained llie fourteen cores, as 
shown in the plan view, Fig. 332, and in the cross-sectional views, 
Fig. 336, at G, These (*or<^s were made in the lathe, and were of 
machine steel, first cutting oil* piet'es of sullicient length to get 
out two cores, and then centring them and turning dowji each 
end to fit tightly the reamed holes in the upper-section plate. 
The pieces were then cut in two and Indd in a nose-chiick by the 
finished stems, and the (*ore faces turned and finished to the re- 
quired shape and size with a forming-tool — that is, to just fit the 
inside of the tin ferrules, Fig. :>3r). l^he stems of these cores 
were then driven into the holes in the upi)er sections, shoulder- 
ing tightly w ithin the plate as shown at />. The mould w^as now 
complete and ready for work. 

One of the perforated tin ferrules. Fig. 335, was slipped on 
to each of the cores and the composition to be moulded spread 
into the moulds E. The t wo sections were then located together 
by the three dowels C C C, and the mould placed under the 
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hydraulic press and the two sections forced together, which 
caused the composition to compress to the limit, with the surplus 
frpm each mould and into the semicircular channels 
of the sharp edges on the insides, trimming^the stuff 
jithin the moulds. The mould was now removed from 
the P^P^nd the sections separated, when, by rapping the ^er 
section and the back with a mallet, the moulded pieces dropped 
Ai^the result being fourteen highly finished tips of the shape 
showi in Fig. 344. The perforated tin ferrules on the inside of 
the tips made them strong and durable, and the presence of the 
pif?i*ced holes L around the shells for the composition to run 
into, eliminated the possibility of the tw o parts separating, or 
the composition loosening or chipping off. 

MOULDS POK ‘'J>OKEE-(raPS.'' 

In Fig. 340 is shown a cross-sc^etion view of a mould for 
poker-chips, and in Fig. 341 a plan view of the bottom section. 
As both sections of this mould are exact duplicates of each 
other, the one illustration will serve for both. The manner of 
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Fig. 340. 

preparing the mild-steel plates for the sections M and A, Fig. 
340, and the manner of locating them by the three dowel-pins 
0 0 0 are the same as that pursued in the other. As can be seen 
in the plan view of the sec4 ion-plate. Fig. 341, the mould had a 
capacity of sixteen cliips. The manner of spacing these moulds 
and finishing to coincide with each other is as follows: The two 
plates after being doweled together are planed square on all 
sides ; one side of each then marked to work from, choosing op- 
posite sides. One of the sections is theii clamped facing the 
spindle to an angle-plate on the universal milling-machine, with 
the marked end resting squarely on the miller-table. The form- 
ing-mill, Fig. 342, is then held in the miller-chuck, and the table 
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raised until the work is in line with the, first row of moulds. 
The table is then moved along until the cutter will just touch the 



Fig. 311. 



side of the plate. We now move the table longitudinally the 
exact distance required — by noting the graduated dial on the 
feed-screw— and the first mould is linished by moving ^ 
the work against the cutter; letting it in tln^ number 
of thousands required. The work is then backed out 
and the table moved for the next mould, treating 
each mould of the first line in the same manner and 
getting them exactly the sanui number of thousands 
apart. When the first row is finished, the table is 
raised the same distance as the space between the 
first row of holes, then, by starting from the same side 
for the first row, the second row of holes is finished, 
and so on until all are comphite. The one thing nec- 
essary is the accurate' spacing and sinking of the 
moulds, being sure to take up all back lash in the feed- 
screws before starting the divisions. When letting in the forming- 
cutter, a generous supply of oil was kept running on the cutter. 
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the cuttiug-edges of which had been ground and oil-stoned to 
take smooth polishing cuts. 

The finishing of the other sections was accomplished in the 
same manner as the first, starting from the marke^ side and 
working from it as in the other. In the plan view, Fig. 341, Q Q 
are the moulds and B li the semicircular channels for the smmlus 
stock to run into. These moulds were required to be finisroa so 
that the outer edges of the chips produced would be about 
0.005 higher than the centres, this being necessary in order for 
the chips to stack w^ell and even. The moulds were lapped 
and polished smooth by means of a lead-lap in the drill-press, 
running it at a high speed in order ^to get a high finish in the 
moulds. / 

% 
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Moulds and dies for spherical forms of various 
globes and rings, often have to be formed in the 
moulds are used particularly in rubber factories for ball 
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bicycle tires, and the little tool illustrated in Figs. 343 and 344 
was designed for such requirements, as it was found rather ex- 
pensive to make forming-tools for each size of mould that had to 
be made. The fixture wiis designed to be bolted on to the car- 
riage of the lathe by bolts in theT-slotof the tool-carrying block, 
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thus giving it all the ordinary movements given to a lathe-tool, 
with the additional circular ones. 

The tool, as shown in the drawing, consists of the cast-iron 
^base, ha^ng a tongue which tits the T-slot of the tool-block, and 
is firmly held thereon by the bolts shown. A cap is fastened to 
thc^ase by counterbored screws, while projections upon it and 
a groove in the base serve", to locate the cap. The worm-gear, 
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having trunnions integral with it, is journaled in the extension 
or wings of the base and cap. Meshing with the worm-gear is 
the worm, the shaft of which is journaled by the base and cap 
and extends toward the fiont of the lath(% where it terminates in 
the hand-wheel at a <*on\ enient length. An oblong slot is cut 
in the worm-gear to receive the turning-tool, which is fastened 
by the central set -screw. 

As moulds and dies are usually made in halves, it is not often 
required to turn oni more than this, but proi)er proportioning of 
the fixture allows as much as two-thirds of the sphere to be 
turned out. The device, of course, will turn out moulds for cir- 
cular rings as well as for balls by simply setting it out from the 
line of centres to the required radius. 



CHAPTER XXL 


Special Tools, Fixtures, Devices, Arrangements, 'con- 
trivances, and Novel Methods for Metal-Working. 

THE DEVISING AND OONSTEUOTING OF SPECIAL 

TOOLS. 

While tlie coiiatnictiiii? of the regular types and standard 
classes of tools necessitates skill, accuracy, judgment, and experi- 
ence on the part of the tool -maker, it is in the devising of special 
means foi‘ the rapid and economical production of special work 
that his ingenuity is utilized. The ability to devise special tools 
for special work is one to be prized, and should always be en- 
couraged and developed. In this chapter are illustrations and 
descrij)tions of a large variety of special tools, fixtures, devices, 
arrangements, and novel methods for metal-working ; by making 
himself familiar with them t he mechanic will find no difficulty in 
devising means for the rapid production of any special part ; 
while the descriptions of the })roper ways to make them will 
show how to avoid all unnecessary expense and labor. 

A SET OF TOOLS FOK MACHINING A CAM. 

The illustrations show a set of tools for machining a repeti- 
tion casting of unusual shaj)e, which was used as a cam on an 
automatic machine for making fruit-baskets, and, as some of the 
tools are of a novel and improved design, a slight description of 
them will suggest their use for other work. 

The casting machined is shown in Fig. 345. It is, to say the 
least, a rather difficult piece to machine, because of the irregular 
cam surface. This cam surface was required to be finished very 
accurately and so that the castings, when finished, would inter- 
change perfectly. The other portions of the casting to be ma- 
chined so as to interchafige were the boring and reaming of the 

800 
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hole Ay the facing of the hub at Gy of the sides C, and the finish* 
ing of the conical surface at D. The hub B was left rough. 

, The number of operations requii ed to finish the casting was 
three — th^first being done in the turret-lathe and the other two 



in the engine-lathe. The first opeialion eonsisied of boring the 
hole^f and reaming it, facing the hub G, and niachmiug and fin- 
ishing the conical surface />. The tools used in this operation 



are shown in Figs. 340 to 350. F»g. 340 is ,i combination boring 
and hub-facing tool used to bore the hole A «ind f*ice the hub G 
at the same time. It consists ol «i long stmn //, with the cutter 



Fig 347. 


Jin a slot in the end held by the taper pm and the hub-facing 
tool-holder Ky which is located on the bar by the set-screw J, 
the point of which screws into a milled channel in the cutter- 
bar, as shown at Q, The hub-facing cutkT N is held in position 
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by the two set-screws N N P is the usual split bushiag as used 
iu the turret-lathe. 

For reaming the hole A the reamer Fig. 357 is used. This, 
reamer consists of the body Qy of tool steel, and si%cutters or 
blades T. Thes (5 blades are let into inclined channels, as shown 
by the dotted lines at U U, to allow the readjustment af terming 
worn, or after grinding. The blades are held by taper-headed 
screws W whicli are let iido llie centres of the narrow-sawed slots 
F. By tightening these screws the metal is forced tightly against 
thh blades, thus holding them securely. 

Fig. 848 shows the tool used for roughing off the conical sur- 
face S, The tool has three cutting- ])oints K and is gradually 
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did along under the surface by the hand -lever, the shank of the 
tool being held in the tool-post. This surface was linished by a 
flat-bladed tool of sufficient width to take the entire line at once. 

The second operation, facing tln‘, t wo sides C C, thus sizing 
the width of the cam face, is done in the lathe by the special 
double-facing tool, Fig. 349. Three castings are located on an 
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arbor at once and fastened by a nut. The tool is held in the 
tool-post in the usual Avay. 

The last operation, machining the cam surface, was the most 
difficult, it also vrins done in the lathe with four special fixtures. 
These were: A sx)ecial slide-rest for the cutting-tool, a sjjecial 



cross-slide for the lathe, a eombijied master-(*am and chuck, and 
a locating- and supporting-stud foi* the woi k. Thes(‘ lixtures, in 
position on the lathe Avith the Avork, an*, shoAvn in Figs. 350 and 



351. The master-cam and chuck was a forging, which was first 
fitted to the spindle of the lathe, after which the chuck portion 
was finished with an internal conical surface at / J as a locating' 
point for the conical surface E D of the work. The cam portion 
was then laid out and finished on the universal milling-machine. 
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The Btud ov arbor for the work was of tool steel finished as 
shown, hardened and screwed tightly into the chuck portion of 
the master-cam, shouldering on it at II H as shown ; the surface 
M was then ground to fit the work. 0 

The special cross-slide for the lathe is in reality a compound 
rest, the only difference being that the smaller rest does not sjgivel. 
The cam-roller was of tool steel and was hardened and ground 
to a smooth finish and located on a hardened and ground pin G 



within the bracket K, A chain It is attached to the hook at the 
back of the slide and is sui>ported by a roller at the back of the 
lathe, with a heavy weight fastened to the hanging end of it. 
Thus the movement of the cross-slide is derived from the master- 
cam S S working against the cam-roller. As can be seen, the 
construction of the cross-slide is strong and the rigidity of the 
cutting-tool is insured. The cam surface was first turned to 
within a few thousandths of an inch of t he finish size and then 
finished to gauge by grinding — this being easily accomplished by 
the use of a small tool -post grinder driven by a round belt from 
a drum overhead. 

CUTTIKCI A COAESE-PITCH SCREW. 

Pig. 352 is a sketch of a coarse-pitch screw which, because of 
the unusual pitch, was cut and finished under dijBficulties. The 
screw was 30 inches long, 2 inches in diameter, with one thread 
to 3 inches. After rigging up the gears on the strongest lathe in 
the place it was found that the slowest speed we could get was 
too fast, and after breaking all the teeth a new pair of gears was 
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got out to replace tlie broken ones. A piece of machine steel 
was turned up and reduced at one end to screw into the tapped 
hole for the geaf-screw in the end of the lead-screw of the lathe, 
and an ^inch pulley keyed on this extension piece, A spare 
countershaft was now located and fastened to the floor. The 
drimng-belt was removed from the lathe and we then belted 


Fig. 

from the main shaft to the countershaft on the floor and from 
the countershaft to the pulley of the lead-screw. We thus re- 
versed matters, and instead of tlie lathe-spindle driving the lead- 
screw, we had the lead-screw drive the si>indle. Thus while the 
lead-screw fed the thread-tool at the proper speed the work 
turned very slowly and the screw shown and several others, as 
well, were finished without any furthei* trouble. 

MAKING THIN THREADED RRA8S RINGS. 

In Figs. 358 and 854 lu^spectively are shown the means used 
for accomplishing a nasty little job in a very simi)le manner. 
We were making a lot of tliirlyd wo acetylene-gas lamps, and 
during the process of manufactuie it was n(^(*ossary to make and 
sweat a threaded brass ring into one of the shells. These brass 
rings were made from 2-inch brass tubing and were required to 
be finished to | -inch wide and threaded 22-])itch. The tubing 
had a wall of only ^\-inch, and as it was impossible to cut off 
and thread the rings in the usual manner in the lathe, the fol- 
lowing simi)le means were used: A piece of soft wood was 
turned up on centres to tit a length of tubing, as shown in Fig. 
353 — finishing one end somewhat smaller than the ot her, so that 
the tubing could be forced on. Then by driving this wooden 
arbor between the centres, the rings were cut off with ease, as 
shown, without in the least affecting their trueness. After being 
cut apart the rings would come off the arbor easily. The burrs 
were then removed with a hand-tool, and the rings were threaded 
by holding and locating them in a wood-chuck of the shape 
20 
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shown in Fig. 354. This chuck was of soft wood and' was 
tamed at & so as to allow of its being held in the regular latihe- 



m 


chuck; 
tightly within it 


311 the face, so that a brass ring would fit 
true itself against the shoulder at H H, 
Four round-head screws 2 biJJ */, 
when tightened down against the 
edge of the ring, also helped to hold 
it. The rings were threaded in 
this manner by the usual threading- 
tool and fitted to a plug, and were 
removed from the chuck by screw- 
ing the plug in for a few threads 
and pulling the ring out. Some of 
the rings would not fit the chuck 
tightly, but by taking a piece of 
wet waste and wetting the locating 
portion of the chuck, it would 
shrink sufficiently to hold. Any 
one who has ever tried work of 
this kind with the usual means at hand in the lathe, will appre- 
ciate this simple and effective method. 



FIG. 364. 


A DEILL-PEESS JOB. 

The sketch, Fig. 355, shows how an unusual job was accom- 
plished in a simple manner with the best means available, which 
were — to say the least — not meant for the job. The work was a 
base casting of a two-cylinder pump model, and it was necessary 
to bore two l|-inch holes in it in the position shown. The lathe 
we had was too small to allow of swinging it on the face-plate, 
and the only drill-press in the shop (which was a private expert* 
mentaJ shop) was an 8-inch sensitive drill. So by means of the 
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adjustable cutting-tool shown we did the job on the small drill. 
First we drilled and reamed two small holes the required distance 
apart for the centres, as shown at K, as locating* and truing-points 
for the tit^ of the tool E as shown. The tool was fastened in 



Fig. 


the chuck and the work located and clamped to the table and 
the holes finished as shown in the sketch. The tool used for 
this job can be used for a variety of others as well. 

^ A ^'STEP-JIG.^' 

The sketch, Fig. 356, is meant to show one end of a hard rub- 
ber plate which was accurately finished on the side to 7| inches 
wide, feet long and to f -inch thick. In this rubber plate there 



Fig. 350. 


were to be drilled fifty-two rows of holes, i-inch apart and 626 
holes in each row, the size of a No. 60 drill. The number of 
holes in all was 32,500, and each and every one of these holes 
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were required to be accurately spaced, as the rubber plate was 
to be used as a part of the mechanism of a music-box, a steel pin 
being afterward inserted into each hole. There was to be a 
i-inch margin on all four sides of the plate. ^ 

The jig used for drilling and spacing the holes is shown in 
two views in Pig. 357. As the sketch explains itself, very^ttle 
description is required. As shown, there is one row of fift* wo 

holes running in a straight line 
from J^to J, and ^ inch from the 
holes at the extreme ends of this 
line other holes as shown at I i. 
These two holes are for spacing the 
rows of holes in the plate when 
drilling, by drilling the first hole 
•i-incli from the end of the plate 
and then locating the jig for the 
next row by inserting the two locat- 
ing-pins K K into and through the 
holes 1 1 and into those coinciding 
in the plate. The holes in the jig 
were spaced and located in the 
universal milling-machine by using 
a small slilf centre-drill for cen- 
tring all hojos, and afterward drill- 
ing and reaming them on the sensi- 
tive drill. The manner in which the jig is used and the work 
drilled can be understood from the sketches. The drilling of 
these 32,500 holes took some time, and after each day’s work 
on them it was necessary to lay the rubber plate on the planer- 
bed and put heavy weights on it so as to prevent it from warping 
during the night. 

A DEILLmG JOB IN THE PLANER 

I saw the following combination used to advantage one day 
while looking through a small country jobbing-shop. It consisted 
of a 1-inch drill, a lathe-centre, a dog, and a stick of wood about 
three feet long. They were used for drilling three 1-inch holes 
in the bed of an old planer. The lathe-centre was clamped in 
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the tool-post of the planer and the dog fastened to the shank of 
the 1-inch drill. The point of the drill was entered into a cen- 
tre-punch mark in the planer-bed, and the point of the centre en- 



tered into the shank end of the drill. With 
one hand the drill was turned by using the 
stick of wood as a lever, and with the 
other the tool-head was fed down. In this 
manner the holes were drilled. While the use of the lathe-centre 
and the cross-head as an ^^old man^^ was all right, I thought 
that the dog and stick method was rather obsolete, until the 
^^boss^^ of the jilace told me that they had no ratchet. 


A SPEING-WmDING FIXTUEE. 


Fig 358 shows two views of a simple and handy little spring- 
winding fixture which, as the sketches show its construction 
clearly, requires little description. The body T is a piece of 
finished ^-inch square mild steel, and one end is constructed and 
fitted for winding gauged springs, while the other end is for 
closed springs. The end for the gauged springs has a hole 
through it at Z for the rod L on which the spring M is wound. 
For a gauge for winding the springs, the spring U is used, it 
being located and fastened to the sides of T by the small clamp 
F, F is a small plate fastened to the body at X, with a guide- 
way at W for the wire. When in use the rod L on which the 
spring is to be wound and the end of wire are fastened in the 
lathe-chuck, the projecting end of the rod entering the hole Z in 
the winder. Then the winder isr given a couple of turns around 
the rod, so that the gauger TJ will have twisted around the wire. 
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The fixture is then fastened in the lathe tool-post and the latlie 
started, holding the wire tight by the hand and letting it nm 
down the guideway as shown. 

The other end of the winder is used as shown. The screws 
P P and 0 0 are for adjusting a guideway for the wire which 
passes under the roller Q itnd is wound around the rod^, as 
shown at P. 

A SOLDEEING FACE-PLATE. 

One of the handiest things around the jobbing-shop is a solder- 
ing face-plate. The number of small, odd, and intricate little 
jobs which can be accomplished with ease by its use is surpris- ^ 
ing. The one we had was fitted up to locate and fasten on the 
face-plate of the Hendey-Norton lathe. It consisted of a disk 
of cast composition about one inch thick and slightly under the 
diameter of the face-plate. After being faced on one side it 
was located and fastened to the face-plate by means of four 
countersunk head-screws which were let in from the back, thus 
allowing of its easy removal when through with it. One of these 
plates should be kept in every tool-room, and one, 1 inch thick, 
will last a long time and pay for itself over and over again be- 
fore being worn out. 


MAKING COLLET SPKING CHUCKS. 


The following kink I found very handy when making collet 
spring chucks of the shape shown in Fig. 359. After finishing 
them in the lathe, leaving, of course, enough stock to lap and 
grind to a finish, face them on an arbor and saw the spring slots 

as shown — that is, at the end of each 
slot, as shown at T and F, instead 
of cutting completely through at this 
point, leave a very thin wall of about 
i-inch long at the end of all the cuts. 
Then harden and temper the chuck 
as desired, and after lapping the in- 
side to size, place on another arbor and grind the tapers as re- 
quired. Then take a small, narrow broach aUd by entering it 
Into the slots and hitting it a sharp blow with a hammer the thin. 
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.wall will break through. This kink I have used to the best ad* 
vantage in shops which had no grinding facilities. When pro- 
ceeding as aforesaid, it was possible to finish the outside and 
tapers to «ize before hardening without the possibility of the 
chucks running out to a noticeable extent. Of course in work 
of utmost accuracy this method would not do. But then 
again, work of the utmost accuracy is not accomplished in shops 
where the tool facilities are not up to date. 

A FLAKING-STICK. 

In Fig. 360 is shown a sketch of a little kink which, while no 
doubt old to many, may be new to some. It is a daking-stick, 
and may be used to produce that circular flaking often seen on 
the inside of watch-cases and often desired for a flnish on differ- 



Emcry doth'^ 
FIG. 360. 


ent polished small parts. It consists of a stump of a lead-pencil 
and a piece of emery-cloth, as shown, fastening both in the chuck 
of the small drill -press, then running it fast and coming down 
on the work for a second and then shifting it and coming down 
again. The flnished effect is fine when a little care is taken to 
move the work evenly. 

DEILLING HOLES m A HELICAL SUEFACE. 

Fig. 361 shows a drilling fixture, with the work in position, 
for drilling a 500 lot of malleable iron castings of the shape 
shown. In these castings it was necessary to drill twelve 
equally spaced holes c c c around the helical portion. The de- 
sign of the fixture and the manner in which it was used are 
shown clearly and can be understood without description. 

MILLING IN THE DEILL-PEESS. 

Fig. 362 sh<3fcs the use of a small fixture for milling in the 
drill-press, a pottion J out of a small eccentric cam-shaft JP/ 
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JB' is the fixture in which the work is located in the hole 6f. The 
work is located and prevented from turning while being ma- 
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chined by a portion of F resting in a turned depression in the 
top of the fixture at //. A hardened taper-pin li, with a flat 
face to bear against the work, secures it, as shown. L is the 
shank of the cutter-holder which is fitted to the drill-press spin- 



dle. The cutter K is keyed on and further secured by the nut 
and washer. The stem M of the cutter-holder runs in the hard- 
ened bushing N while the work is being machined. 

A SIMPLE LATHE-CHUCK. 

In Pig. 363 are two views of a simple chuck used for locating 
and holding a cast-brass ring, while the inside at D D was being 
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bored and the edge E E rounded by the tool at the right. 
There were a hundred of these rings to be done and the portions 
designated were the only points finished. The chuck proper 
was of cast-iron fitted at A to the lathe-spindle, and the face bored 
out for the work, as shown. The three set-screws B at the back 
we^for locating the work true sidewise, while the three around 
the outside at 6^ were for centre-truing and holding it. To fasten 
or release the work it was only necessary to tighten or loosen one 
of the screws C. 

TEIMMING SHEET-BBASS BLANKS. 

The arrangement shown in Fig. 364 was used for rounding 
the edges of sheet-brass blanks ^\-inch thick and If inches in 
diameter. There were 2,000 of these blanks and they were 
punched in a plain blanking-die. Finishing the blanks by the 
means available in a jobbing-shop was imx) 088 ible, and for a 
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while we thought that we were ^^uj) against it^^; but one of the 
men, who had done considerable mould making in his time, told of 
a method which he had seen used with great success for finishing 
the edges of ‘‘poker-chips.^^ This method was adopted, with the 
result that the job was accomi)lished with ease and at a very low 
cost. The x)iece A is fitted to a hole in turret of a small screw- 
machine, with a piece of hard spring rubber B attached to the 
projecting end of the press R. A duplicate of this piece R is 
held in the chuck on the spindle of the screw-machine. The 
rounding-tool is fastened in the front tool-post, while the turn- 
ing-buffer is located in the back one. To machine a blank it is 
held by the fingers against C, while the piece B with the rubber 
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front B is brotight against it by moving the turret up and forc- 
ing the rubber against the blank, which is trued and sufficient 
pressure applied to hold it. The rounding off is then accom- 
plished by the tool, and the blank, is released. The blanks were 
all finished to size in this manner without any trouble. 


A DIE-MAKING KINK. 


Fig. 365 shows a little kink which to the best of my knowl- 
edge is original. It consists of simply taking the upper half of 
a brass door-key and soldering it to the centre of a templet for a 
handle. When the templet is large, as is the one shown, the sol- 





dering of the key to it instead of a piece of wire is a great con- 
venience. When the die is finished the kcjy can be removed and 
laid away in oue^s drawer until required again. 

A SIMPLE SLOTTING FIXTUEE. 

Fig. 366 shows three views of a simple slotting fixture which 
was used to advantage for milling the slots T T m the cast- 
ing shown. There were about 200 of these castings, and they 
were required to interchange. Eefore slotting they were bored 
and reamed at X X and the hubs were faced. The slotting 
fixture consists of a machine-steel i)late into which the ceik 
tral locating-stud is riveted; and two dowel-pins are let into the 
back, as shown. These pins coincide with two holes drilled in 
the stationary jaw of the miller-vise. A gauge-pin in the 
front of the plate, at the right, serves to locate the work as 
Required. 
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KEY-SEATING IN THE POWEEr-PEESa 

Pig. 367 shows the method used for cutting a keyway in the 
small cast-iron collar at D, These collars were used iu a large 
number; for that reason the means shown 
were adopted for cutting the keyway. 
The broach is fastened in a holder, while 
the cjollar A is located beneath the stripper 
of the die-bolster. The stripper and lo- 
cating depression are cut away at the 
front for facing and moving the work. 
The guide is of tool steel, hardened, and 
fits the circular portion of the broach 
snugly- The finishing of the keyways 
in the power-press by the means shown 
proved very satisfactory, far more so 
than by the old way of forcing the broach through under the 
arbor-press. 

HAND CUT-OFF AND FOEMING-TOOL. 

The tool here shown in Fig. 3G8 was used for the rapid pro- 
duction of small work as sketched in Tf, Fig. 271, forming and 
cutting off at the same time. As a rule, all work of this kind 
is done in a turret-lathe or screw-machine. IMeces of the first 
shape shown iu Fig. 373 were produced by the present simple de- 
vice at the rate of 8,000 a day. 

The tool was composed of two main parts, A the body. Fig. 
269, and B the slide or tooMiolder, Fig. 270. Having been planed 
on the various sides it was set up and dovetailed for B to an an- 
gle of eight degrees with the bottom. A hole was then bored and 
reamed at E for the bushing, and hole D tapped for the set-screw. 
A rib was cast up from the base and a hole drilled and tapped 
through its entire length at C for the adjustable stop-screw H. 
A hole was also cut through the bottom at P as clearance for the 
lower handle T. The slide or tool-holder B of cast-iron was thei^ 
machined and fitted to the dovetail in A so as to run freely j a 
recess was also let in at J for locating the tool or cutter. A flat 
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piece of machine steel, D, fastened by the two screws as shown, 
served as strap for holding the tool. A bushing of tool steel JS 
was then finished to the size of the stock to be used and fitted 
tightly within A. This was cut away in front for clearance for 
the tool and left full in the back to steady the side. This was 
then hardened and slightly drawn. A stop-screw H waAhen 
made which consisted of a long threaded stem to fit the hole ; the 
head was large enough in diameter to serve as an adjustable stop 
for regulating the length of the work. The forming and cutting- 
off tool 0 was made, hardened and drawn, and fitted and held on 
B as shown ; its cutting-face, when the side was advanced, coin- 
ciding with the centre of the hole in the bushing E, The oper- 



ating lever T was then made, the lug J fitting within the hole in 
the slide the fulcrum of the lever being held between the two 
lugs projecting down from the bottom of A. A hole was then 
drilled in it for the adjusting-screw or stop N to prevent the tool 
from going too far. Two stiff pull-springs N N were fastened 
by pins in A and B respectively, with sufficient tension to bring 
the slide back when the pressure on the lever was released. The 
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parts were then assembled in the way shown. The rod used 
came in 20-foot lengths, one end of which entered the hollow 
spindle of the speed-lathe and was allowed to project from the 
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chuck almost four feet, l^his cud was entered within the bush- 
ing E ; the lathe was run at; its highest spewed and the tool held 
in both hands. Pressing on the handle, the slide B moved far 
enough to enable the tool C to form and finish the first end. The 



Fig. 370. Fio. 371. 

stop H was then set and the tool moved along until the finished 
end rested against it, when the other end was finished and cut 
oflf and also the end of the next piece formed, and so on. We 
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cut rods from smallest sizes up to J-inch in diameter in this way . 
and beat the other ways by a large margin, the only changes nee* 
essary being to replace bushing E and the cutting-tool C with the 
others. 


41 IILLING-JIG FOR THE SPEED-LATHE. 

The jig here shown in Fig. 372 was used for milling the side 
at Tof the piece shown in Fig. 373, which was made in the screw- 
machine. After the casting A for the base was planed on both 



sides, the two holes Q Q were drilled for fastening it to the lathe. 
The swivel stud C of machine steel was then made ; the case J9, 
of cast-iron, was turned and bored to allow C to move freely 
within it. A i-inch slot f -inch deep was milled thrpugh the 
centre of the top of C and then fastened to the base B by four 
screws. A casting E was planed and the vertical slot for the 
lever F to move in was worked out to fit the lever nicely side- 
wise. An opening was cut away at the farther side, as indicated 
by dotted lines at H, for an outlet sidewise for the lever. The 
hole for the adjusting-screw J was then drilled and tapped in 
the top and the casting fastened to the front of A by screwed 
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leaving the slot for the lever in line with the centre of the stud 
(7* The lever F was then placed in the slot in C, and a hole was 
drilled through them both for the pin G which was tight in C 
and free in F. The large parts of the jig being complete, the 
piece for locating and holding the work was made. 

The work Fig. 373 was made in the turret-lathe. The groove 
R ai^nd the outside of the piece was as near a perfect half-cir- 
cle as it was possible to get it, and about -j^j-inch radius. At 
first a piece of machine steel was worked down to the shape 
shown by the outside of K. This was then fastened to the out- 
side of the lever F by screws and dowel-pins. A hole was then 
drilled in the centie of this at M just the size of the work around 
the body, this hole cutting partly into F as shown, and the shape 
of the small portion of the head worked out, allowing the work to 
rest nicely within it. The distance from the centre of the work 
to the centre of the groove R was then found, and the centres 
located on the side of the lever F and two holes drilled through 
the lever and the piece if, cutting half-way into the hole M, 
Two pieces of Stub steel, NN, ^®^-inch in diameter and the proper 
length, rounded off at the ends, were fastened into a flat steel 
piece 0 so that they would just enter the two holes at N N. 
A round-head thumb-screw W was let in at P, enabling this piece 
to be inserted and withdrawn readily. 

The jig being complete, it was fastened to the lathe crosswise 
and a cutter placed on a mandrel between the centres. The jig 
was then placed so that the work would come central one way, 
and off to the side the proper distance the other way. The lever 
F was dropped down and moved sidewise out through the open- 
ing //. This left the part for the work to go in clear of the cut- 
ter. The work was then inserted and the lock-pins JV N were 
thrust in, thereby binding the work securely. The lever was 
then re-entered into the slot If and raised to a height suiflcient 
to mill the work to the proper depth, when the top of the lever 
encountered the top screw J. We did quite a variety of different 
milling and cutting of this kind with this jig. 
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JIGS AND FIXTURES FOR ADJUSTABLE STOPS AND 
SPINDLE-RACKS. 

Figs. 374 and 375 show in two views an adjustably stop com- 
plete, as used on drill-press spindles. As shown, it consists of a 
casting with the centre hole A bored and reamed to fit th^pin- 



Fig. 374. FIG. 375. 

die of the press at the n])per end. It is also drilled at each end 
for a screw and slotted at D. The screw C is for tightening 
it on the spindle. The adjustable stop-screw F consists of a 
knurled screw F and a jani-niit, as shown. For the machining 
and finishing of the casting three operations were necessary. 

For the first, that of boring the centre hole A and facing one 
side at B, the special chuck shown in the two views in Fig. 376 



Fig. 376. 


was used. It consists of a casting O of the shape shown, which 
was first chucked and a hole bored through it at L, This hole 
was then enlarged and thi*eaded at U, as shown, to fit the spindle 
of the turret-lathe. It was then removed and the face milled 
and cut away as shown — that is, on the sides K K and «/— and a 
straight put to the depth shown through the face at i / made. 
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A hole was then drilled and tapped for the clamping-screw P, 
which was reduced at one end and fastened within the clamping- 
jaw M, as shown, the plate O keeping it in position. The chuck 
was then sgrewed on to the spindle ot the turret-lathe, a piece of 
steel placed between the jaws M and N at each side, and the 
screji^P tightened so as to clamp them securely. The two jaws 
were then bored to the diameter and depth shown, the radius 
being the same as that of the largest circular diameter of the 
casting Fig. 375, and in dex>th so that it would project outside 
of the chuck enough to allow of it being faced. All this being 
done, the chuck was finished and leady for woik. 

When using the chuck the casting Fig. 375 was clamped be- 
tween the jaws M and A, and the hole A was bored and reamed, 
by means of the turret-tools, and faced by a tool in the tool -post 
of the slide-rest. As will be seen, the chuck is suggestive for a 
number of different jobs on odd-shaped castings, as it is easy and 
inexpensive to construct, and also rapid in 1 andlingand produc- 
tion. It is a type of chuck used quite extensively in the brass- 
shops, where odd-shaped castings, for various purposes, sucli as 
unions, etc., are made in large quantities. When a number of 
different-shaped pieces — in number sufficient to allow of the nec- 
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essary expense — arc required to be bored and reamed to a given 
size, the means shown are the best for producing them. The 
chuck shown can be so constructed, by changing it to suit, as to 
allow of pairs of different-shaped jaws being inserted in place of 

the ones in use. The way to do this is to finish the face of the 
21 
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ehuok with a stiff projection at each side, and dovetail the jaws 
into them, one of the jaws, of course, being adjustable. 

For the next operation on the casting, that of drilling the 
holes at 0 and irrespectively, the drill- jig shown in^Fig. 377 is 
used. It requires no description to be understood. 

For the last operation, that of slotting the casting at i>, 
ple little fixture for use in the milling-machine is shown, and as 
the two views of it with the work in position; shown in Figs. 378 
and 379, are very clear, very little description is necessary. An 
angular-shaped casting A is first i)laned and finished as shown, 
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the part B as the base to rest squarely within the milling-ma- 
chine vise. A machine-steel stud C is then turned to fit the cen- 
tre hole A in the casting, Fig. 375, and reduced at one end so as 
to shoulder against the back of the fixture B, and riveted tightly 
within it at as shown. The pin is for locating the casting 
squarely on the fixt ure. A slot is cut through the top in line 
with the centre of the stud C and running partly through it, as 
shown. This in order to get the slot in the centre of the cast- 
ing, that is, central with the hole A, Fig. 375. In operation 
the casting is placed on the fixture as shown, and forced against 
the i)in E, Both fixture and casting are then clamped in the 
miller- vise, and the cutter G entered into the slot. When the 
casting is milled, it is removed and another substituted, and the 
operation repeated. This little fixture is all right, as it allows 
of the slotting operation being accomplished uniform in all of the 
castings, giving them a neat and mechanical appearance when 
finished, and is far superior to the usual way of doing simple 
jobs of the kind shown, namely, setting the casting central to the . 
eye, and then going ahead, with the ultimate result that there 
are not two alike. 
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MILLING SPINDLE-EACKS, 


In Fig. 380 is shown, in three views, a fixture which is used 
for millinf drill-press spindle-racks. And, as it is as practical 
a device as could be designed for use in the regular milling- 
nmcftlne, it is worthy of interest, handling, as it does, sixteen rack 
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FIG. 380. 


blanks at a time. In design it is both simple and compact and 
is so constructed that a boy can operate it successfully while 
running another machine ; iis when the cutter is set, the time nec- 
essary to allow of the cutters running through the entire sixteen 
blanks can be utilized in looking after a different operation in 
another machine. 

In constructing the fixture a flat casting of the shape shown 
at ff was first secured — in appearance resembling a die-bolster — 
was planed smooth on the top and bottom, and the tongue J 
fitted to the slot in the milling-machine table. While planing 
the tongue a cut was taken off each side, so as to have them 
square. The casting was then transferred to the milling-machine, 
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when the four rows of holes, sixteen in number, for the dowel- 
and locating-pins 1 and J J were drilled. These holes wero for 
locating the rack blanks, which had been previously milled to 
size, and the four holes in each drilled in a jig so tha^ they were 
exact duplicates of ea(ih other. In drilling the holes in the cast- 
ing II it was strapped on an angle-plate, facing the s;^dle, 
which was in turn clamped to the extension plate on the milling- 
machine table, taking care to g(‘I the casting II fastened so that 
the tongue ff was parallel with the table. The first row of holes 
was then drilled by first using a small centre-drill and spacing 
the holes by means of the dial on the feed-screw of the table, and 
then drilling them all in the same manner, repeating the opera- 
tion until the four rows of holes for dowel- or locating-pins 1 1 
and J J wcu’c drilled. 

In the s])acing of the holes, so as to get them in the relation 
to each other, as shown, great care was taken so as to liave them 
coincide perfectly with those drilled in the racks, as these pins 
locate the blanks square on the fixture when in use. Sixty-four 
small pins were then cut off to the length shown, and rounded at 
one end; they were made of Stub wire and driven tightly into 
the holes drilled in the fixture, and an easy fit in the holes of the 
rack blanks. 

The small clamps shown at if K, of which there were thirty- 
two, were then made to the shape shown, by taking four bars, 
long enough to get eight out of each, and milling them to the 
shape required, after which they were cut into sections, which 
were the clamps shown. The clamps were then drilled for the 
screws L as shown, and sixteen fastened at each side of the fixt- 
ure in the position required, so as to grip tightly the ends of the 
blanks and keep them flat, and square on the fixture. The heads 
of all screws were case-hardened. 

The various pai*ts of the fixture were then assembled, and the 
fixture complete strapped on the milling-machine table by means 
of bolts through the ends at I /, and with the tongue S in the 
centre slot. The sixteen rack blanks were then located and fast- 
ened on the fixture by fixing them on the pins 1 1 and J J and 
the clamps tightened as shown on the blanks M in the plan view 
of the fixture in Pig, 380. This figure shows the blanks partly 
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finished, the last one being off to show the pins for locating them. 
Two cutters of the pitch required were used, and the table of the 
miller raised so that the full cut would be taken. The feed was 
then put oij, and the cut taken through the entire sixteen blanks, 
when the table was run back to the starting-point, moved over 
the jiquired number of thousands, and the cut repeated, and so 
on, until the entire sixteen blanks were finished. They were 
then removed and another lot located and fastened in the same 
manner, and the operation of milling rei)eated. 

This fixture overcomes the ditficulties which are usually met 
with when milling one rack at a time, by holding it in the mill- 
ing-vise. As when it is done in that manner it is necessary to 
mill all sides of the blank perfectly square with each other, in 
order to get them to lay flat while being cut, while by the use of 
this fixture, as shown, it is not necessary to be so particular, as 
the blanks are held by means of the clamp at either end, and 
located squarely and in line with each other by the pins shown. 
Another thing, the setting is easy to accomi)li8h, as it entails no 
adjustment of the parts. 


JIG FOE OEILLING SMALL THKEAD DIES. 


Some years ago 1 had a job of making one hundred small 
thread dies for screw-machine work. To have drilled them in 
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the regular way would have taken a great deal of time and made 
them very expensive, so I made the jig shown in Fig. 382 for 
the purpose. 

First, I turned and finished a bar of steel to exactly the right 
size for the dies and then cut off the blanks, being particular to 
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get them all the same thickness and also to chamfer the corneiu 
Fig, 381 shows the die blanks, which are ^-inch diameter. Fig* 
382 shows two views of the jig, the top and a cross section. The 
jig was made in the shape of a round box. ^ is a pieoi^ of round 
machine steel turned and liuished as shown with a thread of 10- 
pitch cut at F which vras cut loose in order to work the ji§gap- 
idly. At the same time the seat for the blanks was turned out 
at C so that they would just fit in without play. A hole was 
then bored through at I) to give clearance when the drill came 
through and also to let the chips out. The jig proper A was a 
piece of round tool steel chucked and finished all over in the way 
shown. The centre hole was drilled at the same time, and a cir- 
cle was striK'k to drill the other four holes by. The outside was 
heavily knurled to give the operator a good grip. All holes were 
reamed and slightly countersunk to allow the drills to enter 
freely, when the work was carefully hardened and drawn, being 
then ready for work. The blanks were laid in at (7, the cover A 
was screwed down, and the holes all drilled, and another die in- 
serted, and so on with them all. It was surprising how quickly 
the dies were made by the use of this jig. 
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Special Tools, Fixtures, Devices, Arrangements, 
Contrivances, and Novel Methods for Metal 
W orking. — Continued, 


A MACHINE FOE TWISTING COEK8CEEWS. 

The machine here shown was made for twisting wire cork- 
screws of the type shown in Fig. 383. The wire before the twist- 
ing is shown below the corkscrew. It is ^Hooped at one end 
and bent, while the other end is iiointed. The cutting off of the . 
length of wire and the pointing of one end are accomplished ill ' 




one operation by means of two simple tools in the monitor ; the 
tool used for pointing being a “ needle box-tool, and the one 
for cutting off a ^^chopping-tool.” The second operation on the 
wire lengths, that of bending and forming the ‘Goop,” is done 
by hand, with a simple bending fixture not of sufficient interest 
to show here. 

The drawings. Figs. 384, 385, and 386, of the twisting-machine 
diow its construction and little description will be necessary; 
The machine consists of, first, a body or main casting on which 
are four standards for bearings for two shafts* The pulley^ 
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clutch, and small driving-gear require no explanation. The wire 
is clamped between two jaws II H, Fig, 384, the upper one of 
which is raised or lowered by the liandle and two gears A A turn- 
ing right and left screws. The mandrel or forming-spyidle X is 
of tool steel finished to lit easily within the sleeve K, which in 
turn is fitted and keyed to turn with the slide, back and t^th 
within the main spindle F by a key at />. A handle at Z fast- 
ened to the forming mandrel by the set-screw TF keeps the man- 
drel stationary, by a ]*onnd-headed pin entering the back at F, 
while the sleeve with the main spindle rotates and twists the 



FIG. 384. 

wire. This pin is located in the bracket 1\ with a spring at the 
back at 6’ and a handle at R to allow of its being forced back 
when the mandiel -lever is to be turned. 

When the machine is in use the work is located and clamped 
between the two jaws H II, with the pointed end lyijig in the slots 
L and M of the sleeve K and the spindle F respectively, and the 
handle of the formijig-mandrel located and held by the pin T, 
Fig. 384. The clutch-lever is then i)ulled back and the spindle 
Fand the sleeve K rotate while the forming-mandrel remains 
stationary, thus twisting the wire around the mandrel to the 
shape shown in the half-tone. The clutch-lever is then pulled 
out and the machine is stopped when Z is released and turned 
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toward tlie left, thus drawing out the sleeve and mandrel, leav- 
ing the finished corkscrew so that it can be removed by looseu- 



Fig. 385. 

ing or raising the upper jaw //. The mandrel and sleeve are 
then slid back in position, another piece of wire is located, and 
the operations are repeated. 

A SPECIAL TOOL FOR CUTTING LARGE FIBRE- 
WASHERS. 

In a shop in Brooklyn, where they make large embossing 
presses, the rollers of which are made up of fibre-washers forced 
on to machine-steel shafts, I sjiw a tool for cutting the washers 
from the sheets. This is shown in Fig. 387, and the manner of 
using ill Fig. 388. In the shop referred to, two sizes of washers 
are used; one size 15 inches in diameter with 4-inch hole, and 
the other 18 inches in diameter with 5-inch hole. The thickness 
of the fibre board is i-inch. 

As shown in Fig. 387, the tool consists of a 1-inch drill with 
a cutter-head beam B let through a slot as shown, and fastei ed 
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by two screws. Cand D are the cutter-heads, which are finish^ 
to a good sliding lit on the beam, and I and jSTthe cutters, which 
are hardened and tempered and let into split seats in the cutter* 
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heads and fastened by the screws G, Tlie cutting- tools are a 
trifle less than ^g^-inch in thickness and are given suflicient back 
and side clearance to allow them to cut freely. 

Fig. 388 shows how the tool is used. A piece of 1^-inch 
planking is fastened to the drill-i)ress table, and the table is 



clamped* in a central position. A small pin forced into the 
planking at the right serves as a gauge for locating the fibre be- 
neath the drill and also to space the washers evenly. The drill* 
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sliank is fastened in the chuck in the drill-spindle and the tool is 
rotated at about forty turns per minute. The drill outs first, and 
as soon as it has passed through the fibre and entered the wood 
the insid* and outside cutters begin to cut. A slight pressure is 
all that is necessary to make the tools cut, the shavings curling 



up nicely, and as soon as they have passed through the fibre a 
quick raise on the feed-lever causes them to pull free and clear 
of the work. As will be seen, the tool cuts the inside and the 
outside of the washer simultaneously, and as the insides are 
used as washers for smaller-sized rolls two washers really are 
produced at once. 

AN UKUSUAL AND SPECIAL JOB OF TOOL-MAKING. 

Figs. 389 and 390 show a rather unusual job of tool-making, 
and Figs. 391 and 392 the manner and means used in its accom- 
plishment. The job in question was the making of a tap and die 
for cleaning out and sizing^’ a patent pipe union, the parts of 
which were of brass and were cast. The thread required in the 
union was a 1^-inch diameter, j\-inch square thread, and instead 


FIG. m 

of one continuous thread, five were required. Thus the pitdi of 
each thread was If-inch. This will be understood from Fig. 389, 
in which |he tap is shown as finished. A is the first thread^ B 



FIG. 389. 
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the second, C the third, D the fourth, and E the fifth. X X are 
the spiral flutes, of which there were five. 

The tap was made first. The means used are shown in Fig. 
391 and consist of a small face-plate fitting the lathe-spimBe, a dog 
and a driver. The l‘ace-i)latc had five holes drilled and reamed 
at equal distance's apart on a radius true with the live cepj|e 
of the lathe. This was done on the dividing-head of the univer- 
sal milling-machine, first indexing for five, and centring with a 
stiff centre-drill, then di illiiig and reaming to size. A driver of 
tool steel was then turned up as shown, with a stem Q threaded 
for the nut U, and tui ned to lit snugly the reamed hole in the 
face-plate and to shoulder at. IL 

The dog T was also ol* tool steel, and was finished, as shown, 
with a broached hole to fit the square on the shank of the tap- 



blank snugly, so that there would l)e no h^st motion. A set- 
screw was also let in, as shown, to insure the positive locating 
and drive. 

The manner in which the taj) -blank was held and driven on the 
lathe-centres when cutting the threads is shown clearly in Pig. 391. 
The first thread was cut by locating the driver in the first hole in 
the face-plate. Then the second thjead B was cut and finished 
by transferring the driver to the next hole. Thus in succession 
the entire five threads were cut and the tap finished accurately. 
The dog was not moved from its position on the end of the blank 
until the tap was cut. As will be seen, the side of the dog T 
which bears against the driver is hollowed out to the radius of 
the drive-stem, thus giving a wide bearing surface and insuring 
a positive drive. A piece of belt lacing, tied around the dog- 
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stem and driver, prevented backlash when the tap-blank was re- 
volving free. In doing the cutting a tool accurately ground to 
size and clearance was necessary. After being cut the tap was 
^‘backed off slightly and then fluted on the milling-machine, 
finishing the flutes, five in number, on a spiral, so that the cut- 
ti^-faces of the thread sections would be at right angles with 
tM pitch, as showm. 

After being hardened, the cutting-head was ground, grinding 
the tap-taper for half its length. Xot much lead was necessary 
as the tap was to be used for cleaning and sizing only. 

The manner in which the die was finished can be understood 
from Fig. 392. The die-blank was 1 i inches thick by 3i inches in 




diameter. After the outside had been turned to the i cHpiired size 
the die-blank was left on the mandrel on which it had been 
turned, and was set up in the ccntn^s of the universal miller. 
A cutter was then used to mill live er[uidistant semicircular 
grooves around the outside, as shown at O, Kext, another small 
face-plate, fitting the spindle of the lathe in which the tap had 
been cut, was bored and finished with a seat at L L for locating 
the die-blank true, and with clearance at B B for the thread- 
tool. A hole was then drilled in the face-plate so as to be dead 
true with the half-round grooves in the die-blank, and a Stub 
steel pin driven into it, as shown at P. The diameter of this 
pin was exactly the same as the grooves in the die-blank. Thus 
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thiecentraUocatiiig of tte die-blank on the face-plate was insured 
by the locating-seat L X, and the spacing of the threads by the 
half-ground grooves O and the indexing-pin P. The clamping 
arrangements require no description, as the drawings show them 
plainly. 

To cut the threads the die-blank was located on the face-plate, 
as shown, with the i)in F in the first groove 0. Thus the j^st 
thread was cut. Then the clamps were removed and the die- 
blank relocated at the second groove, and the clamps retightened 
and the second thread cut. These operations were repeated un- 
til the entire five threads had been finished to within a shade of 
the diameter of the tap. The die was then removed and sized 
with the tap. 

By reverting to Fig. 890 the reader will see how the die was 
finished. U H H H are holes drilled at an angle with the die- 
face, so as to have the cutting-faces of the threads at approximately 
right angles with the pitch. The die was left solid and hardened, 
and the shrinkage resulting in it allowed of the parts cleaned 
and sized by the die being an easy fit within the parts finished by 
the tap. 

SPECIAL ENGEAVma-MACHIOTD. 

The machine represented herewith in Figs. 398 to 396 was de- 
signed by the writer for the special purpose of engraving moulded 
composition .checks, which are used for a number of purposes in- 
stead of money, in sets of exact duplication ; this being impossi- 
ble by the hand method, which was the means used before this 
machine was designed. 

As these check sets are produced in large quantities and as 
there is always a steady demand for the best quality, the use of 
the machine here shown proved a great factor in reducing the 
cost of their production. Its use also allowed of the attainment 
of results in duplication which were formerly impossible. 

The design and construction of this machine is such as to 
allow of its adoption for a multitude of other uses besides the 
special one for which it was used. A few of the uses to which 
it may be adapted by mechanical readers are: the backing off of 
sih^dl gear, ratchet, and other cutters for clock and watch work. 
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the turning of odd-shaped punches, whcfrever they are used In 
large numbers, turning elliptical punches and dies, either 
straight or taper, and the finishing of small circular cams and 
eccentrics. A number of other uses will suggest themselves to 
the practical man. The writer has already adapted the princi- 
ple of this machine, with slight modifications, in a new machine 
to Mused exclusively for backing off cutters for watch and clock 
pinions. 

As the three views of the machine show clearly its design and 
construction as well as its use, we will confine ourselves to merely 
pointing out its main features. The construction of the head 



Fig. m 


requires no description whatever, as it is sliown clearly in Pig. 
396. Keference being made to the three views: the machine 
consists of the base A, on which the bearings B B for the head- 
spindle and those at C C for the cam-spindle are cast in two legs 
to which the base is fastened and the head and slide-rest. In the 
front-end view, Fig. 394, the check is held in the spring-chuck G 
and the tool U set to as shown. The gear K on the cam-spindle 
is the same size as the one at Q on the head-spindle and is driven 
by the intermediate gear J. The cam B is of tool steel and te 
hardened and lapped to a smooth finish. The engaging-stud 3^ 
is also of tool steel and is driven into the tool-slide Q as shown, 
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and the pointed end rests against the cam E. The spring E B 
at the front is of sufficient strength to keep the engaging-stud T 
tightly against the cam face. 

When the machine is in use, a check is held in tjjie spring- 
chuck G and the tool IT set as shown. The machine is then 



started and the tool fed ni) to the work by turning the cross-slide 
handle Z, The cam R revolves at Un) same speed as the work 
and the slide TV is moved in and out accordingly, the tool pro- 



ducing the results shown. As everything else can be seen and 
understood from the drawings no further description is required. 

In Figs. 397-403 are shown seven samples of checks which 
were engraved in this machine. For the one shown at ^ a tool 
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with four points was required; for the one shown at a tool 
with three points ; while for C D E and G tools with two points 



were used, and for one with one i)oin1. For each different 
design a special cam was made. With the machine a boy 



Fig. 397, Ml}. 398. Fl(}. 3}H). FiG. 400. 



FIG. 401. Fi(}. 4(r.:. FIG. 403. 


turned out four (hecks a minute, wJiile an engraver w’orking by 
hand could only turn out one every minute. 

spFcual c^am-millinci machine. 

Fig. 404 shows a plan of a special cam-milling machine built 
for milling certain cams used on a printing-press. E is the cam 
as milled. It is in the form of a shipped cone and is fastened to 
the spindle B by the nut F, G G aie the standards in which the 
spindle B is rotated and reciprocated endwise by means of the 
gear C and the master-cams A A, ED are two lugs projecting 
up from the base of the machine in which are turn rollers which 
contact with the cam surfaces. 

K K are the standards for the milling-spindle, L a cone pulley 
22 
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driven by belt, M a worm which turns a worm-gear on spindle 
Nf H the milling-cutter, I a draw-in spring-chuck, and J the 
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driving-spindle. Tis the hand -wheel for feeding in the cutter 
H, The pinion 0 on the worm-gear shaft N drives gear and 



Fig. 405. 


pinion It drives the large gear C on the cam-spindle. Thus the 
milling-cutter is rotated at a high speed and the work E very 
slowly. 

CHUCK FOE TUENIKG ECCENTEIC EIKGS. 

Fig. 405 shows a chuck used for turning eccentric brass rings 
of the shape and section shown at A in the engraving. They 
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were to be bored out, faced on both sides and turned on the 
periphery, all dimensions being made to gauge so that the pieces 
would interchange. In order to t urn out the work at a profit it 
was necejpsary to design and build a few fixtures for the handling 
of the work. Two chucks were made for this purpose. The 
firs^ which held the ring Avhile the eccentric hole was being bored 
aud^one side faced, was of no si)ecial interest. After this o])era- 
tion the key way at 7iwas machined with the aid of a simide slot- 
ting fixture. 

The chuck that was employed for the last oi)eration, that of 
turning the periphery and facing the remaining side, possesses 
several features of general interest that may bc^ ada])ted to other 
work of a similar nature. This chuck is sliown in Fig. 405 hold- 
ing one of the rings in position to lx*! operated upon. The body 
of the chuck C was tlneaded to scri^w on to the spindle of the 
lathe, and carried on its face tliree exi)a-nding and contracting 
segments for truing and holding the ring, one of them being pro- 
vided with a key which fitted the keyway B for locating and 
driving the ]‘ing. These segments were In^ld in place on the face- 
plate by three's shonldei‘-screws I) I> 1> which passed through 
radial slots, thereby allowing the segnumts an in-and-out move- 
ment across the fa(*e of the chuck. This (^x])anding movement 
was imparted to the segments by means of the knurled-head ex- 
panding-screw E, which was tapened slightly so that the ten- 
dency when they were tightened or expanded would be to force 
the work against the fa(ie-plate. The clamping surfaces were 
eased off so that only about an inch of each would bind against 
the work. 

The manner in which the chuck was used and the work ma- 
chined was as follows: The stud E being screwed oifiAvard by 
grasping its knurled head, the segments w'^ere contracted. Then 
the ring was located against tlu'i face-])late with the key in the 
segment fitting the keyw^ay B, Tlui (expanding-stud was then 
screwiedin and thesegmentsin exi)anding forcM^d thew^ork tightly 
against the face-plate and held it vSecurely. It was then a simple 
matter to turn the periphery to the recpiircd diameter and face 
the side, after which the segments were contracted by unscrew- 
ing the expander, the finished piece was removed, and another 
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located ready for machining. As will be understood, the ma- 
chining of the rings with the usual means handy around the shop 
would have been difficult and would have consumed much time ; 
while by this method there was no time lost and the coi^tplete in- 
terchangeability of the l ings when finished was guaranteed. It 
was surprising how easily and rapidly the rings were locatei^yid 
removed and how tightly they were held. As the brass castings 
from which the rings were finished were not of the best quality, 
a cut of considei'able depth liad to be taken, thus putting con- 
siderable strain on the segments. 

CHUCKING FJXTUEE FOE ECCENTEIC STEAP8. 

While none of the tools shown in the following are of very 
unusual construction, they are of interest because of their sim- 
plicity and their value in producing rapidly and interchangeably 
the required parts. 

The firsti fixture is shown in two views in Figs. 406 and 407. 
It is used in the boring and tapping of the hole A in the eccen- 



tric strap B, The piece is of cast-iron, and the operations per- 
formed previous to the one mentioned are the milling of the 
faces of the two parts of the strap, the drilling and tapping of 
the two holes in the lugs for cam-screws, the boring of the 4^-inch 
hole, and the facing of the two sides. The hole is bored and the 
two sides faced at the one handling by strapping the work on 
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the lathe face-plate so that the lugs rest on parallels which are 
thick enough to allow of using a ^^hook^’ tool for finishing the 
side nearest the face-plate. 

The fixture for boring and tapping the hole A as shown in 
Figs. 40^ and 407 is very simple and requires but little descrip- 
tion. It consists of an angle-iron, which is bolted to the lathe 
fail-plate; a^^ocator,” ajid two clamps. The locator and its 
use aie shown in the plan view. It is fastened to one face of the 
angle-iron by means of two flat-head screws so that the strap B 
will be located central and true ; the leaned surface by which the 
piece B is joined to the other section resting squarely against 
the face-plate. As will be seen, the use of this fixture insures 
the locating and finishing of the hole A centrally, and in line 
with the large hole in the strax). 

TWO NOSE-(3HUOK8 FOE ECCENTRIC CAMS. 

In Figs. 408 and 409 we have two views of a chuck used for 
the first operation on an eccentric cam. It is of cast-iron, bored 
and threaded at the back, and bored eccentric at the front for 


M 




the stem 1 of the cam. This eccentric hole was laid out with the 
height-gauge and buttoned,” and then indicated on the lathe 
face-plate and bored. A pin locates the cam properly and as- 
sists in driving it while the surfaces K and L are being ma- 
chined. Two set-screws equipped with brass ends are used at M 
to secure the stem in the chuck. 

The next operation on the cams is the milling to size of the 
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portion indicated at N, For this a simple little device (not 
shown) in the form of an angle-iron with a seat upon which to 
clamp the machined ]>ortiou of the cam is used. 

For the third operation, which is the last, the chucki^hown in 
Fig. 410 is used. As will be seen, this is of much the same de- 

O 
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sign as the other, excei)t that it is equipi^ed with a “ locator 
which fits the milled channel N. Two set-screws fasten the work 
in the chuck. 

It is obvious that witli these two chucks the production of 
cams that are interchangeable is not difficult, and at the same 
time it is i) 0 ssible to machine them ra])idly. 

FIXTURE FOR OHUOKIXG GASOLIXE-BXGIXE 
CYLINDERS. 

The chuck shown in Figs. 411 to 413 contains some points of 
interest that may be adapted to the ra])id iiroduction of any work 
of a character similar to the pieces for wliich the fixture was de- 
signed. The casting for holding which this chuck was made 
was, as will be seen, of rather unusual shax>e. It formed a triple 
cylinder for a high-speed automobile engine which was being 
manufactured in large numbers. It had three cylinders B B B, 
which were required to be bored out and reamed to size at (7, 
turned on the outside at E, and couuterbored and tapped for 
plugs at D. The portion indicated by the letter A was the hub. 
The centres of all three cylinders had to be on the same plane 
and spaced so as to form exactly the same angle with each other. 
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The construction and use of the chuck will be seen by refer- 
ence to the three views shown in the illustration. is a face- 
plate, turned and finished to screw on to the lathe spindle and 
channeled down the face to allow of locating the angle-plate //, 
which was fastened to it by the cap-screws K K K, The hub of 
th^.asting was first held in another chuc.k and bored out on the 
inside and finished on the outside to gauge. This iireliininary 
work formed the basis for the accurate accomplishment of all the 
succeeding operations. The work was then located centrally 



Fig. 411. 


on a boss F formed upon the bracket H so that the three cylin- 
ders would come approximately central. For clamping, the three 
straps N N N were used ; while the indexing was accomplished 
by plug Ky Fig. 412, whose locating part was hardened and 
ground to fit the finished bore of the cylinder, and also the 
reamed hole in the lug J. 

When using the chuck, a casting was first clamped somewhat 
loosely upon the angle-plate Hy being located centrally by the 
stud F. A plug, which for a distance along its length fitted 
the reamed hole in the lug J and for the rest of its length fitted 
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the cored holes in the cylinders loosely, was inserted, through the 
lug, into one of the cylinders. The clamps were then tightened 



Fid. 413. 


and the machining proceeded. First the outside of the cylinder 
was turned at E E to gauge, after which the steady rest was 



FlO. 413. 


brought up and adjusted so that the finished portion ran true 
within it. This was followed by the boring and reaming, which 
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was done by first using a bar with an inserted cutter, then a 
shell-rose reamer, and finally a one-bladed reamer for finishing. 
After reaming, the counterboring and tapping were done, .!N‘ow 
the clamjjjs were loosened and slid back, the work removed from 
the angle-plate — the temi)orary plug having, of course, been first 
relived — and the casting relocated with the finishing-cylinder 
in line with the lug J. The plug K was then inserted, through 
the lug, into this cylinder, which it fitted perfectly. The set- 
screw M was tightened, theieby holding the plug securely in 
place, after which the clanii^s were secured and the second cylin- 
der was bored, reamed, counterbored, and tapped as had been 
done with the first. After this the same metlu)d of procedure 
was followed for finishing the third, or remaining, cylinder. 

SPECIAL MILLING- AND DEILLING-JIGS. 

Fig. 414 shows a casting which formed part of a clutch for a 
perforating machine. The jigs shown in Figs. 415, 416, 417, and 
418 were used in its production. The castings were 4|^ inches 
in diameter by 3.} inches long, with a cored hole in the centre. 



The work to be done consisted, fiist, of boring and reaming the 
hole A A to 2 inches, facing both sides, turning the outside, and 
cutting in the groove F E. For this plain lathe no fixtures were 
necessary. The further operations required were; Boring the 
hole B for the sliding clutch-pin, milling the slot B B for the 
featter (7, and drilling the hole F. 

For drilling the hole B the jig Fig. 415 wtis used. The cast* 
iron body or base is machined on the bottom to bolt on to the 
table of the drill-press. This body casting has a stem projecting 
up from the centre which is turned to fit the hole A A m the 
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work, and is tapped at the top to admit the bushing-plate clamp- 
ing-screws, There is a machined seat for the work to locate On. 
The body of each clamping-screw enters the locating-stem for 
a certain distance to insure the locating of the centre of the 
hole B. 

The milling of the slot D Din the casting and the dril^ig 
of the hole F were accomplished by the jig shown in Figs. 416, 



417, and 41S ; Fig. 416 showing it as us(^d for the milling of the 
slot, and Figs. 417 and 418 when drilling the hole F, 

The fixtun^ consists of an angle-plate with a central locating- 
stud litting the c(nitj e hole of thi^. work. This stud is tapped for 



the fastening-screw. To locate the work on the jig so that the 
slot D D when milled will be properly located, the hole B in the 
work is utilized, a steel pin in the jig fitting it. This pin is 
made to fit the hole in the work and two holes in the fixture easily 
to allow of its removal and re-use in locating the work in position 
for drilling the hole F. To expedite the locating and fastening 
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of the work on the fixture and its removal when milled a clamp- 
ing-washer with a section cut out is used, thus allowing of merely 



loosening the screw and slipping out tlie washer when removing 
the work. When in use the fixt are is located on the miller-table 
and held by two boltvS, the tongue fitting the central groove of 
the table. 

The manner in which the hole F is drilled is clearly indicated 



by Figs. 417 and 418. As will be seen, all that is necessary to 
allow of using the fixture for this operation is the locating of the 
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stud iu B aud the locating and fastening of the bushing-plate 
I on the top of the body casting. G G are dowels, H a cap- 
screw, and J a bushing. As the hole has only to i*un into the 
centre hole A of the work, the presence of the screw does not 
interfere with the drilling. Although the fixtures are very 
simple and inexpensive they arc great labor savers. 


A SET OF JIGS FOli MILLING AND DEILLING. 

In Fig. 419 we ha^ e three views of a cast-iron punch-head 
used on gang eyelet-perforating machines. These punch-heads 
are lequired to be machined mjcurately so as to be interchange- 
able, and are handled during the course of manufacture entirely 
by jigs. While the work done by the use of these jigs is very 
accurate and is accomj)lishcd rapidly, none of them are intricate 
or expensive. The piece shown is al>ont ten inches long over all. 
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The punch-head consists (not counting screws) of four parts: 
The head proper, of cast-iron; the back-plate F, of machine 
steel; the punch-key /, of brass; and the gib at G, of machine 
steel. Leaving the smaller parts, we will take up the machining 
of the head proper. 

The work required to be done on the i)unch-head consists of 
milling all sides square and true, milling the dovetail B B and 
the gib-way G, milling the augular-formed face D X>, drilling 
and reaming the long central hole E E, drilling four holes H for 
fasteiiiiig the back-plate, two holes for fastening the brass key, 
one hole for the gib-tightening screw F and another* clearance- 
hole for the gib-pin G, . , 
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The castings for the heads before machining were square all 
over except for the dovetailed and gib surfaces, which were 
roughly cast. 

The fiijst operation was accomplished on a large milling-ma- 
chine by means of a supply fixture, and a large inserted tooth- 
miljjug cutter handling ten castings at a time. This fixture is 
not illustrated. 

For milling the dovetail and gib- way the jig Fig. 420 was 
used. This accommodated eight castings. The work is located 



on a machined seat. P P are theside-loeatings, L L the lugs for 
the side-fastening screws, and N the ])i()jection in wliicli the end- 
fastening screws are located. With this jig the vertical milling 



attachment was used. First the dovetailed slideway was ma- 
chined with an angular cutter, taking two cuts, one at each side; 
then the gib-way 0 was machined by substituting a suitable cut- 
ter for the angular one. As all the surfaces of the castings were 
perfectly square and to size, the milling in this operation was 
done very rapidly. 
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The milling of the inclined formed face Z> of the castings 
was done by handling one casting at a time in the jig Figs. 421 
and 422. The amount of material removed in this operation is 
indicated by the dotted lines. A large formed milling-cotter was 
used for this work. 

Operation fourth was the drilling of all the holes in the head 
casting. This drilling was done before milling the key way Tor 
the brass key, because the long central hole II H had to be per- 
fectly straight and reamed to size. 

Fig. 423 is a plan partly in section of the jig. It is of the 
box type Avith cast legs L on four sides. The work is located by 



means of the dovetailed locator A A on a machined seat in the 
bottom of the jig, and is secured by inean.s of a swinging strap, 
not shown, hinged at^ X and fastened at by a thumb-screw. 
The locator A A is of machine steel, fastened to the inside of the 
jig side by two dowels C. The bushings for drilling the long 
hole are lemovable. They arc notched at the side for the 
kiuirled-head locating-pins R, which prevent them from turning 
or falling out. The hole 7T//is drilled from both endff half 
way from each. When reaming, the two-drill bushings are re- 
placed by others. One at the bottom fits the reamer, while the 
upper one fits the stem. In reaming this hole a shell reamer re- 
versed is used, so that the cutting-end is upward and the hole is 
reamed from the bottom. 

For milling the cross-slot or key way, the jig shown in Fig. 
424 was used. This was made to hold a number of castings at 
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once. The work is located and fjistened positively and with ease, 
and its removal when finished is quickly accomplished. The 
clamp shown at the front end is so made as to allow of locating 



Fig. 424. 


it quickly by means of the small latch i* whic*li is lunged in the 
clami) at JC By simply pressing back the handle of this latch 
the clamp is released and may be 
slid off. 

By reverting to Fig. 419 the 
machining required for the small 
I)arts will be uiuh^rstood. First, 
we have the back-i)late V. This 
is of machine steel and is first 
milled and squartnl all over, the 
milling of the formed edg(^ to co- 
incide with the fonned face JJ D 
of the punch-head being done aft<‘r 
the drilling of thi^ four screw- 
holes. Then we have the brass 
^^key.^^ This is cut from the bar 
and cleaned up to size. The drill- 
ing of the two holes K in the brass 
key and tlie four J in the back- 
plate are all done in the one drill- 
ing-jig,*Fig. 425. The jig is made 
to accommodate a plate at one 
end and a brass key at the oth(‘r. 

The body casting is machined so 
as to leave locating-seats for the 
work and with a channel across 
it for the piece O against which the work locates. The bush- 
ing-plate is fastened to the body by four flat-head screws. 
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S S H S are the plate-drill bushings and T T the key-drill bush- 
ings. M M are the jig legs cast on the body. Q and B are two 
screws for fastening the work on and against the locating sur- 
faces. The work is slipped in at the ends; then the screws are 
tightehed and the holes are drilled. ^ 

The remaining piece shown in Fig. 419 is the gib. This has 
a pin which is grooved out at one side to coincide with the tH)cr- 
poiut of the gib-screw F, When the screw is tightened it forces 
the gib in and thus clamps the head in position on the perforat- 
ing-machine. This gib is of machine steel and is milled to size 
in the miller-vise, an angular cutter being used to taper the 
edge. For drilling the hole for the pin L a simjde little slip- jig 
is used. 

The tools shown possess no novel features, nor are they of in- 
tricate construction. ITowca er, they are interesting and should 
prove suggestive for other work, as they illustrate how accurate 
repetition work may be doin'- j-apidly and cheaply if some thought 
is given to the devising of simple and inexpensive tools. 

FACING AND CKTONTERBORTNG LARGE SPIDER 
CASTINGS IN THE DRILL-PRESS. 

In a shop where paint-mixing machines are built the writer 
came across a method of facing and counterboring large castings 



in the drill-press which may prove suggestive to readers for the 
machining of other work in a like manner. An idea of the shape 
and size of the castings may be gained from Fig. 426, in which is 
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shown the nature of the work to be done. As will be seen, thei 
casting has two hubs which are required to be bored to a finished 
diameter of five inches, tlien faced at A A, B B, C 0, and D D 
respectively, and, lastly, counterbored at F F to a depth of one 
inch and^a diameter of seven inches. It is at once obvious that 
the large drill-press which is equipped with a floor base the 
pr%er machine for the work, and that it would be very difficult 
to do the work in any other nuichine. 

The boring to a finish of thc! cored holes in the hubs presented 
no unusual difficulties; a large boring-bar of approved construc- 
tion being used and the projecting end allowed to run in a bush- ' 
ing bolted to thc floor base of the drill, to which the work was 




Fi«. 427. 

strapped. To accomplish the facing of the four hub faces and 
the counterboring of the seat in an expc^tlitious and accurate 
manner, however, required other means than those used for the 
boring. It wjxs for this work that the special facing and 
counterboring tool illustrated in Fig. 427 was used. 

As will be seen, the si)ccial tool consists of the regulation bar, 
turned taper at one end to fit the drill -press spindle, and rounded^, 
at the other to enter easily the suppoiling bushing on the base 
of the press. This bar has five holes let though it to accommo- 
date the boring-head. The holes are indicated in the engravings 
by letters 0 D E and F respectively. Three holes are for the 
cutter-bar and the other two are tapped holes for the feed-screw 
G. In the cutter-head, H is the bar, 0 the ‘^goose-neck cut- 
ting-tool, a seat for which is provided in the cutter-clamps M at 
23 
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either side of the centre as the taking of under and upper cuts 
necessitates. I is the connecting strap between the cutter-bar 
and the feed-screw, I the bar-fastening nut; G the feed-screw 
and K the hand knob. N is a cap-screw used for fastening the 
cutter and cutter- strains to the cutter-bar. 

In using this tool tln^ bar was projected down through the 
hubs of the casting until the end ran in the supporting bushiug 
at the base. The eutter-lu^ad was then in the position shown in 
Fig. 427. First the; surfa<*e A was faced, tlu^. feed-screw being 
turned a little by hand at. (^ach revolution — the large opening 
making this an easy matter. N<‘xt the seat K F was bored and 
finished in the same manmu-, feeding the spindle of the drill 
down for depth and the feed-S(a*ew of the cutting-head for diam- 
eter. After this the under fa.(*4^ of the up])er hub was faced by 
removing the cuttin-head entiicdy; feeding the spindle down- 
ward until the up])er three holes in the bar were clear of the 
under face of the up]i(‘r hub; then relocating the (*utter-head 
with tlie feed-screw in the same hole as it occupied in the first 
instance; but with the cutter-bar in the upper hole C, Thus 
the cutter-bar was merely reversc^d and tlie facing of tlie under 
side of the hub accomplished by feeding the spindle uj) instead 
of down. The two faces of the lower hub were faced in the 
same 'manner, the cutter-head being removed and reversed as 
required. 



CHAPTER XXIIT. 

Special Machines for Accurate Work on Dies ; 
Their Use. 

PROGRESS MADE IK TTIE USE OP POWER- 
PRESSES. 

Tt must be gratifying- to ine<‘.haiiics who arc interested in the 
cheap and aceuratci production of metal iRirts to note the won- 
derful piogress that lias been made in the use of the power-x)ress 
during the last few yi^.ars. In fact, th(^> time has arrived when 
this modern machine has demonsti’ated its c^ftieieiicy, when used 
in conjunction with suitable dies and fixturcvs, for pi*oducing 
parts of steel, iron, and oth<u* nndals at. a lower cost to the manii 
factiirers and to a tiner degree of intei changeabilit.>' than it has 
heretofore been iiossible to attain by other means. 

Where the power-])iess has?*i)een adopted for the yirodtiction 
of metal parts, and where the full value of dies is understood 
and appreciated, the machines in which they aie used hav^e be- 
come as important, factors in iiioduction as any of the other 
machine tools in general use. The only reason for their non- 
adaptation in other establishnuuds is that their use is not under- 
stood. Thei e are a gi eat number of sho]>s, both large and small, 
in which duplicate small yiarts of stainhird shajies and sizes are 
being constantly made, by milling, drilling, filing, or other 
means, that could be jnoduced af a greatly reduced cost and to a 
higher degree of accuracy by means of suitable dies in the foot- 
er yiower-press. In such shops, the use of the product of dies, 
that is, using sheet-metal blanks instc^ad of castings where prac- 
ticable, would cause the i)eople who are responsible for results in 
such shops to first open their eyes and later to double their pro- 
duction and profits. 
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HAITD-FmSHIlfG YS. MACHINE-FINISHINQ OF 

DIES. 

While numbers of special machines and devices have been 
invented for the making of all kinds of other tools, hand-work, 
to a gi:eater or less degree, has been depended upon for the i 0 ik- 
ing of dies, from the simple blanking type to combinations of 
the tools. The adxeut of the vertical attachment for the univer- 
sal milling-machine helped some ; but what was wanted was a 
machine which would do the work which it was then only possi- 
ble to accomplish by the hand of a skilled mechanic with a file. 
Thus, to a certaiji extent, the use of dies has been prevented by 
the expense which would be incurred in the making of them. 
This excuse, however, is now no longer operative, for there are 


frr 



FIG. 428. 


now machines which will do the work on dies formerly only pos- 
sible by hand labor. I refer to the various die-shaping and mill- 
ing-machines which are now on the market. 

The value of these machines to all concerns in which many 
dies are made may be judged from Fig. 428, in which are shown 
a number of dies of different types which were machined and 
finished, up to the point of hardening, by the use of a die-mill- 
ing machine. Every die-maker knows the skill necessary for 
finishing such dies by hand, especially in giving the proper or 
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required degree of clearance all the way through. By the use 
of machines of the type mentioned above, this can be accom- 
plished with ease ; and dies which are required to be straight, or 
tapered ^^ightly inward, as is necessary in burnishing-dies, may 
be finished with no more trouble than would be involved in the 
fii^^ing of a die with excess clearance. 

USE OF DIE-MILLTNG MACHINES. 

The die-milling machine may be used for roughing out and 
finishing, to within a thousandth of an inch or so of the templet 
lines, any kind of blanking-, trimming-, or i)unching-die8, such as 
are required to produce silverware, jewelry, bicycle parts, drop- 
forgings, typewriter parts, sewing-machine parts, etc. 

A type of die-milling machine now in use in a number of die- 
shops is so constructed that the frame of the machine is sup- 
ported on trunnions, or gudgeons, Avliich liold it in any desired 
position, so that the operator may have the best possible liglit on 
the surface of the work. The spindle is i)erpendicular to the 
machine face and is adjustable. When arranged for milling 
blanking-dies the cutter projects through an opening in the 
chuck in which the work is clamped, and is straight or tapered 
to suit the amount of clearance required in the die. When such 
machines are used it is only necessary to drill one hole through 
the die-blank, and the cutter, sturting in this hole and following 
the outline of the templet, removes the entire (centre in a single 
piece. The chuck, or work-holder, on su(*h machines is moved 
in either direction by means of two slides at right angles to each 
other and, by the use of hand-wheels on the feed-screws, the out- 
lines of the templet on the surface of the work are accurately fol- 
lowed. To assist in doing this there is a pointer at the right of 
the work which remains at a fixed position with reference to the 
cutter when the latter is below the surface of the work, and indi- 
cates its exact position. This is a convenience in cases where a 
sharp corner is to be made, when the cutter can be lowered and 
the cutting continued, guided by the pointer, thus leaving very 
little to be filed. 

Although die-milling machines are not built usually to t^e 
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very large work, they will take blanks or forgings up to ten 
inches wide by two inches tliick and any length. 

DIE-81NKTXG ATTACHMEOT. 

In connection with machines for die-niaking, a die-sinking at- 
tachment. maybe used, and if a great number of dies are requiftd 
to be sunk, one of thmn is worth having. By the use of the die- 
sinking attachinent., t he skill and knowledge necessary to the suc- 
cessful use of small ehiscils, gra\^ei*s, ritiles, and other tools of the 
hand-die sinker, are not absolutely necessary, and a good die- 
maker will ha-ve no dilliculty in doing the best work in this 
line. As these attacihments can be attached to die-milling ma- 
chines in a few minutes, the machine is converted into a die- 
sinking machine. 

♦ MACHINE FOR FILING DIES. 

In a number of shoi)s known to the author they have also a 
special machine for lilbig the di(\s worked out in the die-milling 
machine. This mtK*/hine is used foj* filing to a finish all kinds of 
blanking-, trimming-, punchijig-, and irregular or square-shaped 
drawing-dies, or anything of that kind that has to be filed accu- 
rately. 

By adjusting the table of this macliine to a graduated plate, 
any desired clearance from one to Um di.grees can be obtained. 
By setting the machine at zero, the walls of a drawijig-die, a 
burnishing-dic, or an acciu ale trimming-die can be filed or lapped 
perfectly square, something that is im])ossible by hand, even by 
the most skilful die-maker. In these filing machines cai’e must 
always be taken to have the upper end ol‘ the file suj)ported by ad- 
justing a rest provided for tlnit i)nr])os(^ The amount of stroke 
in machines of this kind can be readily adjusted by a slot-headed 
screw in the driving-disc, carrying it. further from or closer to 
the centre, as the work may require. For fine filing a short 
stroke is desirable. 

The samples of die work shown in Fig. 428 arc only a few of 
the large variety of dies which can be finished in half the time 
and at half the expense usually required when other means are 
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used. Although it is a fact that skilful workmen can often ac- 
complish the most astouishiiig results with tools which are far 
from being what they should be, au equix)mentof ui)-to-date tools 
is alway# to be desired in any line of mechanical work. 

A DIE-SHAPEE. 

The line drawing (Fig. 429) shows in use a device which prac- 
tically converts a milling-machine into a vertical shaper, or, as 



usually miscalled, a slotting-machine, ft. is especially service- 
able in working out dies for punch ing-presses, following any out- 
line, regular dr irregular, and giving the required clearance all 
around. As will be seen, the attachment may be used upon any 
milling-machine of the standard type, and when once fitted may 
be slipped on or off as required. 
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The large vertical casting seen in front clamps on to the over- 
hanging arm of the machine, and a spindle below is driven by 
a taper-shank which fits the machine spindle. Between the two 
bearings which are provided for this spindle it has secured to it 
an eccentric or cam which operates a horizontally sliding block 
which works in the cross-slot of a vertical slide carrying the «t- 
ting-tool. The vertical stroke obtained is to If inches, as de- 
sired. The cutting-tool is made of 4^-inch round steel, secured 
in the socket by a set -screw. This tool socket is separate from 
the vertical slide, and when the tool is set it may be turned 
around as required, so that any outline may be followed and all 
corners may be worked into. A clai)per-block has been pro- 
vided which gives perfect clearance for the tool on the up-stroke. 

The drawing shows the tool at work upon a half -die of irregu- 
lar outline. This die is mounted ui^on a tilting-chuck which ac- 
companies the attachment and provides the necessary clearance- 
angle for die work. 

It will be noticed that the middle face between the rings is 
oblique and by turning these the pitch is thrown in the different 
directions required, a locking-i>in, a clamping-screw and a bar 
for turning the rings being i)rovidcd. The central post has a 
spherical head, so that, it can incline as the angle requires. 

A SMALL DIE-SLOTTEE. 

The machine shown in Fig. 480 is suiuible for all such work 
as small key-seating, die-slotting, both straight and taper ; also 
internal or external gear patterns where draft is required, and 
all that class of common slotting shown in Fig. 431. 

The two cross motions and the rotary table provide for fol- 
lowing any outline. 

The handle for the robiry table is arranged for using dials for 
dividing purposes, but for small divisions and rapid work it may 
be entirely removed, and the table revolved by hand, using the 
locating device, which i)rovides twelve divisions for square, hex- 
agon, octagon, etc. 

The stroke of the machine has been fixed at 2^ inches, which 
is ample for the class of work for which the machine is intended, 
and affords greater strength than an adjustable pin. 
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The speed can be changed by means of the cone pulley. 

The slide for the ram can be swiveled five degrees either way 
and set by a graduated index, thereby insuring the same draft, 

to every part of the die. The tool- 
block is well adapted for holding spe- 
cial tools. It swivels in a centre near 
its lower end, and at the upper end, 
carried in a yoke, are two hardened 
plugs which bear on a cam that is 
bushed into the lower end of the, con- 
necting rod, and from it derives a par- 


fig. m , 

tially rotarj’^ motion, thus locking the tool-block on the down 
stroke and causing the tool to clear on the up strokes. 

A DlE-FlLlNG MACHINE. 

The die-filing machine illustrated in Figs. 433, 434, and 435, 
while being designed particularly for die-making, is now in use 
in many of the best-equipi>ed factories in this country at a variety 
of other work. 

A great deal of metal pattern work may be done on this ma- 
chine at a great saving of expense. Hardened dies, gauges, etc., 
may be lapped much faster and truer than by hand. A variety 
of small parts too delicate to be milled may be filed accurately 
and economically. It is also well adapted to making a great 
many templets and forming-tools. 
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111 the following pages I illustrate a few ways in which the 
filing machine is adapted to die-making and in which it has 
proved itself a success by actual use in various tool -rooms where 
it has been installed. • 

In filing dies by hand as per Fig. 432 a man must work in a 
cramped position wheie the light is often very iioor and wht^. 
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the lines to which he is woi-king are generally on the side away 
from the source of light. He must watch IIk^ lines and keep his 
surface flat and true, while all. the time exerting no small amount 
of strengtli. 

Under these conditions die-making r(‘quires a very high- 
priced man and he must spend a good part of the time in testing 
the accuracy of the work and in rc'sting. 

With the filing machine t he work is fiat on the table with the 
lines in plain view and where it will obtain the best possible light. 

The correct amount of clearance or angle is accurately ob- 
tained, and the file moving in an absolutely straight line gives 
a true, flat surface with no rounded edges. Thus the operator, 
as shown in Fig. 435, is relieved of these details and may devote 
his attention solely to guiding the work. 
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The machine does the hard work, and the operator is in a 
comfortable position and able to do more and better work. 

The cut Fig. 433 shows the machine sawing out a die. In a 
variety dies the lines aie straight or nearly so, and an ordi- 



nary 6-, 7- or 8-inch blade may be used, sawing very close to the 
lines, giving tlui xjroixn* shear by tilting the table, and leaving 
very little filing to be done. 

For smaller work a narrow blade may be used which may be 
turned in small circles; there can be had a 4-ineh blade -j^i^-inch 
wide with wide kei'f for this M^ork. 

In cut Fig. 434 is shown the manner of using large files for 
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roughing. The file is clami)ed rigidly at both ends and the work 
held against it with the fec^d-screw and guided by hand. 

The file moving straight ui) and down gives no chance of 
rounded edges and the stock may be removed very fast. 

Fig. 435 shows the method of finishing small work with small 
files. The file is held in the lower clamp only, the upper clamp 
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removed, leading the work free to be taken out and examined 
at will without disturbing the file. The file clamps are made to 
take any file from the smallest up to ^-inch thick. Saws are in- 
stantly adjusted on pins on the file clamps. • 

File clears on the return stroke in either direction. Clear- 
ance is provided for the file whereby it is held clear from y;ie 
work on the return stroke. The file may be made to cut on 



either the up or down stroke by changing the crank-pin to the 
opposite end of the crank-arm. The amount of clearance is ad- 
justable from ^ means of a knuiled -headed screw at the 
front of the frame. 

Tilting table. Graduated readings are provided by which the 
machine can be set at any angle with mechanical exactness. 
Files a straight and true surface. 

Feeding. A screw feed, operated by hand, is piovided, by 
which the work can be fed to the file in any direction on the 
table. 

- An adjustable strap is provided to hold the work down to the 
table. This is especially useful in sawing and heavy filing. 

An air-pump is provided to blow away the chips and filings, 
by which the work and file are kept clean, insuring a smooth cut. 

Four changes of speed are provided : from 60 to 450 revo- 
lutions. 
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^ The Art of Working* Sheet Metals in Dies and 

Presses. 

USE OF SHEET METAL IN PLACE OF OTHER 
MATERIALS. 

The marked progress that has beeu made in the art of sheet- 
metal working and that made in the use of the power-press for 
the cheap and accurate production of large and small, plain and 
ornamental sheet-metal parts, during the last decade, has led to 
the use of sheet metal as a material in the construction of many 
articles and apiiliances formerly made from other materials. 

Dies, operated by presses — i)ower, foot, hydraulic, and hand — 
do a stupendous share of the work of manufacturing metal goods, 
from the small trouser button to the massive boiler head. Kot 
only are these tools used for the simpler ox>eratious required in 
the cutting out of irregular shapes che^iiily and accurately, but 
for bending, twisting, drawing, embossing, and foiging opera- 
tions as well. 

As an instance of what is being accomplished along the line 
of sheet-metal working in dies, I may state that in the sample 
room of the great press and die works of E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., may be seen samples ranging all the 
way from an aluminum mandolin body to a full-size sheet-metal 
barrel, and from sheet-metal sinks and boiler heads to aluminum 
automobile bodies. 

Next to a thorough understanding and appreciation of the 
power-press as a machine tool, a practical understanding of the 
most approved methods and processes for the economic produc- 
tion of sheet-metal parts and articles in it is most necessary to 
those engaged in the working of sheet metals. Although the 
number of establishments where sheet metal is worked in dies is 
great, there are many where the most approved processes are not 

335 
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kuowii, or the proper construction of the tools is not understood. 
In such works the interdiction to the rapid and accurate produc- 
tion of new and unusual shaped articles lies in those responsible 
for results not being familiar with the construction and use of 
suitable tools. 

SIMPLEST CLASS OF PRESS TOOLS. 

The simplest class of t ools used in the power i)ress are those 
for ordinary bending. In this class of punches and dies it is 
necessary to combine simplicity with durability and cheapness ; 
and one of the things to be prized is an ability to devise simple 
and effective means for x)roducing iji the fewest number of oi^era- 
tions the articles required, and constru ting the tools so as to 
allow of being set up and o])erated by unskilled help. Very 
often it is possible to design a die that will accomplish in one 
operation that w hich usually reipiires two or more to produce, 
being, of course, of a more complicated *and accurate construc- 
tion and requiring more skill and intelligences to opej*ate. On 
the contrary, though, it is often preferable to increase the num- 
ber of operations — by adopting simpler methods — in dies that 
will stand rough usage. The nature of the work and the quan- 
tity of parts required should determine this. 

AND FOLLOW’^ DIES. 

For the production of small sheet-metal aj ticles wdii(*Ji are re- 
quired to be pierced, bent, formed or stamped at one or more 
points, the dies should be, whenever possible, of the ‘‘gang^^ or 
follow ’’ types; that is, tools in wiiich gangs of punches and 
dies are assembled and located so that results desired in the fin- 
ished blank will ha accomplished i^rogressively in one operation. 
It is only by the use of such dies that small sheet-metal articles 
can be produced in large quantities at a profit. All too fre- 
quently dies of the plain or single type are used, and three or 
more sets of them are required, wdien the same results could be 
accomplished in one operation if . the proi^er attention were given 
to the devising of suitable tools. When sheet-metal articles are 
required in large quantities an operation saved means a great 
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deal ; and if two operations can be s<aved even at the outlay of 
considerable money and time, the results attained will more than 
compensate for all. 

^ riERCraO OR PERFORATING DIES. 

The coiislruction of i)uiiches and dies for i)icrcing or perforat- 
ing sheet metal is com])aratively simple and no very intricate 
methods are involved. Tlieir construction is usually similar to 
that of the gang typt^, and they arc used for operations on 
work ranging all the way from ornamental thin sheet-metal arti 
cles to th(i j)un(iliing of hoh'S in stet*! beams and boiler plates. 
The holes pierced may be ol* any shape and si)a(*.(‘d as desired. 
Often a number ol* small blanks are produced at each stroke of 
the i)ress by di(‘S of this class; a sheet of metal of the j*(Hpiired 
width being fed to tlie dies automatically. Perforated sheets of 
different metals are now in great di^mand and are used for a 
variety of purposes too numerous t.o mention. 

PROCESSES FOR DRAWN WORK. 

For the production of drawn and formed sln^lls from sheet 
metal, the dies in general use consist, of four disliind types. The 
first and most i)rijniti\'e method consists of i)nncliing out the 
blank to the desired shape and size in a plain blanking dici, and 
the pushing it thiougli the drawing dits oj* dies, according to the 
desired length of tln^ shell. This maniHn* of producing shells is 
the cheapest only where a small quantity is (h'isired. The second 
method is by the use of comi)ound dies and the double-acting 
pr€\ss, in which the blanking punch d(^scends and ])unche8 out 
the blank, and then remains stationary whiles tln^ shell is being 
drawn and formed by the internal drawing punch. The third 
method is by means of a punch and die of the combination type, 
in which the punching and drawing dies are combined and are 
used in a single-acting press. This method is by far tlie most 
popular and generally used one, as well as the most practical for 
the production of plain or fancy drawn shells which are not re- 
quired to exceed one inch in height. The design and method of 
constructing dies of the combination type differ according to con- 
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ditions; but the fupdamental principles involved are substan- 
tially the same in all of them, and may be adapted for the pro- 
duction of drawn shells of any shape which it is possible to 
produce in one operation in a single-acting press. The fourth 
and last method of drawing shells is by means of trifle-acting 
drawing dies; they are used to produce shells which are required 
to be blanked, drawn, embossed, lettered, paneled, in one opll*a- 
tion ; and are used in triple-acting presses. 

Farther on in this work all the different types of dies used 
for the production of drawn sheet-metal work are fully illustrated 
and the most approved methods of constructing them exhaust- 
ively described. 

DEPTH WHICH MAY BE DEAWN IN SHEET METAL. 

The depth which may be drawn in sheet metal in one opera- 
tion is usually equal to about one-half the diameter for small 
cups, and one-third for large vessels. 

Whei o a depth greater than can be drawn in' one operation is 
required, it is necessary to accomplish the job in two or more 
operations; drawing a larger and shallower shape first, and after- 
ward reducing the shell to the desired size and shape. 

ANNEALING AND LUBETCATING IN DEAWING. 

In deep drawn work the edge becomes irregular, and requires 
trimming before finishing the piece. It is also necessary in such 
work, or in other cases where tlie metal is severely worked, to 
anneal the metal during the processes; but tin-plate is ruined by 
annealing; hence such work is drawn and annealed before plat- 
ing, or if some stift'ness is required in the finished articles, one 
drawing operation may be performed after annealing and plating. 

When drawing bright steel it is necessary to use oil as a lubri- 
cant, and apply it in spots over the sheets before they are worked 
up. In working tin-plate the coating of tin, together with the 
thin film of oil left on it from tinning, are ordinarily sufficient 
lubricant; but in drawing large pieces in a double-acting press a 
stick ef paraffin wax may be passed once around the edges of the 
blanks. 
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THE DRAWING AND FORMING OP DECORATED 
SHEET-METAL ARTICLES. 

• 

By far the greatest developmeut in dies for the drawing of 
sheet metjil has been along the line of decorated tin boxes. The 
fundamental practical points to be kept in mind when construct- 
ing dies for working such stock are as follows: Make three tem- 
plets — one for the drawing die, another for the drawing punch, 
and a third for the corners, so as to get them the proi)er I'adius. 
Finish the drawing die, the punch plate, the two sides of the 
blank-holder ring and the inside of it, and tlie dj*awing die, be- 
fore starting on the cutting die or ]>unch. Then make your trial 
draws until the proper blank is found. When the exact blank 
has been found, finish the cutting die and the outside of the 
blank-holder ring, and fit tlie blanking punch. Take a cut off 
the die base after the die has been hardened — t his base should 
be, of course, of mild steel. For decorated metal allow about 
.006-inch clearance in tlie drawing die; that, is, finish the draw- 
ing die .006-inch and two thicknesses of metal larger than the 
drawing punch; while for plain tin allow about .0035-inch clear- 
ance ill the drawing die. By giving this clearance there will be 
no necessity for easing up with files or scraping or grinding, and 
the designs on the metal will not. be marred or scratcluid. Bound 
the edges of the drawing die smoothly; if the draw is very short, 
inch will be enough, and if long, increase it accoi’dingly. Be 
careful to get all the coi-iiers of the drawing iiiinch the same 
radius and those in the die also (plus two thicknesses of metal 
and the clearance) and lap very smooth. By keei)ing the fore- 
going points in mind no trouble will be encountmed when con 
structing a die of this type or in using it either. 

FINDING '' THE BLANKS FROM WHICH TO DRAW 

SHELLS. 

1 ' 

The finding of the proper size blank for drawn shells is 
usually a troublesome matter; however, the w^ay to figure out the 
approximate size of a blank for a straight cylindrical shell is as 

follows: Take the outside diameter of the shell to be drawn and 
24 
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add to it the length or depth of same. Then add to this inch 
for every f inch of depth, and the resulting total will be very 
near the exact size of the required blank. For deep shells this 
rule will allow of finding a blank which, when the shell isa drawn, 
will leave enough for trimming ; while for shallow deptfis, which 
will draw perfectly straight across the top, a slight reduction in 
size will be necessary. The amount to deduct will become Ap- 
parent after the first trial draw. 

There are any number of rules for figuring the side of blanks, 
in which the principle upon which the finding of the diameter is 
based is that the area of a drawn shell equals the area of the 
blank from which it is drawn. But as this is never the case, be- 
cause of the fact that all metals stretch and run unevenly under 
drawing pressure, the rules work well only on paper. The way 
to construct a drawing die in the shortest possible time is to 
figure out the approximate size of the blank in the manner de- 
scribed in the foregoing ; cut out and file up a templet according 
to the result; make the drawing portions of the die; make the 
trial draws ; discover where there is an excess or a deficiency of 
metal ; make a new templet, which should be almost perfect, 
draw it up, and if found correct finish the cutting portions of the 
die. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


Tlf6 Making and Use of Punches and Dies for Sheet- 
Metal Working. 

Having in the preceding chapter presented the fundamental 
principles and practical points which are necessary for the tool- 
maker to know in order to construct and use dies successfully, I 
will devote this chapter to describing and illustrating the various 
types of dies in general use. The designs have been selected as 
representing the most advanced i>ractice in the best shops, and 
may be adopted, with slight modificatioiKs, in dies for the pro- 
duction of sheet-metal parts and articles in endless varieties. 

The number of dies shown in this chapter and the one follow- 
ing is sufficiently large, and the variety representative enough, 
to allow of the reader comprehending all tyi)es. When, in the 
case of the descriptions, it has been found expeditious to de- 
scribe means and ways for constructing, this has been done. In 
fact I have adopted this method all through the book ; for I do 
not think it is enough merely to illustrate the tool ; t he mechanic 
is also interested in the manner in which it should be made and 
how the desired results may be accomplished. 

THE MAKING AND USE OF SIMPLE DIES. 

I will first show and describe a number of dies that are in- 
valuable for use in the average machine-shop, especially the job- 
bing tool-shop. The dies shown are the most simple and inex- 
pensive of their class for work of the kind shown. Fig. 436 is 
known best among die-makers as an emergency die — ^that is, a 
punch and die for producing a small number of blanks of a given 
shape and size, of which the blank X is an example. 

The die A consists of a piece of ^^-iuch flat tool steel, planed 
and fitted to the bolster, with the shape of the blank worked out 
at jB P. In dies of this kind, when only a small quantity of 

871 
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blanks are to be punched, the clearance or taper of the die from 
the cutting-edge is considerable, as the more clearance given the 
less work and skill required to finish, allowing the blank just to 
fit at the eutting-edge. This die is hardened and diuwii. For 
the punch a cast-iron holder C is turned and finished and faced 
flat and smooth on the fronl. The punch D consists simpl;^of 
a piece of i-inch flat tool steel worked out and sheared through 
the die and left soft. It is then hard-soldered to the face of the 
holder (7. For punching blanks from thin sheet metal to the 
number of 1(1,000, this die is all right. Although some may say 




^^a botch job,” the results will be found to be all that is required. 
This style of die is used universally in almost all of the fancy 
sheet-metal goods houses, as the numlM'.r of different shapes, and 
the small quantities required, necessitate the elimination of all 
unnecessary expense. 

The die shown in Fig. 437 is known as a shearing or finish- 
ing die for heavy blanks and is used for finishing work such as 
is often done in the milling-machine, or grinder. The blank 
as will be seen, is a small handle punched from ^^g^-inch mild 
steel. In punching for heavy blanks the punch is always fitted 
very loosely to the die, and the blank produced is generally con- 
cave at the edges, and has a ragged appearance where it has cut 
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away from the rest of tlie stock. To remove these defects and 
maj-ks, (he blank is sheared through tlie finishing die, Fig. 437, 
when trimming or e.iitting oif a shaving of stock all around, the 
blank lea#(\s it smoolii and has an appearance of having been 
milled. In making dies of (his kind oiu^ of the blanks that have 
be(^ punched is taken and fih^d and finished all around tlie edges, 
removing about .()03-iiich of stock all around. The blank is then 
used as a lemxilet for fiiiLshing the die, letting it through from 
the back and filing the die straight, with Just the slightest amount 




of clearance, being sure to have the blank a good fit at the cut- 
ting-edge. The inside of the die is then finished and polished as 
smooth as possible at G and then fihid taper downward from JL 
I is the gauge plate w hich is worked out and finished to allow 
the rough blank to fit nicely within it. The plate is fastened to 
the face of the die by the screw J and the dowels K, so that the 
blank will rest on the face of the die I with an equal margin all 
around for trimming. Great care should be taken in adjusting 
this gauge plate to its proper position, as the small amount of 
stock to be trimmed will not allow much leeway. The die is 
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hardened and drawn to a light straw color and the face is ground 
and oil-stoned, leaving it as sharp as possible. The punch is 
constructed in the regular way and fastened within the pad, as 
shown. The punch is sheared through the die and l^t a snug 
fit within it, after which it is highly polished and finished and 
left soft. In use, the blank Z is placed within the gauge pla^ J, 
and, the punch descending, it is sheared into the die at (7, trim- 
ming and finishing it all around, and, if the die has been pol- 



ished, leaving a nice smooth finish, producing as good a job as 
could be done more expensively in a miller. A large number of 
different small pieces in demand in the average machine-shop, 
when the quantity permits, could be finished at a greatly reduced 
expense by this means. 

When a nice polish or finish is desired on the work the blank 
is forced through a second die, which is relatively the same as the 
one shown in Fig. 437, except that it tapers slightly from the 
cutting-edge, being about .002 inch smaller at the back than at 
the cutting-edge. This die is also highly polished and finished, 
and left very hard. By being forced through the die, the metal 
around the edge is slightly compressed, and polished by the fric- 
tion. I have seen blanks treated in this manner that had all the 
appearance of having been polished or buffed. This die is 
known as a burnishing die, and is excellent for quick and cheap 
production. 

The punch and die shown in Fig. 438, although of the simplest 
design, form a great tool for accomplishing by inexpensive meaxis 
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results that generally involve considerable time and cost. Hie 
die shown is for finishing square holes after the first operatiOB, 
and Y the appearance after being finished. Of course they could 
be finis^d by broaching, but the punch shown is the better 
method. After the holes have been blanked they are ragged and 
ui^ven at the edges. They are also left undersize about .003 
inch. 

The punch S is first finished on the miller to a perfect square 
of the size required — that is, .003 larger than the blanked hole. 
After being polished, the face is finished dead square and the 
edges are left sharp. The punch is then hardened and slightly 
drawn. The die P is then made and worked out until the point 
of the punch can be entered, and then, using it as a broach, forc- 
ing it into and through the die, leaving it an exact duplicate of 
its shape. The die is then filed taper from the back, leaving it 
straight about inch from the face, as shown at P. After the 
holes for the dowel and stripper screws are let in, the die is pol- 
ished, hardened, and drawn slightly. The edges of the end of 
the punch S are then ground and rounded, so as to enter the hole 
in the stock easily. The stripper Q consists of a piece of i^-inch 
fiat machine steel with a channel milled down through the centre, 
in depth and width sufficient to allow the strip of steel within 
which the holes are punched to pass through it freely without 
side play. A small pin projecting above the face of the die P 
at the left side acts as a gauge for locating the holes true with 
the die. The ptinch and the die being set up, the strip is in- 
serted within the gauge or stripper plate Q with the first hole 
under the punch. The punch, descending and entering the hole, 
gradually compresses the metal and finishes it, leaving a dead 
square hole with a nice smooth finish on all sides. The punch 
shown should enter the work for a full inch of its length. This 
style of die can be used for finishing a large variety of differ- 
ent shaped holes in heavy iron or mild steel, where they are 
all required to be of the same size and shape; also leaving 
a finish that it would be impractical to accomplish by other 
means. 
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PUNCHING BEARS CLOCK GEAES -MOVABLE STEIP- 
PTNG DEVICES. 

The gear shown in Pig. 441 was i)rodnced compkte from 
■J-inch-thick sheet brass. Holes were required to be j)unched at 
Af B and (7, live sections I> cut away, the centre hole punched, 
and the teeth cut. Tlie gear was required to be perfectly true 
with the centre hole and to balance evenly. 

A cross-section of the punch and die is shown in Pig. 442, 
with a plan of the die in Pig. 443. Three successive operations 
produce the gear. The three holes A, B and € and the large 



centre hole are pierced in the dies at the first stroke, the sections 
D are punched out at the second, and at the third stroke a fin- 
ished gear is cut out. Hardened and ground bushings are used 
for the dies h, d and m to allow of easy repairing. 

It is in the die X X that unusual conditions are met. This 
die, used for punching the. sections J>, is made in two parts, al- 
though this might not appear necessary to some. The work to 
be done, however, in this die was of such a character that satis- 
factory results would have been impossible with a solid die. 

The spider ” used in this die is shown as located and fastened 
in position in Fig. 443, and in detail in Fig. 444. As shown, 
there are five arms Z and a hole at r. The outside of the wings 
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to the size of the hole in the gear, after which the spider was 
forced on a mandrel and ground all over to size, which was, to 
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say the least, a very nice job. The portion X X in the die plate 
was bored tax)e]‘, and live shallow channels K were cut into its 
walls, as locating seats for the wings Z of the spider. 

The blanking die W, in which the gear teeth are cut and the 
finished piece is produced, was finished by reversing the usual 
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method ; that is, instead of shearing the punch through the die 
the die was broached by the punch. As will be seen in Fig, 442, 
this punch is finished with a stem F to fit a hole in the m^hine- 
steel holder K and has a hole straight through it for the pilot 
pin N The teeth in the punch were milled and finished in the 
same manner as a gear would be, getting as smooth a finish ^ 



possible. The punch was hardened and drawn slightly, after 
which the face was ground and stoned keen. The die W was 
then finished by using the punch as a broach. The die plate V 
was hardened and ground. Then the punch L was re-annealed 
and sheared into and through the die. Thus a perfect fit was 
attained. The launch was left soft. 

The centre i:)ierciug punch T is in one piece and is let into a 
counterbored seat J in the holder. The other three piercing 
punches for the holes A, B and C, Fig. 441, are of drill rod, and 
are located in strong supplementary holders, as shown at JK, S 
and K 

The punch (or iiunches) for (uitting the sections J> in Fig. 
441 is shown at Q Q in Fig. 442, and a i>laii or face view of it in 
Pig. 445. P is the pilot pin. The punches Q form parts of the 
solid piece O and were not hardened; as if they had been the 
resulting distortion would have made a fit within the die X X 
and the spider Z impossible. As it was; by shearing the sections 
Q into the die and leaving them soft, no difificulty was expe- 
rienced getting a close fit at all points. 

The only part requiring further description is the stripper, 
which is of unusual construction. As shown in Fig. 442 it is 
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located on the punch, or die. It comprises a flat mild- 

steel plate T, fitting around the punches proper, two blocks of 
hard-spring rubber IT U, one located between the stripping- 
plate a?id the punch-holder face at each end, and four studs of 
the usual construction, not shown. One of these studs is located 
^ each of the four corners, with the heads let into counterbored 
holes in the back of the holder and the ends screwed into the 
stripping-plate. !No other springs were required, as the rubber 
blocks answered for that purpose. 


BPRING STRIPPERS. 

Although a great many die-makers claim that spring strippers 
located on the punch should not be used where a stationary strip- 
per can be located on a die, still there is a large variety of work 
for the production of which a movable stripper must be used if 
accurate results are to be obtained. 

It is well known that punching or perforating dies having 
stationary strippers will distort, the plates or articles punched by 
them, and often to such an extent as to require subsequent 
straightening. Thus, where accurate parts, such as are used for 
clocks, electric instruments, etc., are produced in gang dies, the 
distortion of the metal as it is worked upon by the various 
punches, will, when stationary strippers are used, prevent the 
production of satisfactory work. On the other hand, where 
movable strii)i)ers (ajiy of tlie various types I mean, and not 
merely the one shown here) are used, a clear space is left be- 
tween the punches and dies, enabling the operator to manipulate 
and observe his work quickly and accurately. The stripper 
comes down on the strip first, straightening and clamping it 
before the punch(*s enter, while the pilot i)ins locate the various 
operations positively. The metal is held under pressure while 
the punching and stripping are being done, and by this means 
the work comes out perfectly straight and true. Where a num- 
ber of small perforating punches are required, they may be made, 
with the use of the movable stripper, much shorter than a station^ 
ary stripper would permit. At the same time a smaller hole, in 
proportion to the thickness of the stock, may be pierced becauBe 
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of the close support which the movable stripper (when well 
fitted) j?ives to the punches up to the point where they enter 
the stock. * 

• 

PUNCH AND DIE FOR END FINISHING, CUTTING 
OFF AND RENDING SHEET METAL FROM THE # 
STRIP WITHOUT WASTE. 

Up at the left in Fi^^ 440 is shown, soniewluit enlarged, the 
piece made by the i)imch and die (Pigs. 440 and 447). These 
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articles are manufactured by the million and are used as protec- 
tive seals for wooden boxes and cases, their use i>re venting the 
usual loss from theft while cases of goods are in transit. They 
were produced in one operation, without waste, from 
thick cold-rolled stock of the required width ; and the efficiency 
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of the die can be appreciated from tlie fact that it produced 
215,000 of the articles shown without grinding. 

Fig. 446 ia a plan of the punch, a side view of both punch 
and die^ and a jdan of the die without the stripj)ing arrange- 
ments; while Fig. 447 is an end view of the tools, with the 
s^*il>per and the inclined fork for opcirating it in i>ositiou. The 



punch consists of the usual (^ast-iron liolder and tool-steel punch. 
The punch is finished at one end to act as the (uitting-otf and 
end-finishing imnch, and in the centre as the bending die, the 
half-circular groove in the top being let in for the clearance for 
the stripper pin (see Fig. 447). The punch is hardened and 
drawn to a dark straw Uuiiiier. 

The die consists of a flat cast-iron bolster into which the cut- 
ting-off and end-finishing die and the bending iniiich are located 
in dovetailed channels and fastened by flat -liead screws let in 
from the bottom of the bolster. The adjustable stop plate also 
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is fastened to the bolster. The stripper and gauge combined 
consists of a piece of J-inch stock with a channel cut dow'n 
through one side wide enough to allow the stock to be fed 
through it easily, but without side play. It is fastened to the 
face of the cutting-oflf die by four round-head screws, as shown 
in the plan. As shown in the section of the die, the bending 
punch has a half-round groove let into the face to correspona 
with the other half in the bending-die portion of the cutting-ofif 
punch. The cutting-off die and the bending punch are hardened 
and drawn to a light straw, after which the sides of the bending 
punch are eased off a bit toward the bottom, so that the metal, 
when bent, will cling to it instead of to the bending portion of 
the cuttiug-off punch. 

The stripping arrangements, as shown in Fig. 447, consists of 
the following parts : The stripi)cr proper is a round stud let into 
a small casting located in the dovetailed channel for the bending 
punch in the bolster. This stud hjis a pin let through the back 
end to prevent it from springing out too far, when the punch is 
up, by the action of the spring at the back. A stronger pin is 
let through the enlarged portion or collar of the stud, so that the 
inclined fork, which is fastened to the back of the punch-holder, 
will, while descending, mov^e the stripping-stud back and off the 
face of the bending punch. 

When the die is in use, a strip of metal is entered beneath the 
gauge plate and is allowed to project a slight distance beyond the 
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cutting die. The press is stepped and the end of the stock is 
trimmed and finished to the. shape shown in the plan of the die. 
The stock is then moved forward against the stop, and, as the 
punch descends, t^e piece is cut off and bent over the bending 
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punch, the cutting punch descending about f inch below the cut’ 
ting-edge of the die. As the punch ascends, the inclined fork 
releases the stripping-stud which springs outward and throws the 
£inished#plece ofif the bending punch and into a bojt at the front 
of the p#BSS. The parts are thus produced without waste and as 
rapidly as the stock can be fed. At first strips of metal were 
ufi^d in the die, but after a short time rolls of the required width 
with 200 feet of stock in each were used. They were placed on 
a reel at the left of the press and the stock was fed automatic- 
ally, through a pair of straightening rolls. 

TWO DIES FOE METAL BOX-OOEISrEE PASTENEES. 

The article shown in Fig. 448 is a sheet-metal trunk corner. 
These corners are made flat, and are intended to be bent at. right 
angles after one end is nailed on to the trunk. The notches on 
the sides serve as guides for nailing the corner in the proper 
position, and they also facilitate the bending. The corner is so 
made that the edges bind the wood closely when nailed on, thus 
making a very rigid corner. 

Two operations are necessary. The first, that of notching and 
cutting off the blanks, is done by the punch and die shown in 
Fig. 449, showing a section of the punch and die and a plan of 
the die. There are three punches fastened in a machine-steel pad, 
which is in turn fastened to the face of the holder by six fiat-head 
screws. The end-notching and cutting-off punch is at the right, 
and is about inch shorter than the centre notching punch at 
the left. This is so that the centre notching will have been ac- 
complished before the blank is cut off. 

The die is made in the regular way, with two short gauge 
plates at the right end, and with the stripper extending entirely 
across the face of the die. When the blank is cut off it drops 
off at the back, as the press is inclined and there is no gauge 
plate to hinder it. 

For the finishing operation — that of drawing and forming the 
six raised spots and perforating them in the centre — the punch 
and die. Pig. 450, are used. The punch is in a dovetailed 
channel in the holder and fastened to the bolster by two flat 
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screws let in through the bottom. The dies proper are six tool- 
steel bushiugs, finished on the face with a forming tool to the 
shape required, and a small hole let down tlirough the centre. 
They are hardened and forced into counterborcd hoh?s ifi the die 
plate. The die plate is beveled at the edges to corresjfbnd with 



the punch at F F, The die i^late is left soft and the punch is 
hardened. The drawing-punch sections are at FEE E, and are 
finished as shown in the face of the puncli. The gauges for 
locating the work upon the dh‘ are three in number, and are 
located as shown at G G G, The press in which the tools are 
used is inclined and the blank is placed on the die with two 
sides against the gauges G G G, After the ininch has de- 
scended and returned, the finished work remains sticking to 
the die, from which it is thrown off by the operator by his eu- 
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tering a thin fork under the front right-hand end and snapping 
the piece off. 

Both the dies shown and described herein were used in a sheet- 




metal establishment in which rapid and economic production is 
absolutely necessary in order fortheii* in'oducts to sell at a profit. 

PIBECmG AND SPKEADIND DIE FOR BOX STRAPS. 

At Fig. 451 is the outline of a i)ortion of sheet-metal box 
strap used foi* binding the edges of wooden boxes. These straps 
are produced in coils of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, with slots 
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pierced 2 J inches apart along the entire length. These slots are 
first launched and then spread to make openings for the nails. 

The spreading of the vslots makes the opening large enough for 
25 
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the nails and does away with the liability of the strap breaking 

out at the eyes when the nails are driven into the wood. The 

material is A inch wide and 0.032 inch thick. 

® • * 
The punch and die used to produce these straps are^shown in 

Figs. 452, 453, with a plan view of the punch above in Fig. 452, 




These tools show how very frail punches may be used. The 
capacity of this die is 30,000 feet of stock a day, fed automatic- 
ally. 

The punch consists of the stem of cast iron; the two punch - 
holders C C oi machine steel ; the clamping plates G O of the 
same ; the piercing iiunch B and the spreading punch A ; eight 
screws for fastening the clamping plates and two cap screws for 
fastening the holders to the stem. The punch -holders are located 
in square milled channels J^Mn the f ace of the stem, and are 
fastened in position by the screws D. The punches are of uni- 
form section and double ended, and are located in seats in the 
holders and clamping plates. The faces are sheared so that two 
points will enter the stock first and thus the holes will be pierced 
progressively. The spreading punch A is bevelled and rounded 
at the face, so as to spread the stock gradually. These punches 
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are hardened in oil between flat plates and are drawn to a blue* 
They last a very long time, as they can be used from either end 
and ground until only a short section remains in the holder* By 
shearing^he cutting faces of the piercing punch the clamping lid 
G holds it tightly ; it is surprising how easily the stock is pierced. 

The construction of the die is of a rather novel character, and 
af^er numerous experiments it was found to be the best. It con- 
sists of the usual cast-iron bolster, with two dovetailed channels 
let into the face for the dies, the dies II II and I J, screws for 



locating, adjusting, and fastening them, the stripper and gauges, 
which are combined in one plate, and the screws and dowels for 
locating and fastening it to the face of the bolster. 

The piercing dies fit tightly in the dovetailed channel at the 
right. They have slots as clearance for the fastening screws and 
to allow of adjustment. Pieces of ^^. -inch flat steel at each end 
of the channel serve as brackets for the adjusting set-screws 
K K, This way of making the i)iercing die allows of the faces 
being ground when dull with very little troubles, and insures its 
long life. The si^reading die is in one piece and is fastened and 
located within the channel J" by the two flat head screws. In the 
true sense of the word it is not a die, but instead a support for 
the spreading punch A. The stripper and gauges, in one piece, 
are machined from a piece of |-inch -thick machine steel, with a 
narrow channel milled down along one side as a gauge for the 
stock, and widened at the left-hand end as clearance for the stock 
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after tlie pierced hole has been spread. The hole in the stripper 
for the punches is a tight fit, this being necessary because of the 
frailness of the punches; the stripper is heavy for the same 
reason, as, in order to accomplish good results and to insure the 
longevity of the launches, they must never entirely leave the 
stripper. ^ 

When ill use the metal is fed from a reel at the right and 
wound up again on a reel at the left, the press running contin- 
uously for two hours without any attendance. There is a large 
variety of pierced work which could be produced at the minimum 
of cost by dies of this construction. 

AN IMPROVED PIERCdNG DIE. 

Fig. 454 shows an improved phu'cing die, used in the same 
establishments for piercing holes in 100-foot lengths of flat cold- 
rolled stock, J inch wide by i\{ inch thick, feeding the stock 
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automatically as .described for the first die. The holes pierced 
were No. 24 gauge, 5^ inches apart. 

The punch pad has holes bored and threaded for the two 
punch-holders. These holders are turned from IJ-inch round 
stock, with holes for the Stub-steel punches. They are flat milled 
on two sides for a wrench. The backs of the punches are enlarged 
and tapped for the adjusting or butt screws M M. When the 
punches became short through grinding, a piece of the same 
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stock is placed between them and the faces of the butt screws. 
The punches are fastened by the set screws N N and the semi- 
circular faced i3lugs O O, thus doing away with the notching or 
flattening^ of one side of the punches and allowing of using them 
for a greater portion of their length. 

^he die is composed of the bolster, the two piercing dies, 
lapped and ground to size and forced into counterbored holes in 
the face of the bolster; the stripping plate and gauges, all in 
one ; the two punch bushings P P lapi)ed to a tight fit for the 
punches, and the screws Q Q and dowels B B for fastening and 
locating the strii)per plate to the face of the bolster, as shown. 

GANG DIE FOK BOX-LID FASTENING PLATES. 

The engraving (Fig. 455) shows a fastening plate used for 
hasps for fruit crates and box lids, and Figs. 456, 457 show the 



punch and die for its productioji. The article has three holes 
pierced in it, a portion of the centre drawn and formed, and the 



ends trimmed to a curve. The stock used was cold-rolled sheet 
metal, and the punch and die were of the ^^gang^^ type. 

In the punch A is the stem or bolster, I the punch pad, B B 
the two small piercing punches, C the large piercing punch, D 
the drawing and forming punch, E the trimming and cutting-off 
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punch, which trims and cuts ofif at F and G respectively, and JBT 
the six flat-head screws for fastening the punch pad to the holder. 

In the die J J are the small piercing dies, K the lar^e one, L 
the drawing and forming die, M and N the cutting off %nd trim- 
ming die, and the remaining parts the stripper and gauge plate. 
The die plate was hardened and drawn to a light straw. TJhe 
punches, except the forming and drawing punch, were hardened 
and drawn to a dark blue, the drawing launch was hardened and 
drawn from the back, getting the back soft and leaving the draw- 
ing face very hard. 

The stock is fed to the die from left to right automatically, 
the holes being pierced first, then the formed and raised portion 



drawn, and, lastly, the finished plate cut off and the front end of 
the next piece trimmed. Tlie drawing punch is left the short- 
est; this being done so that the piercing punches will have 
pierced the stock and the finished piece have been cut off before 
the raised portion of the next piece is produced ; thus there is no 
shifting of the metal while the different operations are being ac- 
complished. The metal used for the fasteners came in rolls of 
the required width. It is straightened somewhat by the rollers 
of the automatic feed and flattened by the flat portion of the 
drawing punch. 
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LAEGE DBA WING DIES FOE CIECULAl^ SHELLS. 

TheJFigs. 458 and 459 show a collection of large drawing and 
re-drawtng dies for producing from flat blanks large circulaor 
shells. These dies were made in the works of the E. W. Bliss 
Company, and formed part of an order of presses and dies for a 
sheet-metal -goods concern in Europe. They were made to metri- 
cal dimensions, the diameters ranging from 290 to 600 millime- 
tres or, say, from 11.4 to 23.6 inches, the largest set at the left 
and the smallest at the right. Each set consists of a drawing 
punch, a drawing die, and a blank-holder. Drawing dies of this 
type differ from those used for small work in that they draw the 
articles from blanks previously cut, instead of being provided 
with cutting-edges which punch the blank at the same stroke. 
The outer edges of the drawing dies are turned to the same 
diameter as the blank to be drawn, and the operator locates the 
blank by simply laying it on the face of the die and locating the 
edges with his fingers. Very often, however, shells of different 
heights are produced in the one die. This of course requires 
blanks of different sizes and gauge plates to locate them true on 
the die. Dies of this type are made to produce large shells of 



any style or shape, and draw the article at one or more opera- 
tions, according to the shape and depth to be obtained. In work 
of considerable taper, such as large flared pans of thin stock, two 
or more blanks may be drawn at the same stroke of the press. 
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Fig. 458 shows seven sets of drawing dies with inside blank- 
holders. As shown here, they are used for i‘e-drawing shells 
which have been first drawn in dies having outside blank -holders, 



like the dies shown in Fig. 450. The inside blank-holder holds 
the partly finished articles at its lower bevelled edges between 




the bevelled edge of the punch and the bevelled seat in the die, 
while the punch draws it into a deeper shape of reduced diameter. 
These drawing and re-drawing dies are mostly made of a spe- 
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cial grade of cast iron, treated in such a manner as to give a veiy 
dense and uniform texture to the metal at the working surfaces. 
To do A^ery accurate w^ork, however, steel rings are set^ into the 
dies, aiyl the blank-holders are made of steel castings, Avhich adds 
considerably to the durability of the tools. For shells which 
liave to be finished to very accurate diameters hard st(*el siz- 
ing launches ajid dies should be used after the last re-drawing 
operation. 

THE DEAWIKG OF DEEP SHELLS FliOM SHEET 

METAL. 

The manufacture of deei> sheet -metal shells, of small diameter, 
has j)i*ogr(^ssed constantly, and to-day results are attained which 
a few years ago were only thought of as remote possibilities. 
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The operation of drawing sheet -metal siiells has really changed 
but little ; the same means, w ith slight modifications, being used 
at the present time for the i)roduction of deep shells of small 
diameters Avhich formerly were thought practical only for pro- 
ducing shells of shallow depths and large diameters. The 
presses, in which drawing dies are used, have been built larger 
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and stronger, and with a greatly increased length of stroke, 
while the dies have been simply modified for a wider range of 
work. 

As an illustration of what is being accomplished intHe draw- 
ing of sheet metal we show in Fig. 461 the successive results of 
the eight operations required to draw a shell copper inch 
thick, 16 inches deep by 2 inches in diameter. Two of the shetls 
are assembled and shown at the bottom. They are used as parts 
of a patented mineral-water cooling apparatus. 

The blank required for this shell was 8 inches in diameter, 
and the thickness of the stock decreased from yV ^ 
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operation is shown in Fig. 460, and is of the double-acting type. 
In the punch the cutting and blank-holder part is a forging of 
wrought iron with a tool-steel ring welded on as shown for the 
cutting portion. The projection B is for locating it true on the 
out^r slide of the press. A is the drawing punch, the stem of 
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which is reduced as shown to fit the inner slide or ram of the 
press. , 

In ^e die, I) is the cutting-edge, where the blank is cut; E 
the faci upon which it is held by the punch while being drawn^ 
-Fthe drawing die, and G the 
lyiock-out pad. This die is set 
up in the press and the metal 
is fed to it and blanked and 
drawn to the shape shown in 
the first operation in Fig. 465. 

The press has a toggle move- 
ment which insures a more per- 
fect “dweir^ of the blank- 
holder slide than could be 
maij^taJneJhdn a cam drawing 
prA, and cipects a large saving 
in iwiction aito power. The ad- 
just\ent of me drawing-punch 
rected by means of 
Ichet device, which 
is han^i^ and quick of opera- 
tic 

For the seven re-drawing 
operations in the production of 
the shells, dies of the type 
shown in Fig. 462 were used. 

These dies were of the push- 
through type and were used 
without the usual inside blank- 
holders, as the small difference 
in the diameter of tho redrawn 
shells did not require it. In- 
stead of the shell being puslied 
completely through these dies, 
they were fed to the top of 
the die by an automatic knock-out on the press in which they 
were used. 

( ytf' 

By noting the difference in the diameters of the re-dra^ng- 


Blank, 8 inches dUmetev* 
fig. 463. 
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operations, Pig. 463, the manner in which a shell of small 
diameter and great height may be drawn and the number of 
operations required will be understood. The lubricant used in 
the re-drawing operation was lard oil, and there was a d^jcided 
polish on all the shells produced. The dies used for the re-draw- 
ing operations were made from a special grade of chilled iron,^ 
while the i)iinches were of tool steel. Both punch and die for 
each operation were highly polished. The die and punch used 
for the sizing or finishing operation were of tool steel, and were 
hardened, ground, and lai> 2 >ed to the required size. As will be 
seen, the drawing of dcnq) tubes of small diameters is not such a 
difficult accom])lishment as some people imagine; all that is nec- 
essary being the adoption of proper dies, their accurate construc- 
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tion, and their use in i^resscs which have been built specially for 
such work. When the difference in the diameters of the re-draw- 
ing operations exceeds ^ inch, inside blank-holders must be used. 
For certain metals inside blank-holders, in the re drawing dies, 
will allow of the desired results being accomplished in three or 
four operations (through the perfect holding of the metal while 
drawing or re-drawing), which would require six, seven, or more 
operations were dies adojjted in which inside blank-holders were 
not used. 

Fig. 464 shows t he tools used. The punches arc reduced at 
the end and threaded to screw into the holder in the press ram. 
The dies are shown beneath and punches, and the locating seats 
in each are shown plainly. The devices shown at the bottom 
comprise the knock-outs and other tools. 
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HOLLOW CUTTEES FOR PUNCHING LEATHER, 
CLOTH, AND PAPER. 

Wlien work is to be punched from leather, cloth, or paper, 
hollow cutters or “dinking dies/’ will be found to give better 
satisfaction than the punch and die of the usual construction, as 

they are cheaper to make, and there 
is i)ractically no limit to the number 
of pieces that can be cut at one stroke 
of the die, which may be operated in 
the ordinary press, or by hand with 
the use of the mallet. 

Tlie die is made fi’om stock rolled 
specially for this class of work, and is 
usually comi)osed of Swedish iron, 
laid up with a good grade of tool 
steel, as shown in cross-section in Fig. 465, the steel being 
laid on the straight side of the bar, and a 20-degree bevel 


Fig. 466 a. Pig. 466 b. 

edge given to what is to be the outside of the die. A templet 
is made of sheet metal of the exact shape of the work 


FIG. 467. Pig. 468. 

wanted, and this is used by the smith in welding up the blanks. 
The accuracy with which forging is done with these dies is re- 
markable, a variation of inch from the i)attern being the 
excejjtion rather than the rule. The cutter, after being welded, 
is taken to the vise and worked out on the inside with the file to 
the exact shape of the templet ; allowance having been made on 
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it for the slight amount of shrinkage caused by the hardening. 
The die is then finished on the outside by grinding. 

When the tool is to be used in a press a handle will not be 
necessary ; intended to be used by hand, a handle is secftred to 
the upper part of the die. This handle is forged with a project- 
ing lip shutting over on the outside of the cutter, the weight of 
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the blow being taken by this shoulder which bears directly on 
the upper part of the cutter. This is secured in place by rivets, 
and is then taken to the tire and brazed in the usual manner, 
using borax as a flux and soft brass solder for the brazing. This 
operation is generally done after the die is ground, and before it 
is tempered. 

Sometimes the die is used in an inverted position, being laid 
on the press with the cutting-edge up, the work being placed on 
the same, and as the gate of the press descends the 
material is forced through the die. When this method 
is practised, the die should be brazed to a foundation 
plate, in order that it may be proi^erly secured to 
the press. TJie luindle or this f(>undation plate may 
be removed, and the die may be repaired or worked over into 
other shapes if required. 

For a surface to be used for the cutting-edge of the die to 
strike upon, there is nothing better than a built-up block of hard, 
seasoned rock maple, set endwise of the grain. This is made by 
sawing up a plank into pieces about 4 or 6 inches long, gluing 
them up into a block, and then securing it by bolt passing 
through the whole, as shown in Fig. 469. This will be found to 
give better results, with less wear, if kept damp ; that is, a wet 
cloth should be laid on the block when the same is left at night. 

The group of cutters shown in Figs. 465-470 illustrate several 
of the many styles of ^^dinking dies" which are in general use. 
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The Making and Use of Punches and Dies for 
Sheet-Metal Working. — Continued. 

A PUNCIlllSrG AND CUKLING JOB. 

In Fig. 471 are shown the results of successive operations in 
the production of a sheet-metal part of unusual shape which 
formed part of a xiatented apx)aratus. 

The upper diagram in Fig. 471 shows the results of the first 
and second operations. The holes in the ends were punched, the 



After First and Second Operations 
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ends were shaped, cutting olf the jiiece, and twenty-nine slots 
along one side were jniuched. 

The piercing of the holes, shaping tlie ends, and cutting off 
the pieces were done in the first operation by the punch and die 
shown in Fig. 472. The work in this oiieration is all at the ends, 
necessitating a punch and die of differ ent construction from those 
usually used. In the die section the die for piercing and that 
for cutting off and end-shai)ing are dovetailed into the face of 
the cast-iron bolster, one at each end, and secured by taper dowel - 
pins. The gauge-plate extends along the entire length of the 
bolster, and is fastened to the die faces with the stripper plates 
by flat-head screws. The stripper plates are made of extra heavy 
stock and are worked out so that the punches are supported while 
doing their work. In the punch section the construction is 
similar to that followed in the die section, in that the outting- 

899 
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off and end-finishing punch is dovetailed into the holder and 
located by means of a taper dowel ; wlille the piercing punches 
are let into a pad, dovetailed into the holdei*, and located in the 
same manner as the cutting-off punch. The piercing punches 



were made of drill rod, liardencd, tempered, and of a length 
sufficient to allow of their always being in the strii)per, thus ob- 
viating the tendency to bend or snap off. The stock, which re- 
quired no side trimming, was fed across the die faces automatic- 
ally. The four lioles w'cre pierced at the left, and then the last 
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end of the piece and the first end of the next piece shaped, and 
the piece was cut off by the large punch at the right. 

For the second operation, that of piercing the twenty-nine 
slots, a punch and die of intricate and accurate construction 
were required. In Fig. 473 are shown a front elevation partly 
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in section^ and a vertical cross section, respectively. lilliiskaib 
only the punch, as the die was almost identical in constrnction. 
The punch section consists of, first, a cast-iron holder 0, then a 
suppleiflentary punch -holder,^, the latter in two sections, the 
twenty-nine punches D, and a spring-actuated stripper H. The 
spring stripper is left off the plan so that the construction of 
tlft other parts may be more clearly understood. The manner 
in which the punches are located and fastened is unusual. First 
two pieces A of ^-inch -thick annealed tool steel were planed to 
butt together sidewise and then dovebiiled into C. These two 
sections were then clamped together, and twenty-nine slots were 
milled into them, in depth equal to half tiio width of the pierc- 
ing punches. The manner in which the punches were let into 
these slots and upset at the back, the two sections strengthened 
by dowels B J5, and then driven into the dovetailed channel in 
the holder, will bo understood, as well as that the milling of the 
slots in the sections A A of the pad was an accurate job. It was 
accomplished by careful work on the universal milller. The 
slots were milled about .002 inch smaller than the thickness of 
the punches. The making of the twenty-nine punches was also 
a job requiring skill and care. The punches were left over size 
all over, then hardened between oiled i)lates and drawn to a dark 
straw to within l^-inch of the backs, and from there on to a 
dark blue to allow of upsetting them within the pads at the 
backs. They were then ground on all sides to size. 

The spring stripper plate II IT was worked out to fit around 
the punches nither snugly, so as to give them as iniieh support 
as possible up to the point where they entered the stock. The 
faces of the punches were sheared so as to commence to cut at 
both edges before the centre of the stock was cut away. This is 
shown in the end view at /. 

The die was made in the same way as the pad A A, being in 
two sections, which were located together by dowels, and were 
dovetailed into a bolster of the usual kind. Considerable care 
was required iq the hardening of the die section, and in the grind- 
ing of the faces afterwards, in order to insure the alignment be- 
tween the twenty-nine piercing dies and the punches ; and al- 
though the man who hardened them understood his business and 
' 26 ' 
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turned out a good job, it was necessary to peen the edges of some 
of the pad slots so as to crowd a few of the punches over a thou- 
sandth of an inch or so. It was not found neces^ry to grind all 
of the dies, although about every third one had to be touvihed up 
on the sides with a fine wheel, taking care just to touch tne tight 


spots. 

When using the punch and die a blank was located againSt 
stoi)s on the face of the die and the press was stepped. As 

the punch descended the spring 
strix)x)er plate H IT flattened the 
stock and held it securely in posi- 
tion whih^ the slots were being 
punched. As the punch rose, the 
stripper forced the work from tlie 
l)nnchevS and allowed it to drop off 
the die face. After the punch 
and die had been in use a short 
time it was found necessary to 
re-grind the die faces, as some 
of them had sheared. Then the 
I)unch(‘.s were entered into the dies 
and solder was run around them 
at the pad faces. This rendered 
the alignment perfect, and we 
liad no more trouble. 

It will be seen in Fig. 471 
that the sections left between the 
slots i)unched in the second ope- 
ration have to be curled alter- 
nately, half of them one way and 
the other half the other way. 
It was at first thought that a die 
of considerable intricacy would be necessary ; but it was at last 
decided to do the curling in two operations — but with one die, 
and that a quite simple one. 

I show in Fig. 474 a vertical cross-section of the curling die. 
L is the punch-holder; K the curling punch, located in a square 
channel in the holder face and fastened by three flat-head screws; 
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N N are the portions that do the curling, while the cutaway sec- 
tions E are clearance channels for the sections of the stock which 
have to be curled in the opposite direction. P is the work, Q a 
spring^supporting pad with the face worked out at O to the 
radius of the curl; U is a gauge-plate for locating the work 
against the pad Q ; Rm the bolster; S the channel in which the 
spring supporting pad moves, and T one of three spring studs. 

The work is placed between the gauge U and the pad Q and 
against a gauge at the end. As the i)unch descends, half of the 
sections to be curled, or every other one, enter the curling 
grooves N, while the others enter the clearance channels W. 
The punch continues to descend and the metal follows around 
the curling grooves until the curls are conii)leted, the pad Q 
descending with the punch. As the i3unch rises, the pad Q rises 
also and carries the wor-k out of the loc^ating slot tetween the 
pad and the gauge, and as the punch rises higher it leaves the 
work free on the top of the pad Q from which it is removed by 
hand. The fourth opei’ation, curling the remaining sections in 
the opposite direction, is accomplished in precisely the same* 
manner. 


DIES FOE SHEET-METAL BAG-CLASPS. 

In Fig. 475 are shown t hree views of a patented sheet-metal 
bag-clasp which was produced entirely by tlu^ use of dies, there 
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being no hand work, except in feeding. The dies lujre shown 
are the most interesting ones of the set employed* 

The clasp consists of eight parts: the embossed front A, a 
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thin tin pad B fitting into the embossed part at the back, the 
hook <M* clasp part C, the spring D, the lever B, the two straps F 
in which it is located, and two rivets G for fastening the spring 
jj to the hook a T 

The first part produced was the embossed front A. This was 
struck up Jiud drawn from very thiu, soft sheet-brass blauk^ 
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which had been previously cut, the result being shown in Fig. 476. 
The second oi)eralion on the embossed pii^co was punching out the 
drawn and embossed x)ortion from the rest C)f the blank, leaving 
the scrap as at Fig. 477. The i)iece produced has four small 
wings, which are afterAvard bent upAvard in a simple die in the 
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foQt-press and then bent inward, enclosing the "^ad within the 
en^bossed part. The die for the trimming and blanking opera- 
tion is shown in Fig. 478. The punch has a spring stripper, 
while the face of the die is open and clear; thus the locating of 
the work is rapid, the work being pushed through the die and 
the spring stripper stripping the scrap from the punchy when it 
dides oflF, the press being tilted. 
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In Fig. 479 wo have the punch and die used to produce the 
pad shown at the top of the cut. The work consists of 0uttiug 
and bending uj) the four wings G and punching out the' blank to 
the sh^e shown. The tools used for producing this part were 
of the combination blanking, i)iercing, and bending type, com- 
pleting the work at one stroke of the press. In the die N is the 
bolster, 0 the blanking die, Q the piercing and bending punch 
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pad, B R two of the piercing and bending punches, P the spring 
stripper in the die, S the spring, T T the two gauge plates be- 
tween which the stock is fed, and U the stripper for the stock. 
In therpunch H is the holder, J the blanking-punch, K K two of 
the piercing and bending dies, I the punch pad, and L the pnudi 
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stripper. The press was tilted backward, the stock was fed from 
front to back, and the finished piece, after being stripped from 
the punch, dropped off into a box. « 

In Pig. 480 we have the clamp portion before the bunding 
operation. In the ])rodnction of this part four operations were 
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these tools is the piercing of the eight slots X, Fig. 480, the pierC' 
ing of the two holes W, the drawing of four shallow seats for 
locating the straps shown at Fin Fig. 475, the throwing up of 
three s»iall i^rojections Y, and, lastly, the bending of part V to 
the shape shown by the dotted lines in the edge view, Fig. 480. 

• In the dies. Fig. 481, F F is the section where all the pierc- 
ing is done, and FFtlie section where the forming, drawing, and 



bending are done. As shown, the two sections are locked 
together at 2 2. The bolster used with the dies is not shown. 
However, the dies were located in a channel and held and fast- 
ened in position by set-screws at each end of the channel. In 
die F F, where the piercing is done, 5, .3 a,nd 4 are the piercing 
dies, 6 G the two gauges which locate the blank for piercing, and 
7 the stripper. The gauge-plates and stripper are located and 
fastened by the dowel-pins 9 and the tAvo llat-head screws 8. In 
the section F F, where the drawing, forming, and bending are 
done, 10 10 are the seat drawing dies, 11 is where the small pro- 
jections are formed, and 12 where the neck Y of the work is 
bent ; 13 13 are the two gauge-plates between which the work is 
located, while 14 are the stripping edges. 

The punch-holder, Figs. 482 and 483, is of the usual construc- 
tion, while the method of locating and fastening the punches is 
somewhat different from that usually followed. The drawing, 
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forming, and bending punches are all contained in one steel 
block, which is worked out on the face to match the dies in F F. 
This block is dovetailed into the holder, and is then fastened 
and located in alignment with the dies by the set-scre\^ shown 
at the side. 

The section of the punch-holder devoted to the piercing opeiKi- 
tion is built in the usual manner ; that is, a machine-steel pad, 



in which all of luercing punches are located, is fastened to the 
face of the holder at this side by four flat-head screws. 

The piercing ])uuches were rather slender and frail, and it 
was necessary to be very careful in locating them in the pad. 
This was accurately accomplished by working out the i^ad and 
the piercing dies at the same time. Then the punches were fin- 
ished to fit the dies, hardened and drawn, and then forced into 
the pad, upset at the back, and hard solder run around them at 
the face of the pad. As the holes for them in the stripper were 
made good fits, and as the strii>per was of considerable thick- 
ness, all danger of bending, twisting, or breaking was obviated, 
as the punches never left the stripper. 

The dies E E and F were hardened and drawn a very little. 
The punch block, in which the di-awing, forming, and bending 
dies were contained, was hardened on the face and left hard. 
All of the slot-piercing punches were hardened between oile(f 
plates, while the two-hole piercing punches were hardened in oil. 

Eef erring to Fig, 475 we have the flat spring part D of the 
clasp to complete the article. ‘ It is necessary to round off one 
end of this, punch teeth in the other end, punch two small holes, 
throw up a small lug|, and bend and form the metal to a given 
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diape. All of the work on this spring was done in the fol- 
low-die shown in Fig. 484. The stock, coming to the proper 
width, jvas fed between the gauge-plates on the die and against 
the stop-pin by an automatic roll feed, and then, the punch de- 
scending, the holes were pierced and the front end was trknmed. 




At the next stroke the teeth were punched in, the piece was cut 
off, bent, and formed, and projection wjis thrown up, the front 
end of the next i)icce w<us trimmed and the two holes were 
pierced. This die was an exceptionally rapid producer, an in- 
clined press being used and the finished parts falling off at the 
back. 

For producing the straps in which the lever worked a die 
which produced three at once Avas used for blanking, while the 
bending was done in a simple little push-through die in the foot- 
press. The lever was cast. In assembling the various parts to 
form the complete article shown in Fig. 475 a few foot-press dies 
of very simple construction were used. 
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A TEIPLE-ACTIOI^ DIE FOE BLANKING, DEAWING, 
AND EMBOSSING AN ALUMINUM SHELL 

ONE OPEEATION. • 

As as instance of what is being accomplished at one opersj^- 
tion in the line of embossed shells, I show in Fig. 485 two views 
of a shell which formed the cover of a box for a toilet prepara- 
tion, and for wdiich an order for 
almost one million was secured. 
The material used was sheet alu- 
minum of a special alloy, and the 
result in the finished shell was very 
pretty. 

A tj’iple-action Bliss cutting, 
drawing, and embossing press and 
a triple- act ion die were used. The 
chief ad\'antage to be gained by 
the use of triple-action dies lies in 
the fjut. that the finished work from 
them is delivered below the die in- 
stead of at the top, thus enabling 
the operator to feed the metal con- 
tinuously, instead of waiting for each i)iece to come to the top of 
the die and be removed or slid off befoje the next can be cut. 

Fig. 486 is a vertical section of the lower or die portion, 
showing the die parts in i)osition on the press bolster and tlie 
lower plunger. Fig. 487 is the upper or punch i^ortion. In Fig. 
486 A is the i)ress bolster, B the raised or bridge bolster on which 
the cutting and drawing die J is fastened, and D the lower 
plunger with the embossing die M. 

The cutting and drawing die is in one piece. It was a forg- 
ing of mild-steel base and a tool-steel face for the cutting and 
drawing portions. F is the cutting-edge, sheared as shown at 
G ; H the surface on which the blank is held while being drawn ; 
I the drawing-die port ion, and X the stripping edge. The die 
is fastened to the face of the bridge bolster by the cap-screw K. 
L is a clearance hole in the bridge bolster. The embossing die is 
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secured to the face of the lower plunger by the two screws 0. 
N shows the embossing face of the die. 

In thj^ upper part of the punch part. Fig. 487, Q is the com- 
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bined drawing and embossing punch, and P the cutting punch 
and blank-holder, which locates on the face of the outer ram of 
the triple-action press at^ aS and is 
fastened to it by the cap screws 
through T. The combined cutting 
punch and blank-holdei* was a 
f urging of mild-steel back and t ool - 
steel face, while the drawing and 
embossing punch was drawn and 
w orked out of a round length of 
annealed tool steel. It is secured 
in the inner ram by a key through 
the taper slot. 

It will be understood that very 
accurate work was necessary in 
making the tools and that all 
working parts were hardened, 
drawn, ground, and lapped to a 
dead finish in order to have the 

_ Fig. 487. 

work come out as required. 

The manner in which the tools were used to produce the didl 
was as follows: 
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The lower die being fastened to the face of the plunger D and 
the upper die with the bridge bolster to the face of the press 
bolster, the combined cutting punch and blank-holder located 

on the face of the outer ram and the combined drawing^and em- 
bossing punch ill the inner ram. The strokes of the two upper 
rams of the press are then adjusted, and the lower one on whiph 
the embossing die is located is adjusted to almost meet the face 
of the embossing x:)iinch Q on its up stroke. All is then ready. 
The combined cutting jmnch and blank-holder P is worked down- 
ward by the outer ram of the press, and travels slightly in ad- 
vance of the drawing and embossing punch Q which is actuated 
by the inner slide, the outer slide of the press being so adjusted 
that after its stroke has been made it stops during about one- 
quarter of the rotation of the crank shaft. The blank is cut out 
from the slieet and held between the annular pressure surfaces, 
JS of the die and P of the punch, during the down dwell of 
the outer slide. Il^^ow, while the blank is held under pressure — 
which has been regulated to suit the Sfiecial requirements of the 
metal to be drawn — the drawing and embossing punch Q con- 
tinues to descend, draw s the metal from between the blank-hold- 
ing surfaces, and draws it. into and through the die at J, the 
drawing and embossing punch continuing to descend until the 
shell has been drawn completely through the drawing die, carry- 
ing it down until its low^er surface meets the face N of the em- 
bossing die — which corresponds in its function to the solid bottom 
in double-action dies — mounted on plunger D working in sleeve O 
on its up -stroke. It is actuated by arrangements at the side of the 
press, motion being communicated through cams on the end of the 
crank shaft. Here the shell receives on its face the impression of 
the design shown in Fig. 485. On the up stroke the finished article 
is stripped from the punch Q by the stripping edge X, and, the 
press being inclined, the w ork slides off at the back. 

It is surprising how' much fine work can be got out of a 
triple-action die in a day of ten hours, and it would pay any 
manufacturer who has work of the kind shown here to do in 
large quantities, to adopt dies of this construction, as any of his 
double-action presses can be arranged for them at a small cost 
comp^ed with the increased output. 
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lu regard to the making of the dies, I might state that they 
are easier to construct than those of the single-action combina- 
tion type which are most frequently used for such work. There 
are fewSr parts to the triple-action dies than to the others, and 
there is less liability of their getting out of order, while the 
hardening of the working parts can be done with the assurance 
0 ^ success, and the grinding and lapping of the hardened parts 
to the finish sizes afterward can be done with ease. In order 
not to leave any marks on the outside of the shell when drawing 
aluminum, it will be found well to lap the drawing die after 
grinding with a lap actuated in the direction of the working 
movement. 

I neglected to state that it was necessary to lubricate the 
aluminum slieets before working, but as the cleaning of the cov- 
ers afterward would have cost, more than the making of them, 
and as the preparation w^hich was to fill the boxes was such as to 
require the entire elimination of oil on the metal, we had to be 
very careful in lubricating the sheets so as to get a sufficiently 
thin coating on them to allow of its being taken up in the work- 
ing of the metal. This was successfully accomplished by coat- 
ing one sheet thickly with melted Kussian tallow and running it 
through a pair of rolls, after which a number of other sheets 
were run through and coated evcmly and thinly. The oil disap- 
peared entirely during the blanking and drawing of tlie shell. 

The cover was 3^1^ inches in diameter, 1 inch high; was 
punched from stock slightly over .yV in(*li thick and required a 
blank 4|f inches in diameter, which left, just the narrowest pos- 
sible margin for trimming. 

BJjNNKING and deawikg an aluminum shell. 

Not very long ago I had a set of dies to make for the produc- 
tion of an aluminum box, and as it was necessary to construct 
the tools so that the articles might be produced at the mihimum 
of cost, I adopted dies which would allow of producing a cover 
and a box complete at each stroke of the press ; that is, one die 
for the cover and anotlier for the body of the box. These dies 
were of the combination cutting and drawing type, in which the 
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blank is first cut and then held between the annular pressure 
surfaces of the punch and blank-holder ring while it is being 
drawn up into the punch. The shell as drawn to form the body 
of the box, and the die used for it are shown in Fig. 488? 

As I have been in a number of shops where they use two dies 
to accomplish results which are attained in this one, and as the 



construction and action of these dies are by no means well known, 
a short description of it may be of interest. 

Fig. 488 shows a longitudinal cross-section of the die com- 
plete as it appears when set in the press and ready for work. 
A Am the cutting-die, a forging of mild steel with a tool-steel 
face to act as the cutting-edge ; G is the drawing punch, which 
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is located in the cntting-die by being screwed into a set Bit E E; 
D is the spring-pressure attachment plate, to which the cutting 
die is bolted by bolts 0 0; PPare two of the six tension pins 
which support the blank-holder ring B B and communicate the 
tension sfirom the rubber spring barrel L. The spring-barrel at- 
tachment consists of the stud N which is screwed into a tapped 
hole J in the plate J> P, the two cast-iron washers K K, and 
the rubber spring barrel L. This rubber wspring barrel is usually 
about 3} inches in diameter and 6 inches long, for drawing all 
shells uj) to one inch in depth. M is the nut for adjusting the 
pressure in the blank while it is being drawn up into the punch. 

In the punch or upper section of the die, F F is the combined 
cutting punch and drawing die. It is a forging of mild steel 
with a tool-steel ring welded on to act as the cutting and draw- 
ing face. H is the drawing-die portion of this punch, G the 
spring pad which expels the shell after it is drawn, and J the 
adjusting nut for the spring pads. In a die of this kind the 
cutting punch, drawing pad, blank-holder ring, and cutting 
die arc all hardened and tempered, the cutting-edges being 
drawn to a dark straw and the drawing portions to a light straw 
temper. 

In using a punch and die of this kind the die is first set up 
on the press bolster and the plate I) B bolted to same. The 
punch is then located in the ram of the press and aligned with 
the die. After this the stroke of the press is set so that the 
punch will descend the proper distance, the ])ressure of the 
spring butfer is regulated, and we are ready to proceed. A sheet 
of stock is entered to rest on top of the cutting-die and the press 
stopped. As the press descends, the cutting-edges punch the 
blank into the cutting die A A, where it is held between the faces 
of the punch and the blank-holder ring B B, and as the punch 
continues to descend the drawing punch G draws the metal up 
into the cutting punch and from between the pressure surfaces, 
the metal being held tight enough to prevent inceptive wrinkles 
and crimps from forming. As the punch rises the sheet of stock 
is stripped from it by bent pins placed around the cutting-die, 
and the finished shell is expelled from the inside by the spring 
pad 0 being actuated by a knock-out in the press body. When 
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a die of this kind is used to an» inclined press the finished shell 
falls off through gravity at the back. 

Combination cutting and drawing dies of the construction 
shown and described here may be used to the best advantage for 
the production of sh(ills from stock as thin as paper up to ^ inch 
thick. They may be used in either sihgle-acting foot or power 
presses. In most cases the shells produced in dies of this ki^d 
are of shallow shapes, their edges frequently not being over 

inch deep, as for instance, can tops and bottoms, pail, bucket 
and cup bottoms, etc. On the other hand, however, dies of this 
class can be used for the 'production of much deeper articles, 
such as boxes and covers for blacking, lard, salve, and other 
goods up to 2- inch deep, or for cutting and drawing burner and 
gas-fixture parts, toys, etc., up to 1 inch in depth. However, 
the best results will be secured in the drawing of shells which 
will not. exceed f inch in length, as in order to draw that depth 
the rubber spring barrel has to compress to its maximum, and to 
compress it more would cause the metal either to stretch exceed- 
ingly or to split. When it is desired to draw shells over f inch 
in depth it will be found better to use two dies, a combination 
die and a re-drawing or finishing ^‘push-through die. 

As the die shown here was for cutting and drawing alumi- 
num, it may be W€^ll to assure my readers that no difficulty was 
experienced, notwithstanding that the tools were made the same 
iis for working brass. The precaution necessary, however, to 
assure satisfactory Jesuits was the use of a proper lubricant, 
which was a cheap grade of vaseline. For deep draws in this 
metal use lard oil. 

A NICE JOB OF BENDING AND FOKMING. 

Fig. 489 shows the blank to form Fig. 49 J . This blank was 
7 inches long by 2i inches wide, and was of hard brass inch 
thick. The corners were to be sheared to the radius shown, 
three holes were to be pierced at each end, and a slot was to be 
punched in the <*cntre. 

It was considered more economical to shear the strips of 
stock to the required width. The tools. Fig. 492, were of the 
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perfomoing theopemtioBs on tb*^ t^tinlc sttooe#^ 

iyely, and latrtily cutting off the piece to the nequiied hangtit. Id 
the die^eotion Y Y iudicate two of the piercing dies. HMff sM 
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hardened and ground steel bushings let into counterbored seats 
in the cast-iion die-blook. X is the slotting die located in a 
channel in the face of the die-block by means of a strong dowel 
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at Y, Z IS the corner-trimming and cutting off die, located in 
the die-blook in the same manner as the die Y. The gauge-plate 
extends along the entire length of the die, while the stripping 
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arrangement consists of four straps fastened b^ round-kead 
scsiews T. By making the die in this way any injured pa|i 
could be taken out and replaced independently. 

I^e punch consists of a cast-iron holder in whieh are located 

%1 ^ r 
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all of the small punches, five of which are fastened in their couu- 
terbored seats by means of set-screws J, while the inner central 
one is fastened by a flat-head screw let in from the baclf of the 
holder. The slotting punch M is located in a square channel in 
the holder by dowel O and two flat-head screws N N. The 
trimmiijg and cutting-off i)unch is located in the same manner 
channel Q Qhy dowel B and screws S 8. 

The slotting i)unch M is the longest, while the cutting-off 
punch is the shortest. This is so that, the slock being fed from 
left to right, the slotting punch will pierce the stock first and 




locate it while the six holes are being pierced, and the cutting-off 
punch will not commence to cut until all other punches have 
entered their dies. Thus the accurate sizing of the blanks and 
the location of the various operations is assured. With this die 
an adjustable stop, not showni, was used. 

The result of the first bending operation on the blank is shown 
in Fig. 490 , and to jKU'form it the tools shown in Fig. 493 were 
used. The sketches are so clear that very little description will 
be necessary. The punch-holder is of cast iron dovetailed on 
the face KK for the punch of tool steel, which is worked out 
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to the shape shown and hardened at' the bending face. The 
locater 0 and the spring arrangement are self-explanatory. The 
die also is of tool steel and is machined to fit the bolster and has 
a tap^^ hole at W for fastening screw. P P indicate the blank 
in position for forming, while the dotted lines V V indicate it as 
formed into the die. 8 8 are the side gauges and T the end 
locating point. In use, the press in Which the dies were located 
was inclined, and the work after l)eiuling fell off at the back. 

For the last operation in the i)roduction of Pig. 491 the very 
simple tools illustrated in Pig. 494 were used. The work before 
finishing is indicated by the dark portion 0 0 in positioai on the 



locater L, while the doited lines P V show it as finished. The 
punch, of tool steel, is machined to tit the dovetailed channel in 
the face of the holder (not shown) and at J/ to fit the central 
formed section of the work ; the die is of cast iron. 

The rapidity with which these two bending dies can be 
worked and the quality of the work done by them are surprising 
when the simplicity and cheapness of the tools are considered. 
Some may think that it would have been better to have designed 
a die which would do all the bending in one operation. Possi- 
bly, if a sufficient quantity of the articles were required — say 
sevmral millions. 
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“GAliTG” PUNCH AND DIB POE PEODUOIN<j 
EYELETS IN ONE OPEEATION. .. 

c* 

As an example of what is being accomplished in the devising 
of means for the production of sheet-metal articles in one opera- 
tion I illustrate and describe here a die of very interest- 

ing type. A number of these dies were designed and put into 
successful oi)eratiou by the writer not long ago for the produc- 
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tion of one of two parts of a metallic button. They will be 
found the best to adopt for the manufacture of small buttons, 
eyelets, shell rivets, and anything of like nature that it is neces* 
sary to produce cheaply and in large quantities. To secure the 
minimum cost of operation, the stock is usually fed autoniai»tic- 
aJly by means of a fine-tooth ratchet roll-feed, thus securing fine" 
adjustment of the stroke. * j 

In brass work, whei*e we can get our stock in long 
pi* in rolls approximately uniform in width, a die of 
^wn in Fig, 495 will run off the entire strip or roll tihe 
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possibility of error, thus allowing of the press attendant looking 
after several presses and keeping them running continually. 

STow, in the first place, be it understood that in order to dravr 
sheet ilietal into any form or shax)e, it is first neoesstiry to pro* 
vide a t>lank. And when the article drawn is produced progress- 
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sively, as in the die here shown, it is necessary, first, to cut the 
blank partly from the strip so that it may dt^crease in diameter 
with the drawing in such a manner as in no way to disturb the 
relative distance between the centres of the different operations 
required to produce the shell. This is the j^oint wdiieh many 
die-makers forget, so that the dies prove defective whore means 
are not provided for first pa rf/#y cutting the blank, and there is 
no possibility of locating the successive oixu^ations in their 
proper positions, because of the metal which goes to form the 
cup being drawn sidewise and lengthwise in the first drawing. 
And as this will continue with each draw, there will be no likeli- 
hood of accurately locating th(‘ different oix^rations. The way 
ill which a ^^gaiig^^ die of this kind should be made in order to 
attain the desired results, will become ai>paieiit to the practical 
reader in the description of the tools heie shown. 

The jiuneh and die were used to produce small shells like the 
one shown at the upper right of Fig. 495. And it leqiiired seven 
workings to produce the shell, finishing it complete from flat 
stock at the rate of 40,000 to 50,000 per day of ten hours. The 
stock used was .050 soft brass. 

As the illustrations of the die and punch show clearly the 
various parts used in the const met ion of the tools, and Fig. 496 
the results accomplished at each operation in the progress of tlio 
strip across the die face, n cry little description will be necessary. 

The stock is first cut as iiidicat(*d at A, Fig. 496, by punch <7, 
Pig. 495, and then at B by xiiineh K. Thus, the blank is pro- 
duced so as to remain attached to the strip and to allow of being 
drawn and decreased in diameter by the subsequent operations 
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without affecting the position of its centre in relation to the 
strip. This will allow of the metal being drawn into the shell 
and still leave a margin to hold the cups together and allow of 
feeding them along for the next operation. J 

The stems of the seven punches JKLM NO and P are let into 
reamed holes in the holder I and are fastened with set-screws^ 
not shown. The punches were all hardened, drawn, and care- 
fully lai>ped to size and shape. The die is finished in the usual 
manner, formed conn ter bores being used to finish the drawing 
and sizing dies. Q is the first cutting die, E the second, 8 the 
first drawing die, T the second, V the third, and Y the sizing 
and finishing drawing die, while IF is the blanking and trimming 
die. Bach of the drawing dies is furnished with a plunger, 
which is hardened and drawn and let into T. These plun- 
gers serve the double x>uiposc of holding the metal while being 
drawn and of strii^ijing it from the dies afterward, thereby leav- 
ing the stock free to Ix^ fed forward to leceiv^e the next opera- 
tion. A channel i)laned lengthwise in the bolster A-A at Z 
allows the pad Y to A^^ork up and dowji with the action of the 
press ram. The two si)riiigs JIB P- 7? keep the plungers up with 
sufficient tension to hold the metal scxuji'ely between their faces 
and the faces of the drawing luinches while the drawing and 
reducing are being accomplished. Their pressure is adjusted or 
regulated by the headless scicavs D-I) 1)-J), The trimming or 
blanking x)unch P has a pilot ])in Avliich fits the last drawing 
snugly and locates it triu' and central for being trimmed and 
blanked clean off the strix). 

As the results acconix)lished by the use of such tools as are 
herein descril)ed and illustrated would require three or more 
operations if the simpler tools Avere used, it is no hard matter to 
figure out what the saAdng is. 

In conclusion I might state that there is any variety of small 
drawn, formed, or cunbossed sheet, metal Avork that could be i>ro- 
duced more accurately and in half the time by the use of just 
such dies as that sliOAvn here. In order to succeed with these 
tools, however, always remember, before attempting to draw and 
form cups prOgressiA^ely from the strip, to provide means for 
partly cutting the hlanJcsfrom which to draw the cups. 
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COMPOVJSB DIES FOR PARTS OP TELEPHONE 
^ TRANSMITTER CASES. 

In Fig. 497 are shown the assembled parts of a telephone 
transmitter case of sheet metal, and in Figs. 498 to 503 the dies 
used for producing the parts. It is needless to state that these 
cases are used in great quantities and that the dies for their pro- 
duction are required to be of the 
most accurate and lasting con- 
struction in order that the ])arts 
may l>e produced lapidly and in 
exact duidication. As the work 
involved in the production of the 
transmitter-case parts consists of 
blanking, drawing, forming, pierc- 
ing, and wiring, the dies are in- 
teresting, and engravings of them, 
together with the description of 
their construction and operation, 
will i)rove suggestive in the adoption of similar tools for the 
production of a large Variety of drawn sheet-metal work, accu- 
rately and economically. 

As will be seen from Fig. 497, the case consists of three parts, 
designated 1, 2, and 3, l espectively. The })art 1 is of an artistic 
shaj^e and represents a nicjc job in draM n work. The die used 
for producing it is shown in Fig. 498 and was, as were all the 
blanking and drawing dies used in th(^ i)j’oduction of the case 
parts, of the compound double-action tyi)e of construction. As 
a great many tool-makers are not familiar with drawing dies of 
this type, a slight description of their use will contiubute to an 
intelligent understanding of their making. 

Double-action dies derive their name from the fact that they 
are used in double-action presses to cut a blank and at the same 
stroke draw it into shape without the help of springs or buffers, 
as in the case combination single-action dies. The kind and 
thickness of the metal used determine whether one or several 
operations will be necessary to obtain the desired shape and 
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depth in the article. There are two essentially different types 
of donble-aotion dies, viz., Fig. 498 is a solid-bottom die,” aaid 
Pig. 601 a “push through die.” However, they are both used 
in the same way. * 

Taking the die Pig. 498 — which was used for producing the 
part 1 of Pig. 497 — 6r is the die bolster, in which the drawing 
aud blanking dies are located. It will be understood that all 
parts of this die had to lie constructed very accurately, that the 
working parts were hardened, drawn, and ground and lapped 
smooth in order to produce the parts as required. In the die, A 
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is the main drawing die, which is located in a taper seat in the 
bolster, while P P is the blanking die, located in a seat in the 
surface of the bolster and secured by means of the two fillister 
head-screws if If. P is a si ripper of the usual type. 

In the punch section, L L is the combined cutting punch and 
blank-holder j a forging of mild steel with a tool-steel nng welded 
on to one side to act as the cutting punch 1 1. It ivas Tnai»hinftd 
all over 5 being turne4 at J J to locate on the face of the outer 
ram of the double-action press, aud was hardened and drawn at 
1 1 and then ground ifco fit the cutting die P P, aftOT which the 
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face was lapped so that the blank would be held evebly white 
being drawn. JB is the drawing and forming punch and M its 
stem. The manner in which this die was used, as well as the 
other flouble-action dies shown here, will be understood from 
the folfowing: 

The lower or die section G is fastened to the face of the press 
Ulster, while the combined cutting punch and blank-holder 1 1 
is fastened to the face of the outer ram, and moves slightly in 
advance of the drau ing punch the stem K of which is fastened 
in the inner nun, by which it is actuated. The outer ram of the 
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double-action press being so arranged that, after making its 
stroke, its stops during about one (piarter revolution of the 
crank shaft, and the eombined cutting jiuneh and blank-holder 
cuts the blank at F F. carries it down to the inner surface of the 
cutting die ; holds it there tightly and remains stationary, hold- 
ing it between the aimnlar jnessure surfaces of the punch and 
E E during the down ^^dwelP^ of the outer slide. 

While the blank is under a]>jessuie whu*h has boon regulated 
to suit the special requirements of the ease, the dmwiug punch 
B continues its downward movement, thus drawing the metal 
from between the pressing suifaces into the shape required. As 
the punch rises the combined blank-holder and cutting punch 
remains stationary until the drawing punch has disappeared 
within it ; then it rises also. At the completion of the up-stroke 
a knock-out attached to the press ac*tiiates the die knock-out D 
which delivers the finished shell at the top of. the die. Some 
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very close work and careful grinding, lapping, and polishing 
were necessary in order to get this die to produce part 1 as was 
desired, the metal used being sheet brass inch thick, the utmost 
care bedng necessary to get the difference in the diameter and 
curves and shape of the punch and die exactly two thicknesses 
of metal. 

The punch and die used for producing part 2 of Fig. 497 is 
shown in Fig. 500. Although a compound double-action die, it 
will be seen that it is constructed differently fjom the one shown 
in Fig. 498, and that different results are accomplished in it. In 
this die the shell, forming part 2 of Fig. 497, is blanked, drawn, 
formed, and a hole pierced in the centre, to admit the end of part 


O 



3 as shown at a, Fig. 497, at one stroke of the press. However, 
the use and operating of the die are the same as explained for the 
first. As in the other, close and careful work were necessary 
on all the parts in order to ha^’e the die work well in the press. 
In the die section, E E is the cast-iron bolster, E P the combined 
cutting and drawing die, and Q Q the combined bottom-forming 
and hole-piercing die. 

In the upper section of die. Fig. 500, W IT is the combined 
cutting punch and blauk-holder, a forging T T the drawing and 
forming punch, and U the hole-piercing punch. The manner in 
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which the metal is cut, drawn, formed, and the hole pierced, 
may be seen from the dark section. In this die the bottom-form- 
ing and hole-piereiiig die Q Q also acts in the capacity of a 
knock -^ut ; it being actuated on the ui)-stroke of the piess rams by 
the knock-out device attached to the press. The blank produced 
by the hole-piercing punch U finds <‘gress through an enlarged 
hole running entirely through the stem of the piercing-die sec- 
tion. Ideal results may Ix^ accom])lished in a die of this con- 
struction, as the holding of the blank while it is being drawn is 
perfect; an even i)ressnre being maintained all the time, which 
is not the case when single-action combination dies are used, as 
the tension on the blank is communicated tlirough a rublxir 
spring barrel which comx>ri5Sses as the, blank-holder I’ing de- 
scends and thus renders the tension uneven. Thus, deei) draws 



cannot be attained in a single-action die through the metal tear- 
ing or splitting because of too much pressure on the blank as 
the draw nears completion; whih^ in comi)Ound double-action or 
triple-action dies, draws of considerable depth, in comparison 
with the diameters, can be attained because the pressure on the 
metal is exerted by cams on the crank shaft and is, of course, 
even. 

To produce part 3 of the case, to the shape shown in Pig. 497, 
three operations were necessary. The first consisted of dr^iwing 
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a l^hell of tli6 shape shown at the upper left of S^ig. 501. Thfe 
shell was blanked and drawn in the double-action ^^pusb*. 
through ” die shown in Fig. 501. As will be seen, the die sec*^ 
tion is in one piece. It was a forging of mild steel at base^with a 
tool-steel face for the cutting die. The weld of the two steels is 
indicated by a wavy line in the drawing. The machining and 
finishing of the die were accomplished in the usual manner ; all 
working parts being left over size, and ground and lapped to a 



finish after the die had l>een hardened and tempered. A is the 
base, 0 C the cutting die and blank holder portion, D D the 
drawing die, and B B the stripping edge. 

In the punch section of Pig. 501, II is the combined cutting 
punch and blank-holder and I the drawing punch. As will be 
seen, the die is equipped with a stripper of the usual construc- 
tion. This die was a far more rapid producer than the otter 
two, as the metal was cut, then drawn and pushed tl^o^h the 
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die, stripping at B B; thus obviating the necessity of a knock* 
out and the delivering of the drawn shell at the top of the die* 

Thj second operation in the production of part 3 was accom- 
plished by means of the tools shown in Fig. 502. These tools 
require little description as their construction and use are al- 
piost evident at a glance. S is the punch -holder, P the drawing 
punch; and R its stem; while X is the inside blank-holder which 
supports and holds the shell on the inside while it is being reduced 
and formed; Q is the stripper. In the die, L is the bolster, M 
the die, and X the knock-out for stripping the finished work from 
the die. The punch and die were operated in a reducing press 
with a stroke of considerable length. 

The last operation in the production of part 3 consisted of 
punching out the bottom at b b and wiring the edge at d d as 
shown. This work was accoinplished entirely by the use of 
the combination wiring and i>iercing die shown in Fig. 503. 
Although the drawing is very clear, a descrii>tion may assist 
many to undei stand intelligently the construction and working 
of the tools. 

In the lower section, T is a cas^t-iroii bolster, bored out and 
recessed for the hole-pieicing die UUaixd the holder and locator 

V V. The piercing die was of tool steel, haideiied, ground, and 
lapped to size, and a force-fit into its seat in the bolster, while 

V V was of mild steel woiked out on the inside to fit the formed 
shells and turned taper on the outside to drive into the taper seat 
in the bolster. 

The upper section consists of, first, the holder B, a forging of 
mild steel worked and machined as shown, to contain the wiring 
die W W, the spring stripper and woik supporter X X, and the 
piercing punch Y. As will be se<m, the wiring die is located in 
a seat in the holder-face and fastened by means of fillister head, 
screws, while the piercing punch is located in a reamed hole run- 
ning entirely through the holder, and is permanently secured in 
position by means of a taper pin at A. The spring D D exerts 
enough pressure on the combined work-supporter and stripper 
XX to allow of it supporting the shell on the inside while it is 
being wired by the die W W, and then stripping it from the 
piercing punch at the rise of the press ram* 
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When the phuch and die are in use, the shell is slipped into 
the locating seat in F F and the press stepped. As the punch 
descends, the supporter and strii)per come in contact with the 
inside of the shell and hold it tightly while the sprijjg com- 
presses and the rest of the punch parts continue to descend. 
Then the edge of the shell enters the wiring groove and follows 
around its curves; the ininch descending until the curl is com- 
plete, the piercing punch Y having meanwhile punched the bot- 
tom out of the shell and into the die IL At the uj)-stroke of the 
ram the stripper X X remains stationary until the piercing punch 



FIG. .m 


has left the shell and the wiring die has ristm above it; then it 
rises also, leaving the finished shell in a i)osition to be easily 
removed. 

The other operations necessary to allow of the parts of the 
transmitter case being assembled as shown in Fig. 497 consisted 
of joining parts 3 and 2 together as shown, and piercing four 
holes in the rims of parts 1 and 2 for screws. But as the tools 
used for those latter operations were very simple, their illustrat- 
ing and describing are unnecessary. 

In conclusion, I might state that it- would be well for manu- 
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faeturers of artistic drawn sheet-metal articles and parts to give 
more attention to the use of double-action dies and double-action 
presse|, as the results accomplished by their use are not to be 
compared with those accomplished by combination dies in single- 
action presses. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


Processes, Presses, Devices, and Arrangements fox^ 
the Rapid and Economical Manufacture 
of Sheet-Metal Articles. 

PRESS WORK. 

It is only during tlu' past few years that the use and value of 
the power press and h;y draulic press for sheet -metal working have 
come to be almost universally ai)preciated and known, and to-day 
the rapidity with which their use is Ixdiig extended is astonishing. 

Among the machine-tool brood the power press and its work 
occupy a uni(iue position in one respect, as it is the only ma- 
chine tool, and its oi)eration involves the only process, in which, 
after the material is once cut oft* from the sheet or bar, there is 
no making of chips or waste. The press, as such, does neither 
cutting or abrading. 

To be sure, the power press is usually a more or less expen- 
sive machine, and the devising and constructing of suitable dies 
for it requires the employment of the most skilful mechanics and 
is often among the most expensive work of the trade. But when 
the machine ^and dies are in successful operation the saving of 
labor in production is enormous, and is greater than that saved 
by any other machine tool, lii ftwjt the most elaborate and costly 
articles are often numerously produced by the power press, which 
could not be made by other processes for one hundred times or 
even one thousand times the cost. 

Until lately the power press, by reason of its rapidity of prp- 
duction and the m unfolding of its product, was distinctly a^^- 
tory machine. But to-day this same machine is employed almost 
universally in up-to-date machine shops for the production of an 
endless variety of parts which are used on machines, and it is to 
be reckoned with the $ame as the other machine tools i that is, as 
an economic producer^ of products. 

483 
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PEKFORATTN({ FLAT AND CYUmmWXh SHEET 

METAL. 

In gibe production of plat(\s and articles with numerous per- 
forations, dies accompanied by novel nuH^hanical devices jday a 
iiiore imi)ortant part tluiii aii> otinu* line of sheet-metal work. 
While the dies used in such work are comparatively simple, the 
devices and a p])lian CCS used in connection with them are often 
intricate and no\el. Es])ecially is this so in the perforation of 
cylindrical articles and iiarts, where the die remains stationary 
and the shell is rotat(*d successi\ely at. each stroke of the j>ress, 
until the entire surface has beeiiA\orked upon. By means of 
tlu^se rotating di^vices shells may be ])erforated in any design or 
jiattern of iierforations by means of a single row of dies, the 
manner in which the s1k‘11 is lotated afti^r each stroke <letermin- 
ing the ]>attern of the perforations. Anyone who has noticed 
the odd, no\(‘l, and artistic designs in the perforated shells used 
on gas and lamp burners and tixtures must have w^ondered how 
th(\v can be ])roduced so cheaply. The se(*ret lies principally in 
the de\ices used for rotating, and farther on T show a numb<'r of 
such dev ices and the dies and tools used with them. 

In the pcTforating of tlat sheets of metal the construction of 
the dies used iscsjually similar to that followed out in the “gang” 
types, and they are used on work junging from ornamental sheet- 
metal articles to the x^unching of lioles in steel beams and boiler 
])lates. The lioles j)ierced with tliist>p<" maybe of any shape 
desired and may be spaced in any manner or combi naton. Often 
the usual conditions are revcu-sed and instead of the perforations 
being desired, small blanks are the objects sought, a number of 
them being f(‘d to the dies automatically. Perforated sheets of 
the (lifTerent metals are now’ in great demand and are used for a 
variety of purposes too numerous to mention. 

ATTACHMENTS FOE CYLINDEICAL PPIRFORATINO. 

Ti] P'ig. 504 is showm a horizontal two-slide foot press for 
])un(*hing simultaneously two holes or slots on opposite sides of 

drawn shells. The die is located in the centre and is made with 
28 
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cutting-edges on opposite sides and with a clearance hole through 
the bottf)ni as an escape for the scrap or punchings. The punches 
are of steel rod fastened in punch-holders or chucks which are 
adjustable and mounted on slides provided with adjustal^e gibs. 
Each slide is arranged with an adjustable stop to allow of pierc- 
ing shells of different diameters. Dies of this type, when used 
in a machine of the kind shown, are very convenient for rapidly 
and accurately producing pierced shells for lamp-burners, satchel 
locks, and a variety of other pierced work requiring holes pierced 
on opposite sides. 

Figs. 505 and 506 show two different sets of perforating fixtures 
in position on presses for perforating burner shells and other 



cylindrical sheet-metal articles. Fixtures of these types are used 
exteusively for work which it is desired to perforate all around, 
although sometimes used to perforate in scjctions only. 

The attachment shown on the ijress in Fig. 505 is used for 
taper and crowning shells, which necessitates the setting of the 
die-holder and rotating device at an angle with the lower face of 
the slide. The shell, as perforated, is shown on press bolster at 
the right. 

Fig. 506 shows a press equipped with dies and fixtures for 
perforating small close patterns in bottomless shells. As will 
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be seen from the engraving, in which a die, punch, and two pea*" 
forated ^ells are shown on the floor, the die is a piece ‘Of steel 
with tvo rows of holes in it and dovetailed into the work-holder, 
while t^ punch is equipped with a spring stripper and two rows 
of piercing punches. The dies shown located in the press are 
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for perforating the small shell, and the ones on the floor for per- 
forating the large one shown at the right at Ihe bottom. 

In the attachments of the types shown in Figs. 606 and 506 
the perforating dial with a chuck of snitable shape is mounted 
on a die-holder, and a ratchet having teeth spaced to suit the 
holes or pattern desired is mounted and arranged to rotate the 
shell at each stroke of the press. By the use of such attach- 
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ments, perforating may be done at the rate of 150 to 200 strokes 
per minute. 

The adjustment of the i)arl8 of these perforating attachments 
is easily and quickly nnide, so that but a short time is ^quired 
to change the attachments from one style of shell to another. 
Presses in which such attachments are used are often provide^ 



Fig. am. 


with a latch lock for the clutch connection, which is automatic- 
ally released after each complete rotation of the article on the 
perforating chnck, thus stopping the press automatically after 
the requisite number of strokes have been made. 
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PIEECING AND BLANKING SMALL AEMATURB 

DISKS. 

• 

111 F%. 507 is sliowii a sot of dies as located in ail adjustable 
press for accurately piercing^ and blanking aiinature disks for 
siltall generators and motors. The press is furnished with an 
automatic knock-out, and its inclined position allows the blank, 



after being punched and pierced, to be lifted out of the die and 
slid off at the back. The pierced blanks are ifsually iiunched 
from strips sheared to the necess{|iy width. The construction of 
the dies is such as to allow the ^outside and the inside to be 
punched simultaneously, after which it is held between the faces 
of the blanking punch and the pad, and descends far enough for 
the piercing punches located around the die to pierce holes. 
The finished disks are shown beneath the press.* 
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KEEPING SHEETS OE AKTICLE8 STBAIGHT WHILE 
PERFORATING. 

I 

For perforating articles of considerable size, or flsi) plates 
which are required to be kept straight, dies of the usual con- 
struction will not do good work, as on such dies stationary strip- 
pers are used and they arc liable to distort the metal to such an 
extent as to require subsequent straightening. To overcome this 
defect a. press equipped with a cam-actuated stripper should be 
used, especially on accurate work, such as parts of clocks, elec- 
trical instruments, etc. A i)ress equipped in this manner is 
shown in Fig. 508. The stripping device is such as to leave a 
clear space between the punch and die, thus allowing the oper- 
ator to manipulate and observe the work at will. The action of 
the stripper when the press is running is as follows: The strip- 
per plate strikes the blank or article first, straightening and 
clamping it before the punches enter, and holding it under 
pressure while the punching and stripping are being accom- 
plished. In this manner the flat or formed piece comes out per- 
fectly straight and true. The punches used when a press is 
equipped with a stripper of this type may be made considerably 
shorter than where a die with a stationary stripper is used, thus 
making them more duralde. Also by this arrangement a smaller 
hole in proportion to tlie diameter of the punches may be pierced, 
through the support given the punches by the movable stripper 
up to the i)oint where they enter the stock. 

PERFORATING LARGE SHEETS OF METAL IN 
SPECIAL DESIGNS. 

For the perforating of large sheets of metal in designs simi- 
lar to those shown in Figs. 509, 510, and 511, special feeding 
arrangements are used. Some of the patterns are staggered and 
others are regular, and to produce them a single row of ^^gang^^ 
punches and dies or a double row is used. When a double row 
or ^^gang of punches and dies is used, the metal is usually fed 
automatically by means of a roller feed to a press of large and 
powerful construction. The construction of the punches and 
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dies for such work is such as to allow of removing any one or a 
number without disturbing the others. The punches are usually 
located in a cast-iron holder which is fitted to a dovetailed chan- 
nel in ^e face of the press ram. They are short and stocky and 
fastened by set-screws. The dies are usually tool -steel bushings, 
hardened and ground, and let into holes drilled and reamed in a 
bolster of similar make to that used for the punches. The bush- 
ings also are fastened by set-screws. With a powerful press 
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equipped with proper feeds and punches and dies the author has 
seen 154 f-inch holes punched in ^-iiicli plate at each stroke of 
the press. The press referred to was used in the works of a 
large agricultural machinery concern and was provided with a 
roller feeding attachment consisting of four adjustable rolls, 6 
inches in diameter and 54 inches long, which fed the stock auto- 
matically in multiples of sixteenths of an inch up to four inches. 
For heavy work the press was provided with back gears, which 
were thrown out when doing light work, so as to give the press 
a higher speed. The slide adjustment on this press was such as 
to allow of raising or lowering it to overcome the shortening of 
the punches through wear. 


PRODUCTIOl^ OF PERFORATED METAL BY THE 
ALLI8-0IIALMERS (XIMPANY. 

One of the largest producers of perforated metal in the world 
is the Allis-Chalmers Company, of Chicago. In their shops im- 
proved machinery is being constantly provided for the produc- 
tion of perforated metal in the endless varieties which modern 
demands necessitate. The chief aim in this plant is to produce 
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the material at the lowest cost and in the shortest time possible. 
This object, of course, can be attained only by keeping the 
machines constantly producing perforated sheets of the same de- 
sign and pattern. Most of the output in tliis line prod^(*ed in 
the above-mentioned sliops is used for rotating screens for stone, 
grain, coal, ore, (^tc., the perforated jdates being rolled to exact 
diameters in special machines. For such purimses perforateef 
metals have superseded and are lar superior to wire cloth ; being 
much stronger, more uniform in size of hole and mesh, less 
liable to tear or rusl^ out, and in case of breakage they may be 
easily repaired or replaced without alfecting the entire sheet. In 
screens for various purposes it is often desirable to arrange them 
with portions left blank. This can be easily done when i)erf or- 
ated metal is used, as the sheets can be perforated in a press 
e(pii])i)ed with a feed whicli can be adjusted to feed unequal 
spacings. 


HORNING AND BEAMING PROCESSES. 

In the manufacturing of pieced sheet-metal ware, the proc- 
esses of horning” and seaming ” play a very important part. 



and a large variety of ingenious devices and fixtures is used, giv- 
ing rapid and accurate results. The process(\s are essentially 
assembling and preparing ones, as they assemble flat, round, and 
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irregular parts, and often prepare tliem for subsequent opera- 
tions of wiring, eurling, etc. The successive stages of a ^Mock 
^ seam are shown in Fig. 512 and a ju'ess equipped with the tools 
in Fi^ 513. The manner in which an insider oi* an outside seam 
is tiniSied is shown, two blows being necessary for ea(*h. The 
first operation is the forming of 
the hooks, and tlu^ second the 
crushing down and locking to- 
gether. There is a hu ge variety 
of w’ork which requires finishing 
with locked seams of this kind. 

For the double-seaming of 
bottoms, tops, and ])arts of 
round bodies together, Wh) woi’k 
is accom])lished by special ma- 
chinery and dies are disi)ensed 
with. A machine for this work 
is shown in Fig. 514 and dia- 
grams of the w^ork done on it 
ill Figs. 515 and 51(J. These 
machines are used (extensively 
for double seaming ^‘flat bot- 
toms on to tea-kettles, codec- 
pots, iiails, and similar goods in the tin and enamelled iron- 
ware line. 

The lower spindle carrying the inside chuck or roller is 
mounted on a sliding jilate, wdiich is drawn forward foi* putting 
oil and taking off the articles. In the (*ase of Ihu ing j>ails, dish- 
Xians, and other articl(\s which are smaller at the bottom than at 
the top, the double seaming is done against a solid ])late of the 
size of the bottom, mounted on the sliding spindle. For buckets, 
cups, and other straight articles collapsible chucks are used. 
These chucks are so made that they siircMid to fit along the edge 
of the bottom when the article is carried iq) against the ui)per 
chuck, and fold together aftei* the work is done to permit the 
rajiid and easy removal of the s(‘.ani(id article. 

For double-seaming bottoms or tops stanqied or drawn with 
a burred edge, as per Fig. 517 and 518, a fixture called a deflect- 
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ing device is required and may be readily attached to the ma- 
chine. The diagrams show the steps in which the seaming is 
done; the deflecting device performs the second of the three 



Fig. 514. 
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operations. The use of burred-edge blanks for tbe bottoms of 
round work offers the advantage of easily centring the bottoms 
on the bodies. For a great many articles, however, plain bot* 
tom ^anks ai’e preferred. In that case the deflecting device is 
dispensed with, and instead of it two brackets are attached to the 
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machine, carrying three adjustable rolls for centring the blanks 
or bottoms on the bodies, before clamping. For heavy stock it 
becomes necessary sometimes to have a slight depression in the 



Fig. 517. Fig. 518. 


centre of the bottom blank corresponding with a slight projec- 
tion on the clamijing plate, so as to jirevent the jiressure of the 
seaming rolls from xiushing the bottom away from its central 
position. 

For a certain kind of work a jiress siiecially equipped with 
an automatic fixture for double horniug or seaming is used. Ky 
m^ans of this automatic fixture the two corner seams on large^ 
square cans having round corners with seams in the centre, may 
be closed at one blow. Tins with sharp corners require a ‘^coax- 
ing” operation on a single born to start the seam over before 
setting over on a double-hom press. The horn, which is movable 
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ill ways, has two working surfaces, the upper one being acted 
upon by a force bolted to the press slid<j, while the lower one 
in descending with the slide acts against a stationary force fast- 
ened to the bed. It will be understood that the two body^alves 
of the can, loosely hooked together, are pushed over the sliding 
horn, as showji in Fig. 519, which, by means of adjustable^ 
gauges, secures accurate size and iiosition. By the use of a 
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double-horn machine the capacity of the operator is nearly 
doubled as compared with what can be done on an ordinary 
horn press. Presses equipped with fixtures for double seaming 
CSl’ are used extensively for seaming 5-galloii petroleum cans, as 
per Fig. 520. 

Double-seaming machines (Fig. 521) for seaming articles of 
irregular sh??pe differ from those of the type shown in Fig. 514 
in that they allow the seaming rolls to follow automatically the 
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shape of the can. As they <lo the seaming at the top of the can, 
they are preferable for filled cans. In action, the pressure on 
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the foot treadle, which causes the i)res.sure plate to clamp the 
can and lid against the chuck, also throws in llu^ frij/ion clutch 
which starts the work. The double-seaming rolls, controlled by 
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a cam made in a piece with tlie chuck and finished to the stope 
of the can, follow the shape of the can automatically, while the 
necessary pressure to form and finish the seam is imparted by 
the handles. These pressure handles in such machines ^e so 
arranged as to relieve the hand of the operator from all vibra- 
tions due to the irregular shape of the cans. Adjustments for^ 
different heights of work can be readily made by means of a 
hand-wheel, and for different shapes by exchanging the can 
chuck, which can be done In a few minutes. 

The rolling of seams on square cans is usually accomplished 
in the following manner: The can is firmly held between two 
disks made exactly to fit the heads of the can ; the upper disk 
being mounted on a vertical shaft fastened rigidly to the upper 
part of the main frame of the machine and the lower disk to a 
shaft passing through the lower part of the frame and prevented 
from turning by an arm running in the guides, but capable of 
vertical motion imparted to it by a cam on the treadle shaft. 

The steel rolls which operate on the seam at the top and bot- 
tom are carried by a frame which rotates upon the upper and 
lower stationary shafts and revolves around the can. These rolls 
are mounted on Icveis pivoted in the rotating frame, the oppo- 
site ends of the levers being finislied with rolls bearing against 
star-shaped stationary cams in two vertical shafts which gives 
the ‘4n-and-oiit mot ion required in i^assing around the corners 
of the cans. The rotating frame carries two sets of these rollers, 
which press upon opposite sides of the can at both top and bot- 
tom, thus equalizing t he side pressure and rolling the seams more 
perfectly than would be possible by the use of the single set of 
rolls, each seam being rolled twice in each revolution. There 
are additional cams i)rovided which, as the machine comes to a 
rest, move the rolls outward from the surface of the cam, so that 
the latter may be removed froih the machine. Attached to the 
bottom of the rotating frame is a bevel gear meshing with a pin- 
ion on the pulley-shaft. The pulley is provided with a friltibii 
clutch controlled by the treadle. . 

A cam being placed ui)on the lower disk, the foot ti:Wil%is 
pressed aiVj^ the can is raised and clamped firmly betwc^« 
upper and lower disks. The clutch is then thrown in, 
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roller frame makes one revolution around the can, the latter 
remaining stationary. After comi^letiug the one revolution the 
clutch is automatically released, tlie rolls are thrown outward 
and t^ lower disk drops, leaving the can free to be removed. 
The capacity of these machines is from 9,000 to 12,000 cans in 
ten hours, and the saving of solder alone by the use of each ma- 
chine amounts to from $15 to $18 per day. 

For double-seaming the bottoms on large heavy work, such 
as foot-tubs, bath-tubs, wash-boilers, cauldrons, and other large, 
oval, oblong, or square articles, when the bottoms are required 
to be fastened without the usual recess next to the double seam, 
a large machine of special design is used. 

In this machine a high chuck is used, fitting the inside of the 
article, and the double-seaming is done against the inside of this 
chuck. In order to establish the correct i)Osition of the bottom 
blank in relation to the body, the blank is usually stamped with 
a slight depi'cssioii at some distance fj om the edge, which fits a 
corresponding dex)ression in the top of the chuck. To facilitate 
the taking off of high articles, there is usually an upi)er arm on 
the machine which carries the clamping-plate that is arranged 
to swing out of the way. 

For the double-seaming of tojis, bottoms, or parts of special 
shaped articles, special chqcks and devi(*es are necessary ; how- 
ever, the i)riucii)les iiiA^olved are all very nun^h the same in all 
work of this class, and a knowledge of the methods in general 
Uwse will enable anyone to accomplish the desired results without 
trouble. 


CUELIl^^G AND WIRING PROCESSES. 

I will here take up a chiss of press tools and fixtures to ac- 
complish results in sheet metal which a few years back were pos- 
sible to attain only by spinning. The operations in which these 
tools are used are curling and wiring operations, respectively. 
Curling is producing a curled edge around the top of any formed 
or drawn articles of sheet metal. Wiring is the curling of the 
top of such an article around a wire hoop when it requires stiff- 
ening. The tools used for either curling or wiring ar^f almost 
the same construction. 
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In straight work and work but slightly flared simple dies can 
be used to turn the metal, when wiring, around the wire and 
under it, perfectly at one stroke of the press. From 2,000 to 
8,000 pieces can be wired i>er day of leu hours. ^ 

Figs. 523, 527, 530, and 531 vshow cross-sections of diifi which 
may be used for cuiling tlie edges of circular drawn shells. Of 
course, it is impossible to see the action of the jin^tal in work cti' 
this kind while tlie die is working, but by noting the condition 

of tlu^. shells at intervals during the 
curling, by working the die down and 
uj) by hand, th(^ i^rocc^ss can be seen 
and u 11 deist ood. The groove in the 
upper die (or lower die, as the case 
may require) must be flnished at the 
back to a ixuTeid half -circle of the 
radius recjuired, and must be lapped 
and polished until free from all cuts 
and scratches, in order to get a (thnni, 
smooth mirl. The sketches in I'ig. 
522 show how the up])er di<‘ curls the 
edge of a half-round shell. In the 
first’ stage A the metal has commenced 
to curl ; at t lu^ next stage 7/ the metal 
hascurh‘d to a half-(arcle of thcAvidth 
of the curling groove in tlu^ iqiper 
die. At f/ihe third stage is shown; 
the punch continuing downward; as 
the edge, of the shell jiasses th(^ centre 
of the curling groove tlui pressure is 
exerted on lh(‘, top of the half-round 
curled edge and causes the metal to curl further around until 
the circle is complete, as shown at D. Tn this manmu’ only one 
operation is necessary to curl tlu‘, edge of a shell of the type 
shown, as the metal once started around the curling groove of 
the upper die will follow the curl on the same radius as long 
as the x)ressure continues, or until tJie edge striki^s the side of 
the when it will curl within the first curl. Thus a 

shell may be quarter curled, half curled or completely curled 


Cufl Started 


B 




HaU Curled 




ThreC'-Ouarter Curled 


p€r-::^_._o 

I Full Curled I 



Fig. 523. 
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by the same die, according to the length of stroke to which the 
die is set. 

When the edge of a shell of the shape, shown at Pig. 524 is 
desired^lo be curled as shown at 526 the work will require two 



dies. The first die is io IkmkI or form the edges to the upright 
position and the second die to curl tlie edge. This second die is 



Fig. 524. 

shown in Fig. 527. The upper die is made so as to the^ 

entering of the edge of tlie shell positive within the curling 



groove, and also so that the straight inner wall will holdfthe wall 

of the shell while the edge is curling, thus preventing^ny bulg- 
29 
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ing duringf'the process, which would occur if the inside of the 
tool was finished like the outside. In this manner the metal is 
held tightly, and as the ram descends it must follow the shape of 
the curling groove. I 

The curling of the edges of drawn shells by means of dies of 
the above type is done in endless variety ; the articles work:^ 



Fig. 527. 

upon ranging from shoe eyelets to bath-tubs, of both round and 
irregular shapes. The design and construction of the tools de- 
pends on the shape, the thickness of metal, and the diameter of 



Fio. 528. 


curl required; however, the principles of construction involved 
are the same in all of them. 

The tools in Fig. 530 show how shells of different shape may 
be curled. For the operation shown at A and B a combination 
die and IU:)ending die, respectively, are used. The curling as 
shown at 5 is done in the die shown. 
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The manner in which curling dies are used for wiring on 
both large and small work will be understood from Figs. 531 
and 532. 

Di^ of this type may be used for '^wiring or simple curl- 
ing on round or oval shells, as long as they are straight or 




Fig. 529 a. FiO. 520 b. 

nearly straight walled, and are properly supported during the 
process. A tool-steel ring A is attached to the punch -holder. 
The inner diameter of this ring must fit accurately the inside of 



the shell to be wired, so as to prevent bulging or crimping of tb||| 
walls. When wiring,” the ring B is used in the lower die. ^ 
When the dies are in use a wire hoop, which fits the outer 
diameter of the shell, is placed in position on the j^g B and 
around the shell which is located within the dies as shown. The 
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ram then desceuds and the edge of the shell is curled around 
the hoop, enclosing it within i(, as shown at the bottom of 
the cut. 

A curling punch aiid die for curling deep shells or/articles 
of thin sheiit metal, and a section of the press in which it was 
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used, are shown in Fig. 533. The luinch is located and fastened 
within the ram, while the die is on a sliding table which may be 
pulled back and forth by the operator. The horn or die for 



"locating the work is of slight taper, and consequently a solid one- 
piece curling punch can l)e used, as the decrease in diameter 
when emting is so slight that contraction of the curling ring is 
unnecessary. When in use, the table on which the horn or die 
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is located is pulled out to allow the article to be slipped over it. 
This is done, and the table is moved back to place against the 
stop s^iown. The punch then descends and the edge of the 
article||s curled. The punch ascends, the table is pulled out, the 



work is removed, another piece is located, and tlie ()i)eration is 
repeated. When a press with an automatic die slide is used the 
curling or wiring is done mon^ rajudly. 


MANTJFACTITKIKG AltMATlJKE DISKS AND 
SECilMBNTS. 

The adoption and use of dies, ])ower-presscs, and s])ecial sheet- 
metal working machijiery for the e(*onoini(*, i)roducti()n of i)arts 
of electrical apparatus has had great develoi)m(nit) during the 
past few years ; so that to-day establislunents that manufacture 
sheet-metal working machineiy dispose of a great ijmrtion of^ 
their product to electrical machinery manufacturing ^^ipferns. 
One has only to examine an elec^t rical device or a miljipiie to 
realize what a factor the power-press has become in their pro- 
duction. The parts of electri(*.al apparatus for the production 
of which such machinery is used most extensively, are armatur^ 
disks and segments for motors. It is at once obvious that 
requirements for such work have led to the designing of dies, 
presses, and special machinery which differ in essen^ details’ 
from those used in the general and more familiar clas^ of sheet- 
metal working. 
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An armature consists of a wired ^^core^^ composed of tbin 
sheet-iron plates or disks averaging from .010 to .040 thick and 
10 to 100 inches in diameter. In many of the best armatures the 
disks are produced by punching the centre hole, key slq^s and 
notches, or winding slots, simultaneously at one stroke of the 
press. The small sizes are thus produced in dies, while th^ 
larger ones are produced in sections or segments of as large 
size as it is possible to procure iron for. In the cheap and 
inferior armatures the disks are first punched from plain sheets; 
the punching of the centre holes and the key slots is a second 
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operation, after which the disks are assembled on shafts, the 
outside turned to the required diameter, and the slots milled on 
^ univer^ inilling-machine. 

]\^i^*^nes and dies used for cutting and perforating armature 
disks segments differ according to the size and shape and 
number or quantity required. There are in general use four 
methods for cutting armature disks. On the size and quantity 
of disks desired depends the practical value of each. 
j^'Oisks of very large diameters, or those required in relatively 
small lots, are usually first cut plain by shearing the outside cir- 
cle and dSjterward the inner circles on circular shearing machines 
of the type|shown in Pig. 534. As shown, the lower cutter is in 
an angular position relatively to the upper, so as to permit the 
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making of as clean a cut on the inside as on the outside. Disks 
cut in this manner are afterward notched on an automatic notch- 
ing machine of the type shown in Fig. 636. A plain blanking 
or nothing punch and die are located in the press portion at the 
left and a circular disk clamped between the two pads of the 
jndexing and revolving the mechanism at the right. The index- 
ing is entirely automatic, the spacing and number of notches in 
a disk depending on the arrangement of the gearing. 

In this machine the adjustment for different diameters is 
made by simply turning the hand -wheel shown. The adjust- 



ment for different numbers of notches is effected by means of 
the change gears shown, instead of a pawl and index-plate devij 
as is usually employed. Each set of gears can be arrant 
answer for three different numbers of notches. The indeJ 
is effected by means of a Geneve” stop movemenwlmt abso- 
lute correct indexing is assured by the use of a upitive cam- 
actuated locking device for the indexing arbor. ^ 


5 devi^L 
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In connection with the punch and die used in a machine of 
this type a spring strippej* is used, so as to leave a clear space 
above the die ; making it easier to introduce a new disk, and at 
the same time provide for holding the disk under pressur^ when 
the notch is being punclied. This, consequently, obviates the 
necessity of using a clanii)ing plate over the centre of the disk^ 



Fig. m. FIG. 537. 


When disks of the polyphase motoi‘ type, having holes or 
notches X)^iiHdied in the inner jieriphery, ai’e required to be 
notched in a machine of this type, it is necessary to do the 
notching before the large inner circle is removed, as its suiface 
is needed for carrying the disks in notching. In such disks one 
or two small holes are previously punched in that portion of 
them that is afterward cut away, in ordm* to ser\ e as guides in 
the notching and centre-liole iiiinching oj^erations. 

The kind of disks which are of moderate diameter and most 
frequently required in large quantities are those used for street- 





FIG. 539. 


Ff(J. 540. 


Liot' To produce tlu^m powerful power qiresses are used. 
These pulses arc equipped with dies so constructed and arranged 
that the im^e of the disk with its key-slot, and the outside with 
its notches, arc cut simultaneously at one stroke, as shown in 
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Fig. 540. This method constitutes the quickest, most accunite, 
and economical way of manufacturing armature disks hi large 
quantities. The presses in which siicli dies as are necessary for 
such ^ork are used, are proidded with knock-out attachments 
which discharge the scraji and the disks so tliat they lie loosely 
•on top of the dies, thus allowing of their easy rtmioval. 

In regard to the power-] )res8es used for disk punching, it may 
be stated that tlie requirements of armatures for electric work 




have led to the constructfion of presses which differ in points 
from those used for other styles of sheet-metal working. As it 
is always essential to have the outside and inside exactly concen- 
tric, so that all not ches in the disks shall coincide perfectly with 




one another when assembled in ^^coi-es,^^ it- has been found j 
adopt (lies whi(*h, ])y btiing cut simultaneously, elii| 
inaccuracii^s which are well nigh unavoidable wlnm tl^cutting 
is done in two or moi’e operations. In many cases, mii notches 
and key-seats are also ])unched at the same time. r To accom- 
plish these results in one operation, dies of great accuracy are 
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required, which, in addition to the cutting parts, must be 
equipped with ‘^knock-out” pads that will automatically deliver 
the punched disks and scrap from within the dies. The dies 
used in these methods of producing the disks are kn^n as 
^‘compound dies,” and are usually built up in sections which 
have been hardened, ground, and lapx>ed to size. However, not 
infrequently, they are made in the usual manner, but the results 
are not so accurate. These compound dies are very expensive, 
costing all the way from $150 to $1,000 each. Fig. 543 shows 
plans of a compound punch and die. As a rule these compound 
dies are used in presses provided with upper and lower die 
knock-outs, thus obviating the necessity of the strippers in the 
dies. The die sections are located in a steel casting. The rings 
are of tool steel, carefully and accurately worked out, hardened 
and ground to size, while the remaining ones are left soft. The 
dark sections in the figure indicate t.he cutting parts. 

As the installation of the above-described method entails a 
great deal of expense and can be adox)ted economically only 
where disks are required in large, steady quantities, it is at once 
apparent that the dies would be too costly to use for producing 




^ in small lots. For this reason another method is in vogue, 
'"^hod consists of cutting out simultaneously the plain out- 
the hole, as shown in Fig. 536, and then punching the 
notchesten a notching press. By this method a perfectly con- 
centric l^nk is produced ready to be notched. As by this 
method the outside notches are cut separately, the power of the 
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presses in which the work is done is equal to much larger diame- 
ters than those used in the method before described. 

In producing very large disks there is a great deal of scrap, 
but t§is scrap is* prevented from going to waste altogether by 
being worked over into disks of smaller size. Prom the inside 
•scrap, the projections corresponding to the key notches are re- 



moved by forcing the disk through a circular trimming die which 
punches the centre hole at the same time, and thus no great 
waste of stock is entailed. 

In manufacturing armature segments in very large quantities 
the outside and the holes are usually cut simultaneously in dies 
in which the stripping of the scrap and the segments from them 
is entirely automatic, for both the upper and lower sections. A 
press specially designed and used for this class of work is shown, 



holes up to 354 inches long, can be done on a press ^this sort. 
However, most segments of large size are first puncl^ plain and 
the notching and perforating are done in succeeding operations. 
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When the plain segment blanks are not produced in dies, a 
circular shear of the same typo as that used for disk cutting is 
used ; it being equipped with a segment-cutting attachment, as 
shown in Fig. 545. 1 

III Fig. 546 we have a side view of an armature-segment 
notching press. The segment-notching attachment on this ma- 
chine allows of handling segments having a radius of from 36 to 
96 inches and uj) to 36 inches in length. The manner in which 



the’; 


notcfe 
0 


are notched is as follows: The segment to be 
clamped in a holder at the forward end of a long 
nd is traversed across the die face by means of an 
lj|f. "instchanism and change gears similar to those on the 
L ^ - X * notehing press ; when the segment is notched all 
aruunSr^ outside or inner edge as required, the press stops 
automatical^. After the operator releases a hand lever the seg- 
ment may boW'eturned to its original position and removed from 
the press. 




CHAPTER XXVIIL 


• The Manufacture of Accurate Sheet-Metal Parts in 

the Sub-Press. 

THE HlIJMniESS. 


The great increase in the inannfactiire of innumerable small 
machines of i)recision which are made nj) almost entirely of sheet- 
metal parts, together with the increasing demand for cheap but 



Fig. 648. 


accurate watches, clocks, time recorders, meters, < 'pRbmeters, 
and other articles, the utility of which depends Q^irely upon 
their precision, has created a demand for accurat(>^resses, dies. 
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feeding devices, and automatic arrangements witli which to pro- 
duce sheet-metal parts in endless repetition with their complete 
interchangeability assured. For the production of such parts, 
dies of great accuracy, together with feeding devices whiA are 
positive in action, and the sub-press are necessary. ^ 

Sub-presses are distinctly different from the other machines 
which are used for the usual or ordinary lines of sheet-metal * 
work, in that they are made so as to form component parts of 
the dies, and that they are used almost exclusively for the deli- 
cate dies which are required in the economic manufacture of 
parts of the kind used in the machines, devices, etc., enumerated 
above. 

UTILITY OF THE SUB PRESS NOT GENERALLY 
UNDERSTOOD. 

Notwithstanding the extensive use to which the sub-press and 
its accurately made dies have been i)ut, its use and the making 
of the dies for it are not understood by superintendents, fore- 
men, and tool -makers of sheet-metal goods establishments as they 
should be. Thus the more extensive use of these tools has been 
interdicted. Were the case otherwise, and the utility of the sub- 
press and the making of its dies more generallj" understood, there 
would be less worry and more satisfaction in the accomplishment 
of results which, in many establishments, are at present being 
attained by means which are now obsolete. In view of this state 
of affairs 1 feel that complete descriptions of the sub-press, and 
how to use it and its dies, will be of great value to all engaged 
i!^the maimfacture of accurate sheet-metal parts, articles, or 

' IINCIPAL USE OF THE SUB-PRESS. 

Jsipal use to which the sub-press is put, is for the 
I j of sheet-metal parts which, because of their unusual 
hve to be produced in dies which cut the outside and 

S vell as any perforations, simultaneously, or at least 
> compound die. By the use of the sub-press and 
es the finest work may be accomplished with ease, 
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as the dies may always be kept fkiely adjusted for the work; 
while the enlinement will be perfect, and thus the possibility of 
shearing will be entirely eliminated. 



VS. LONGEVITY OF THE 8UB-PEES8. 


• In regard to the cost of a sub-press and a pair of dies for pro- 
ducing an intricate shect-nietal part, the first outlay is consider- 
able; but then this is regally all the cost, as the construction of 
the press is su(*Ii that no damage can be done to it while it is 
being set up or run in the power-press; while the dies for it 
require but little repairs outside of an occasional grinding of the 
faces. When it is stated that from 50,000 to 100,000 perfectly 
interchangeable blanks may be cut and pierced in a sub-press 
without grinding the punch and die faces, the accuracy and long- 
evity of the tools may be imagined. 


HOW TO CONSTEIJOT A SUB-PEESS. 

In order to be able to construct a sub-press or a set of dies 
for it the tool-maker must be both skilled and accurate, and must 
use great judgment; possessing these qualities he may, by care- 
fully digesting the following described methods, be sui^e of suc- 
cess. 

Fig. 548 shows in vertical section and Fig. 549 in plan, a 
sub-press such as is used in all watch, meter, and cyclometer 
factories. The sub-press consists of the stand 1, the i>lunger 2, 
the base 3, the nut 4, to tighten the babbit lining, and the hook 
nut 5, which connects the power-press plunger with the plunger ^ 
2 of the sub-press. The stand 1 is (he first part machined, 
is faced and bored on the? bottom, and then the barn^ 'H*^ 
and recessed to suit a flange by means of which the p^^\i 
centred at one end for babbitting. The stand is th(^^ req^i^ 
be drilled and tapped for the fillister head-screws, bf| whih*^ 
which it is fastened to the base. These screws are'\e 
to fasten the stand to a special lathe-chuck, by meansS 
it is bored 3 degrees, taper-faced on the other end, then 
turned for the adjusting nut, but not threaded until^he stand 
has been babbitted. The stand having been bored is then Set 
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up in the shaper or key setter, and four grooves are planed in the 
inside, parallel with the taper, to i)i‘event the babbitt lining from 
turning. 

We now rough-turn the plunger 2, back-rest it, and th(^ bore 
it for the punch piston ; after which it can be threaded ftr the 

nut 5. Tins nut should be made 
of machinery steel, and have twcf 
flats milled on it at o o, so as to 
be able to remove it from the 
j>l linger. With this nut well 
screwed down the plunger should 
be l/urned to within about .005 
in(‘h of the finixsh sizi^ and then 
finished by grinding, making sure 
to liave it perf(H*tly pui*allel; 
after which it should be placed in 
the miller vice, and four grooves 
milled in it, being surcs to have 
tlH‘. miller vii'.e exactly in line; if 
the vice is slightly ^^out^^ a. twist- 
ing motion will occur in the 
idunger when in o|)eration iii the 
lU'css, and this will, of course, 
spoil the dies. Now we di*aw-file 
the 1)1 linger, using No. 2 emery 
stick, which wall give better re- 
sults than a lile, and then all is 
leady for the babbitting. We 
giit the babbit at the right heat, 
pour it, and allow it to rise 
about i inch above the top of the 
stand. 

lias the stand has cooled enough to liandle, the plun- 
®\)e forced dow n far enough to allow the babbitt to be 
^liquared off on the end, and the thread cut on the end 
of thes^|rKl or nut 4. Now' remove the plunger from the stand, 
and locat^the stand in the lathe again ; then cut a spiral oil 
groove of aoout 1-inch pitch in the babbitt lining. The stand 
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and plunger should now be secured in the power-press, and 
pumped, using plenty of oil, and tightening down the nut occa- 
sionally so as to get a good bearing. It must be watched at this 
stage, ^11 order tliat excessive friction may not heat the babbitt 
lining* ifficient to cause it to swell, and thus destroy the stand. 
Now reface the stand in the lathe, and face the bottom and bore 
fhe seat about 2 degrees taper to fit over the taper boss on the 



base. The plunger may now be removed from tiie stand, back- 
rested, and recessed for the dies. The base can then be located 
on the face-plate of a lathe — having jiriivioiisly planed the bot- 
tom — and the boss turned o degrees taper to suit the stand; also 
recess it for the dii^s and lower stripiH*.r, after whicli it can be 
drilled and counter-bored, and then doweled to secure the per- 
fect alignment of the two S(3ctions. 

SPlTTINCf AND WORKING A SUB-PR RSS. 

\ 

The sub-press can be worked in almost any powe,^',^ 
suitable space. However, usually, a special press is 
purpose, as a short stroke and a stiff arch-framed pim*^^ 
the requirements; Fig. 549 shows a press of this 

To set a sub-press, simidy slii^ it into jdace, as jg **'^*^^ 

549, by sliding the steel neck of the plunger into the m* 
hook, and then locate the hold-dniwn clamps into thM^pIaces 
and tighten the screws or nuts, thus fastening the^ib-press 

firmly to the bed of the power-press or bolster plates The dies 
30 
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may now be set and all is ready <x) proceed with the punching. 
The changing of a sub-press is very quickly done, as no special 
skill is required. There are several different styles of sub-press 
frames; the most common is the round barred-arch shape; An 
overhang pattern is often used. For the very largest^lfe^ork, 
such as clock or time-regisier frame backs, a four-pillar sub- 
press, which cuts quite large blanks fiom sto(jk as thick as 
inch, is used. The manner in which the imnching in a sub- 
press is done must not be confounded with ordinary punching, 
as it is done in a dihVnent manner. As a rule three or more 
operations are poj'formed at one stroke of the press— that is, cut- 
ting ihe outside, cutting the centre, perforating the blank, and 
lettering it all at (nicc^. The stock to be punched is securely 
ludd between fh(‘ st i ipper jdates and i)ads; tlnis the die is com- 
pound; thus the mental is straightened and held peitectly flat 
while being woiked upon, and each and evmy })iece ])roduced is 
an exact counterpai t of the one i)reviously cut. 


ACTION OF Till] L)TK8— FEEDING OF THE METAL. 


In the j)roduction of the most accurab^ classes of work in the 
sub-i)ress, the punch does not enter the die i>roj)er, but descends 
within a shade of its fac<% thus parting tin*, blank 1‘rom the stock, 
and no more ; the strippers flatten its edges out sciuarc. It must 
be undtu’stood, thougli, that the di<‘, and puncli faces must be 
perfectly flat and without any shear in OT’d(u* for the w^ork to be 
produced accurately; for this reason a stiff, w(*ll-iiiade juess is 
re(piired. Because, of coustmeting the dies in this nuinner their 
ngevity 7 <*igi*ea,tly extendcHl, as the punches merely passthrough 
j-ativedy soft stock and not in and out of the hardened 
V* a would shear and wear them quite rapidly. Never, 
0 circumstances, allow the punches to miter the dies, as 

P‘iil the tools in a short time, 
in SK„ 

^ sub-press is a small, conA’cnient machine in itself, 
and punches always in perfect alignment, with no 
possibiM^^ of fitting out of order, it is always set ready for work 
and all cH* nces of bad or inaccurate work are eliminated. While 
the first cost' of this little machine is large, in the long ruu it ia 
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the cheapest die tliat. cun be devised for the accumte and rapid 
production of perfectly interchangeable sheet-nietal parts. It is 
this little tool that has made possible the manufacture of the 
doll A watch.” 

Eo* feeds, or other automatic feeding appliances, are often 
added to the presses in which these sub-press tools are used. As 
ftie articles cut are forced back into their place in the stock from 
which they were punched by the strii)i)ers in the dies, the ineta. 
stock is kept straight and it is punched and ncciirately fed along 
under the dies at a very high speed, from 75 to 130 i)unchings 
per minute being producc^d. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


IBngraving:, Sinking, Constructing, and Using Die& 
for Medals, Jewelry, Coins, and Art Goods. 

WOHKMAK VS. ARTIST. 

Thk cutting and engraving of steel dies for the embossing of 
medals, jewelry, and line sheet-metalwork is an art by itself — an 
art which, besides requiring mechanical skill and a knowledge 
of the use of metal-working tools, requires a natural talent for 
that kind of work and the possession of thati artistic ability tliat 
comes from the lov e of things beautiful. Without that ability 
the die-sinker is nun'ely a workman, and will be incapable of 
originality: it is the talent that makes the artist. However, to 
those who are already skilled in the art of die-making and who 
possess to a certain extent the ability to duplicate designs, this 
chapter will i)rove greatly instructive; while to those less gen- 
erously endowcMl the information contained herein will heli> them 
to progress further. 

EISTGRAVING a hob for sinking a medal DIB. 

In making the dies for medals, etc., the most api)roved prac- 
tice is as follows: Takijig a blank ready to be cut, Fig. 551, we 
face dead smooth and then cither copper it with a solu- 
-.sulphate of copx>er or give it a thin coat of zinc white 
it to dry. We sketch the medallion portion on this 
-^ is in Fig. 552, and cut aw'ay to the necessary depth all 
^ sections until a perfect silhouette of the figure is ex - 
!^^s in Fig. 553. After this the coarser details are cut in, 
lall chisels, ritlles, and gravers, and boldly rounding all 
portim^ which are to appear thus, as shown in Fig. 554. The 
last auu most j>articular part of the work is to engrave and chase 
in the fine ai'tistic details until the work appears finished, as in 

468 
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Fig. 556. The for sinking the die for the face of the 

medal is thus made. 

flAKING DIES POE EMBOSSING JEWBLEY. 

^ III the making of dies for the embossing of jewelry the usual 
practice consists of working out the sample first to the shape re- 
quired, after which it should be soldered to the end of the piece 
of steel which is to form the punch. These pieces of steel are 
usually kept on hand and arc turned to inches diameter and 



Fig. 654. FIG. 556. 


are about 5 inches long, with the small end bevelled to a size just 
large enough to cover the sample. Aftcu* the samjile has been 
soldered to the end of the i>unch blank the outline of the templet 
is carefully and accurately worked out on the end of tlie punch 
by the best means available ; the bench miller will prove the liest 
means to adopt for doing this part of the work. Carry out the 
outline to a distance of about ih inch from the face of tlie -4 
punch ; then take the punch to tlie shaper and carry the 
the length of the iiunch; tapering it to run out about \ 
from the face. After this carefully file and finish 
round, so that the end of the punch will have the perf|^^^" iltu| 
of the sample. The sample may now be removed anv' 
of the punch shaped as the finished article is to api>ear.??! ^^® 

This shaping requires a little exercise of the artist .i 
but it is not very difficult if gone at with a little thojight and 
system. The systematic method would be to coat the end of the 
punch with copperas solution, and scribe a line completely 
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around the punch a disiaiute from the end face equal to the thick- 
'uess of the finished article. 

The dies are usually mad(^ of round annealed stock, iurned 
to inches diameter, the ends faced to about i inch thi4«, and 
the face into which the impression is to be struck finished to 
a very high polish, ^"^ot slightest scratch is permissibl« 
upon the face of either puncJi or die. This Ixnng done, take the 
liunch — which we will now <*all “master^’ punch — and the die 
blank, to either a scj‘ew-pj*ess or drop-press, set both in tlieir 
respe(*five places, and when all is in readiness, carefully clean 
both and oil vei y slightly with oily fingers. All being finnly 
fixed in i)Ositioii, th<^ impression is jiow made. If a screw-x)ress 
is used a few strong blows will Ixi necessary, and if a drop-pr(\ss 
estimate about the proper height from which to drop the weight 
with the surfa(ie to annealed jneci', which will soon teach one 
about how much is nec(\ssary.to strike a given depth, liaise the 
weight and let fall, catching the weight before a second blow can 
be struck. The result of this will be a clean-tnit im j)rc!Ssion, with 
the original polish of surface almost i^erfectly i)res(^rved but car- 
ried down into the blank. Of course the metal will be thrown 
up around tlie impression, and this can b(5 faced off in either a 
lathe or a shaper, since it is m^cessary to strike a little deeper 
than required because of the edges being rounded. The die is 
now marked, etc., and hardened, using something to insure its 
coming out of this process clean, and then the impression is pol- 
ished out. It is very nec^essaiy for work of this kind that the 
dies, etc., be highly polished, and esi)ecially so when working 
jold-filled stock, for the smoother the work comes from these 
buffing wall be necessary to bring it to a finish. 

* ' either Yienna lime or fulminate of iron 

excellent results. Chuck a round stick — orange wood 
, f^'^'^ed-lathe or drill-press. Shape the end with a file 
if^^^^^^^iing, and use either of these preparations with water. 

linie is cleaner, fulminate of iron gives the most sat- 
k’ results. We now^ have a die ready for business, and 
when thl!^ becomes worn large from use, which it surely will do 
in time, another die can be struck from our master punch. 

After a punch has been found to give the results sought for, 
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it is a very good plan to strike olF several dies at one time, 
especially if manufacturing anything like this in large quanti- 
ties, as there is a gritty surface to annealed pieec^s which will 
soon ear out a die, and the form of the piece being changed, 
will, in a greater or lesser degree, affect subsequent operations. 

^Tt is a good plan also to strike off one die deeper than is in regu- 
lar use, finish, and reserve as a master die. Tliis would then 
make it possible to reproduce tin's punch also if by accident or 
otherwise it became damaged or lost. 

To produce a ininch from the master die w(^ must, of course, 
use an annealed blank turned up as before and shai)ed to tlie 
imin-ession in the die. This can well Ixi done by laying out the 
outlines on the end of tlie ])unch blank, shape it accordingly in 
the bench miller, and file it to about tln^ desired shape. Placx^ 
the master die and punch blank into the die, though not hard. 
IS'ow remove the i)unch and ease off all s])ots showing contact. 
Kcplace punch blank and rc^jxat. until nearly the exact form has 
been taken, then ease off the sides slightly, polish highly, and 
return to the piess for a finishing blow. The object of this is to 
work the punch nearly to 8hai)e, and to fit the die so that in tln^ 
finishing blow the first, contact will be in lh(^ bottom of the im- 


pression. The metal seems to flow into the die better where con- 
tact is at first, and should there be a scaatch oj* other sharp 
indentation, it cannot be rounded out. It is also interesting to 
note that if a drop of oil gets pocketed in the bottom, this oil 
will prevent the die being filled out, no matter what x)ressui’e is 
exerted, so that th<^ rule seems to be for either the X)unch or the 


die: ^^Let there be no scratches or dents in either surface; i^olislf' 
highly; keei) the surfaces clean from grit, etc., and 
slightly with slightly oiled fingers, and rubbed on* 

o ditm 

Finish the tai^er i^art of the punch in the shai^er a’ " J\s 

iC rcQ* ' 

already exi)lained. Polish, harden, and finish as usui: /^mn 

Quite contrary to what might be expected by maV . 
small dies in this manner does not induce strains suffi^ - 


of any serious consequence, and I dare say that witK- 

steel there is no more chance of loss than by the meth '/<! of first. 


heating before striking the impression. In fact, an experienced 


man almost never loses a die. 
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When not in use the master punch and master die should be 
coated with vaseline and stored away in a vault or other safe 
place. If preferred, these tools can be packed in powdered lime, 
same as polished spring wire is packed, to preserve the (polish, 

OHASIKG THIMBLE, CAKE, WHIP, ANTD UMBEBLL4 

MOIINTI^^GS. 

The small indentations on the end of a thimble, cane, whip, 
and umbrella mountings, are embossed with knuel wheels where 
the design will permit. Very fine work is hand-chased, which 
is performed by filling the articles with lead and afterward driv- 
ing the thin metal into the lead with chasing tools, the latter 
being a small, blunt chisel of proper shape to fit the designs or 
ornaments wanted. 

MODELimi INTRICATE DTE PATTERNS. 

The modeling of intricate die i)atterns is accomplished in 
different ways, according to the nature of the work ; carving in 
wood, moulding in plaster, moulding from modeller's wax,^^ 
or moulding in gelatin. The once most common method, but 
now wellnigh obsolete, was that of carving in wood. For large, 
bold designs the plaster cast is the best. First a rough outline 
of the work is formed from freshly mixed plaster. After this 
has set it is cut or carved into the desired form by keeping it 
moist and using sharp wooden or brass tools ; steel tools will not 
do, as they rust rapidly. In some cases modellers make their 
irst model of clay, then make a plaster or gelatin mould from 
jf ?v^<^sting ; and lastly a reproduction of the original model 
cast. 

•« \ 

, •' GELATIK MOULDS. 

ja.’. 

a clay model has been made audit is designed to repro- 
l^^l^elatin, soak the best white glue in cold water for 
twen!||[l ‘iur hours, drain off all the water, and melt the soaked 
glue in a water- jacketed kettle, bringing it to the thickness which 
will give it the consistency of soft-rubber when cold. To pre- 
vent the gelatin from sticking, moisten the model with a mixt- 
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ure of common soap and lard oil. Pour the glue upon the 
model, the latter being incased in a lead or board box ; allow the 
mould to cool for about twelx e hours, and then separate the cast 
from file model by gently nipping around the edges of it. If 
the model has two surfaces from which casts are to be made, a 
•thread should be attached to the back and extended out of the 
mould at both ends, so that it may be used for cutting open the 
mould and removing the model after the mould has cooled. 

Another good recipe for a gelatin mould is the following; 
Dissolve 20 jwts of fine gelatin in 100 jiarts of hot water, and 
add one-half i)art of tannin and the same amounti of rock candy. 
A mould made of glue or gelatin only will become more durable 
if a solution of bichromate of jiotash and water is poured over it 
and the mould afterward exposed to the sun. , Use one part of 
bichromate to ten parts of water. Always lemember to oil all 
models before covering them with glue or gelatin, otherwise you 
will fail to secure a good mould and may warp the model. 


USE OF MODELLER'S WAX.'^ 


To make impressions of dies in which the designs are very 
elaborate, or composed of very fine lines and curves, use ^‘mod- 
eller’s wax.” To make this wax, lake two parts of beeswax to 
one part of bay berry wax ; dissolve and mix well and then spread 
it over the face of the die while warm, first moistening the face 
of the die with strong soap water to prevent sticking. To secure 
an impression of a large, bold design, use “dentist’s jilaster,” 
mixing it with water until about as thick as molasses. It will 
be necessary to work fast, as the plaster will set quickly. Wipe 
the face of the die with lard oil and common soap solut; :x-vjpd 
then spread the plaster over the die, running it from 
After the plaster has set, heat the die slightly and ’ " X i 

for about twenty minutes, after which rap the edgci * , iSn 

while 

until the impression separates from it. In pouring ^ 
allowing it to flow from side to side will prevent the, 
of air bubbles in the depressions. The further excli*-' air 
may be ensured by paddling or churning the plaster. As plaster 
shrinks considerably in drying, it will be necessary to remove the 
cast from the model as soon as it becomes dry. 
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As a rule, no matter liow carefully plaster castiug is done, 
some defects will ai)pear in the casts, which will have to be 
patched. Wait until they are thoroughly dry and cold and then 
scrape the damaged surfaces before patching. 

DIES FOE FOEMIWI LAEGE ORNAMEKTAL 
AETICLE8. 

The dies used for Imiidiug and forming large ornamental arti- 
cles of sheet metal are usually cast iron. Very little work is 
done on such dies, as they are cast from a carefully i)repared 
model, a fac simile of the article to be formed, using it as a pat- 
tern and working out the die surfaces in a manner similar to the 
moulding of a i^attern in sand. Drop dies are often made in 
this way, and from these steel dies are dropped, producing them 
to almost the coriect finished sha])e, thus disj)ensmg with con- 
siderable difficult filing, chipx)ing, and graving. 


WATEE, OR FLUID DIES. 

All kinds of hollow ware, such as lamj> bodies, artistic toilet 
cases, match safes such as shown in Fig. 55G, silver and Britan- 
nia ware and ornamental soft brass shapes, are produced in 




Fig. 656. 


"^|j(jtct reproductions of chased work by means of the 
of the type shown in Fig. 557. The ‘‘die^^ con- 
sists of a hinged mould having the desired decorations cut on the 
inside. These moulds are usually cast from carefully carved 
models and are then finished and touched up until all fine details 
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are sharp and distinct. A special close-grained cast iron is nec- 
essary for such moulds. In use, the mould or^^die^Ms placed 
under the press and the shell to be swelled and decorated is filled 
with J'^ater and enclosed within it. A plunger fitted to the ram 
of the press, and fitting the opening in the top of the mould 
, tightly, descends and causi^s the confined fluid to swell out the 
metal into the designs in the mould. This is a very economic 
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way of producing decorated hollow ware, and is used almost to 
the exclusion of all other methods in the large silverware estab- 
lishments. To produce very plain figures, swells and sliapes in 
soft metals, a pierce of soft-rublxu' is used as a swelling agent, 
the plunger compressing it on the descent. 

COMBINATION DJER FOB EMBOSSED WORK. 

Flat, stamped, (embossed, or rais(Hl sheet -metal articles are 
usually drawn and stamped up in a first operation and ti iyinytMl 
afterward in a i>lain trimming-die. Sometimes, wh ‘‘-re- 
signs are simple or shallow, the articles are prodi- 
operation in a combination drawing and tunbossing 
not done as a rule, as the metal is ai)t to draw' a. 
equally, and thus the finding of a blank which will d. 
fectly without fins or rough edges is very difficult. 
two operations are combined in a progressive die, in which the 
metal is first stamped and drawn, or vice versa^ and then fed 
along and trimmed or blanked out. 
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MAKING AND SINKING EMBOSSING DIES. 

lu the making of embossing dies several methods ape in 
vogue. Sometimes both dies are made of steel, or one om steel 
and one of copper or brass, or one of hard bronze and one of 
soft brass, while for very large work of bold designs one die is* 
made of cast iron and the other of brass. 

In making vSteel dies for striking up gold, silver, and other 
valuable metals the first operation consists in carefully anneal- 
ing the blank which is to form the master die or hob,” and then 
getting a dead smooth finish on the face, which is then cut and 
engraved and cut until an exact reproduction of the required de- 
sign is raised on it. Careful engraving and scraping and giving 
the proper amount of draft and radius to certain points will be 
necessary in order to obviate the tendency of the metal to cut 
apart while being worked; this will be most likely to occur 
where perpendicular lines or surfaces are presented. After hav- 
ing finished and polished all imrtions of the design the* ‘hob” 
may be hardened and drawn to a deep straw temper. We now 
have a master die or **hob” with which to sink the other die. 
This **hob ” is fitted to the ram of the press or of the drop ham- 
mer, whichever it is to be used in. 

We Jiow secure another annealed blank, and carefully finish 
the top and bottom. The master die is secured in the press ram 
and the blank is placed directly under it. Both faces of the dies 
are oiled and the master die is forced into the soft face of the 
blank until a perfect impression of every detail and line in the 
master die appears. This will require much time and i>atience, 

f n(icessary to remove the blank several times and cut 
.^Wnrplus metal thrown up. After the necessary amount 
^ ^ has been given the sunken die, and all points are 
^.'an be trimmed, faced and hardened, and tempered. 

^ e a brass, bronze, or copper ** force ” is then struck 
used in place of the master die in the production of 
\)ie aftiill^ desired. If many dies of the same kind are to be 
made, such as for coins, a number of sets are sunk from the mas- 
ter die, which is kept for that purpose alone; thus the exact 
duplication of the design is assured in all the dies. For coins. 
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of course, both dies aie of steel. In coin dies the date, whidi 
changes from year to year, is stamped in by hand after the im- 
pression of the master die or *^hob ” has been struck. 

Id using a master die for making impressions the surfaces of 
the ^‘*mb and the blank should be kept well oiled and the press 
should be turned very slowly by hand. By keeping the master 
die for making impressions only, exact duplicates of the worn- 
out dies may be produced, this being not possible by any other 
method, as no engraver <*>an exactly duplicate his work by hand. 

When making very large steel dies by the method described 
above it will be found necessary to drop the blank hot. Heat 
the blank to a cherry red, drop the master die, remove the blank, 
remove the scale, trim and work out the surplus stc)ck, and then 
re-drop cold. A perf(*(*.t imi)ressiou will be produced in this 
manner. 

BRONZE, BRASB, AND COPPER DIES. 

The making of bronze, bniss, or copper dies for embossing 
thin, soft sheet metal in shallow designs and shapes is usually 
accomplished by first casting from wooden or modelled patterns, 
and then taking a plaster cast of this, from which a mould or 
matrix is secured which is carefully scrai>ed and polished. This 
matrix should be of hard bi'assor bronze, and llu^ mould of much 
softer metal, so that it may be forc<‘d or dropi)ed into it until a 
perfect imi)ression appears. It w ill be found in dies of this kind 
that the surfaces wdll wear surj)risingly long, as they become 
hard and tough through the dro])])ing ])r<K*ess. 

It must always be remembered that in all kinds of engraved 
dies a feature of great importance in their making is the neces- 
sity of cutting deeper all depressions and fissures, so as to leave 
all the higher portions in a i)osition to perfectly STi>^ ';^'^ind 
polished. This is to prevent the marring or splitting t^d ^^diipm- 
bossed side of the article. le 

For the production of ornamental tinware and ’ w^hih ^ 
in which the ornamentation is coarse and bold, cast-i -e is 
brass or hard babbitt moulds are used. These dies r 
labor or skill to produce, as the plaster casts or moulds for the 
dies can be relieved in all deep places, and thus it is not neces- 
sary to rout out the brass mould afterward. 
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When the article required to be embossed is very deep, or 
where the designs and ornamentation are much raised, it will be 
necessary to accomplish the embossing with two sets of dies. 
One set — the first — will have to be supplied with blank-hcjders 
and a die having a rough outline of the required design. In this 
die the metal will be drawn from between the blank -holders and 
into the die, and a crude impression of the required design will 
be given it. The article should then be annealed and struck up 
X)erfectly in a finishing die. Not infrequently it will be found 
necessary to use three, or even four, sets of dies to accomplish 
the desii’ed results in articles which aj‘e excessively deep. Trays, 
salvers, pict ure frames and j)lat(‘S having ornamental borders not 
too close to their edges, or circular articles with central raised 
designs, can be blanked out and stamped or mnbossed in a com- 
bination die in a single-action press, the die being equipped with 
a spring buffer and a blank-holder ring, or in a double-action die 
in a double -action press. Shallow shells, boxes or covers, either 
circular or rectangular in shai>e, can be blanked, drawn, formetl, 
and embossed or panelled in a triple-action die in a double -action 
press eqiiipi)ed with an automatic lower punch slide. 

To fit the shanks of the embossing dies, upi)er and lower, or 
to turn th(^ outsides, clami> the punch or force and die to- 
gether, and then machine as if one piece ; thus the perfect align- 
ment of the embossing faces with each other when the die is in 
use will be assured. 

Although for years spoons, forks, and embossed metal handles 
were produced under the drop hammer, this method has now be- 
come almost obsolete, as the imiirovements in heavy automatic 
presses and feeding devices for such has made their use for the 
of such articles quite general. These machines pro- 
/md better work witli less wear on the dies than the 
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I?he Modern Art of Swaging, Swaging Machines, and 
the Cold Swaging Process. 


THE HAMMER 

Man’s first tool in shaping metal was the hammer, and with 
the advancement in appliances, during the centuries, the ham- 
mer has continued to hold its jdac^e. In modern metal working 
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the hammer is supreme. Its form, it is true, is changed from 
time to time, but whether the hand tool or the imwer-drivt^n 
hammer is considered, the principles underlying its 
the same. ' 

The simplicity and efi'ectiveness of the hammer h whik*^** A 
been excelled in any other tool, nor even ef^ualled. 
metal be worked liot or cold, the hammer is the king 
Xot only does the hammer produce a vast amount of work with 
a small expenditure of force, but it gives to the metal rpialities 

which can be obtained in no other way. Strength, rigidity, 
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solidity, and increased elasticity are all gained under tlie ham- 
jher, while in the 'cases of iron and steel a surface hardness is 
secured which cannot be produced in any other manner. 

SWAGING AND HAMMERING. f 

Swaging, however performed, is only a kind of hammering 
The early smiths, it may be supposed, in the very infancy of the 
race — certainly long before the dawn of history — observed in 
working the metals with which they were a(*quainted, that the 
face of the hammer always left its impression when a blow was 
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struck. Any irregnJai ity in tlie face of the hammer left a cor- 
responding mark on the metal struck. To this fact, undoubt- 
edly, does modern metal working owe both the art of swaging 
and the art of die sinking, drop forging, ajid embossing, for the 
fundamental principle in each is that of making a special face 
for the hammer and another for the anvil. 

These special fa(*(is for the hammer and the anvil arc given 
the form which it is desired to impress u]>ou the metal, which is 
to be struck between them. If tin*! piece of nn'tal which is to be 
worked is, for example, cylindrical in form, the face of each, 
the hammer and the anvil, is hollowed out, the dex^ression being 
given the required shai^e or design. The metal worked between 
them is then forced by the blows aj)plied into the hollows of the 
t®^**¥||es, thus taking on the desired shape. 

it may be sui)X)osed that the lirst swaging, crude though 
^ ,;.vc been, was performed between a hammer with a de- 
in 'I^n its face and an sluyU with a corresponding indenta- 
^uP^is i^robable that it was not very long before the early 
smiths recognized the further fact that a great gain would be 
made in such work by separating the sx^ecial faces from the ham- 
mer and the anvil, respectively. The hammer, therefore, was 
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a^iu made smooth and heated to be^t^nek against a special pi^e 
of metal or false face, to which one-half of the required form 
had been given. The anvil, instead of being hollowed out ac- 
cordift^g to the design of swaging to be done, was made a large 
solid clock, heavy enough to resist the hardest blows, and pro- 
vided with means to receive and hold a second special face, the 
counterpart of that against which the hammer would be struck. 
What are now known as swaging tools or dies resulted. All that 
has been accomplished since has related to means of holding tools 
to be operated, to miians of imparting the necessary blows, and 
to methods of controlling and guiding the work. In the follow- 
ing the matter is a compilation from information kindly fur- 
nished the author by the Excelsior Needle Company, of Toi’- 
rington. Conn., manufacturer of the Dayton swaging machine, 
and the te(*linieal journal Machinery, 

Strange to SJiy, the ordinary dictionaries, in defining swage 
ill the sense of a swaging tool, take into account only one of a 
pail- as commonly used and as above described. One definition, 
for example, is as follows: A tool having face of a given shape, 
the counterpart of which is imparted to the object against which 
it is forcibly impressed. When used ... it is either placed 
on the anvil so as to imi)ress the metal which is laid thereon 
and struck by the hammer, or the work being laid on the an- 
vil the face of the swage is held upon it; and the back of the 
swage receives the blow.’’ But modern processes of swaging, 
work the metal on both sides or all around, as in the case of 
a rod or tube, and for this purposes employ both top and bot- 
tom tools. 

The use of false faces to the hammer and the anvil, as above 
set forth, or the use of swaging tools, as the corrected definition 
describes them, and which are most commonly called ^^dies,” 
enables a number of blows to be struck in obtaining the 
result, which secures an important economy of force, 
rendering the operation less trying to the metal. There is ‘ 
wise an important gain in the quality of the product. Fui-thl 
the employment of dies makes possible the use of a machine for 
imparting the blows, in a way to secure rapidity of action and 
absolute uniformity of work. The force of the hammer is trans- 
31 
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mitted througli the movable faces or dies without appreciable 
loss; in fact, with a positive gain in various points of effective- 
ness. 

THE COLD-SWAGING PEOCESS. J 

The swaging process, aUhoiigh extensively used in certain^ 
classes of work, is, as a machine shot) operation, very little if at 
all recognized. The success, however, with which this process 
is cini)loyed for certain piU‘pos(‘S would seem to indicate that its 
use might be ax)i)lied with prolit to a great class of work that is 
at X)i*esent jjerforiried either by hot forging or by machining. 

Cold swaging is the act of reducing or foiming steel or other 
material while cold, such as drawing to a x)oint or reducing the 
diameter of the work. This is performed by a machine which 
(iauses the work t-o be struck a great number of successive blows 
by a pair of dii^s ol* suibible shape to give the recpiired reduction. 
The process is mainly api)lied to reducing wires, rods, and tubes, 
and is the only process by wdiich rolled or plated stock can be 
reduced without destroying the plating or coating. For this rea- 
son it is largely used for jewellers’ work, such as forming spejc- 
tacle temi)lets, fancy i)ins, and siinilai* pie(*es. It is also exten- 
sively used for pointing rods or tulxss which are to be drawn. 

It will put the best point kiiowji to wire drawers, on a rod or 
piece of wire in a fraction of the tinui that w ould be required by 
any other method, and the same ap'plies to its use on tubing. 
The millions of needles, bicych^ spokes, button hooks, crochet 
needles, etc., which are turiuid out annually serve to show some 
of the x)ossibilitJes of the swaging process. 

The possibilities of the swaging process are almost without 
limit. The blacksmith through the ages has invented unnum- 
bered applications found in daily use, while the modern ma- 
i)uilder has discovered various means of adapting swaging 
lods to tlm rapid and economical production of numerous 
)es and for^ required in the dilferent trades and industries. 
Eod-making in steel and iron, as well as the kindred trade of 
making bars and axles, is essentially a swaging process. There 
are modifications in the details of the machinery adapting it to 
the purpose, but the principle is the same. In the same way the 
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tapering of tubes both large and small is better performed by 
swaging than by any other process. Modern swaging as a means 
of reduction supersedes rolling, grinding, milling, turning, and 


♦ 



drawing, for the reason that it iinj)roves flic (jnality of the mate- 
rial and gives gi-eater uniformity and !)etter surface without 
waste of stock. 

One of a pair of tools or dies fasieiie<l in an anvil to hold the 
metal to be worked, and the other sustained above it and adapted 
to receive the blows of the hammer, constitutes one of the most 
useful forms of swaging-machiiies. Substitute for the h&nd 
hammer and its swinging blows a series of machine-driven hai-jfX 
mers revolving around the pair of dies which are suitably he 3 
and which deliver their blows in pairs upon the ends of the dies, 
thus forcing them together and against the metal that is between 
them, and a modern machine is produced the product of which 
excels in character and value anything that has ever preceded it. 
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As an illustration of the saving of stock that may be accom- 
plished by the use of this process, we will consider a simple piece 
of rod which is tapered from full diameter to a small point, as 



Fkjh. .WS and 5(1;^. 


shown in Figs. 562 and 563. lii view of the piece marked Ay the 
dotted lines show the original piece of stock from which it would 
be made if the work were done on a lathe or screw machine, by 



FIG. 564. 


the machining process, the dotted section showing the amount of 
material that would be wasted. In the lower view B, the dotted 
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lineB show the amount of stock that would be required to pro- 
duce it by the swaging process, and there would be no waste 
whatever. 

• ROTARY SWAGING-MACHINES. 

> The rotary swaging-machine is now being made by a number 
of manufacturers, and while the details of the different machines 
vary in some respects, the i>rinciple is the same throughout. 
Eepresentative machines, made by swaging-machine builders, 
are shown in Figs. 664 and 666. 

The principle of the modern rotary swaging-machine is shown 
in the line drawing, Figs. 658 and 569. Inside of the head in which 
the spindle revolves is a set of hardened steel rollers B B B which 



Fig. m. 


are fitted in recesses in the fixed casting, each of them being free 
to run on its own axis. The front end of the spindle A is large 
and has a slot across its face in which the hammer blocks slide. 
These have recesses in their inner ends for holding the dies d d. 
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and in their outer ends are the rolls E E which are free to turn 
when they come in contact with those in the head. As the spin- 
dle revolves and the rolls in the die-blocks are brought into con- 
tact with those in the head, the dies are forced together on Jo the 
stock. After passing a set of rolls, the dies are thrown apart by 
the action of centrifugal foi*e(% whi<ih keeps them separate until ^ 
the next set of rolls is encountered, when another blow results. 
The machines are run at a spindle-speed of from 400 to 500 revo- 
lutions per minute, and as there are eight rolls in the head, the 
result is from 3,200 to 4,000 blows of the die per minute. The 
work in these machines is not rested, as t he rotation of the spin- 
dle distributes the blow evcuily around the circumference of the 



1-2. Spectacle Temples (Steel) 7-8. Machine Needles (Steel) 

3. Fancy Pin (Rolled Stock) P-10-11 Cotton Machine Spindles 

Ring Body (Plated Stock) (Hard Steel) 

6-6. Pin Tongues (Steel ) 12. Bltt ( Steel) 
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piece being operated uj^on. In another type of machine the 
rollers are replaced by oscillating cams which, when they come 
in line with the ends of the die-block, form a powerful toggle- 
joint and bring the dies together with great screws which cause 
the wedges back of the cams to slide in toward the centre. 
Some samples of the work done with the rotary machines are 
shown in Pig. 666. 
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THE DAYTON SWAGING--MACHINE. 

yhe Dayton swaging-machine, views of which are pre- 
sen^id in Figs. 567, 568, 569, and 570, employs dies which are as 
simple in their essential features as the most primitive swaging 
tools. These dies, which are adjustable in their relation one to 
the other, are carried in a slot in the face of a revolving mandrel, 
and are held between a pair of blocks with rounded ends. On 
the side of and around the mandrel is an annular rack containing 
loosely a number of hardened steel rollers. The revolution of 



Fig. 5UH. 


the mandrel causes the dies and blo(*ks with rounded ends to 
pass between successive x^airs of oi)i)osiiig rollers which force 
the dies together. Tlie mandrel is hollow to permit the work to 
be fed through it. The dic^s revolve rapidly aiouiid the work, 
which is stationary, while the rack cojitaining the rollers revolves 
very slowly, being moved only by the sliglit motion of tiie rollers 
during the time of contact with tlui blocks. Accordingly, the 
effect of the dies is very evenly distributed about the work. 

The dies are blocks of hardened steel, which havi^. formed 
ux)on their inner faces tJie impression of the shape or tin', diame- 
ter of the work it is dcsiied to produce, w ith an enlargement or 
flare at the outer or entering end large enough to allow the unre- 
duced stock to enter. The dies ar(i s<d- up, or what is the same 
thing, the blocks with rounded ends, or the backs as they ar 
called, are made to project more by jdacing thin i>lates of si 
between the ends of the dies and the backers. Tlie dies and 
backers are held in place in the slot in the face of the mandrel 
by suitable jdates. 

Eeferring to the cuts, Fig. 567 shows a face view or front 
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elevation, with plates removed, and Fig. 568 a longitudinal sec- 
tion of one of the smaller sizes of the Dayton swaging-machine. 
The working parts of the several sizes are essentially the fiifime, 
so that a description of one will answer for all. 4 

Fig. 569 shows the roll rack, face view, cross-section (one- 
half), and side elevation (one-half). 

Fig. 570 shows the face of the mandrel with the slot for re- 
ceiving the dies and backers, also a sectiojial view indicating the 






central aperture for receiving the work. There are also shown 
the dies B in both side and end views and backers C, The plate 
used for holding the dies in place is shown at D. 

Eeferring again to Fig. 568 it will be seen that the balance 
wheel, and fast and loose pulleys, are attached to the mandrel at 
the back, and that the mandrel carrying the dies revolves within 
the rollers E; also that the roll rack, held in place within the 
ca\dty of the head of the machine by the plate F, is free to re- 
volve as moved by the backers striking the rollers. The head of 
the machine, which is of cast metal, is reinforced by a wrought- 
iron ring, shrunk into it upon the outside, and by a hardened 
steel ring on the inside. 

Tlie mandrel is adapted to be run at any rate of speed re- 
quired by the work being done. With five pairs of rollers in 
|t]ie rack, as shown in Fig. 569, there will be ten closures of the 
dies to each revolution, varied only by the slight motion im- 
parted to the l ack by the backers striking the rollers. Eunning 
at a speed of 400 revolutions per minute, therefore, the blows 
upon, or closure of, the dies will approximate 4,000. The effec- 
tiveness of the machine is thus made apparent. 
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HOEIZONTAL SWAGING-MACHINES. 

Tlie horizontal swaging-machine was originally designed by 
Mr. John Henderson, of Waterbury, Conn., and the first ma- 
^ chines were built by him. Later, the manufacture was trans- 
ferred to the Waterbury Machine Company, by whom this type 
of machine is now manufactured. The horizontal is especially 
designed for work of a heavy nature, such as is encountered in 
mills where rods and tubing are manufactured. It is constructed 
on a principle entirely, different from that of the rotary machine. 
Pig. 571 shows a machine of this type. The round hole at the 
left, in line with the upper bearing, is the opening where the work 
is introduced. The centre of this hole marks the place whe^'e the 
dies are split on the vertical line. One-half of the die is backed 
up directly against the heavy casting of the frame, and the other 
half, toward the bearing, has a reciprocating motion on the hori- 
zontal line. The means by which this motion is obtained will be 
seen by reference to Pig. 571. 

The lower main shaft A carries the balance wheel and has a 
crank of short throw between the bearings, while the upper shaft 
B, of large diameter, has a crank with a throw about six times as 
great. A connection C joins these two cranks ; it will turn the 



upper shaft through but a portion of the circle. If a line be 
drawn through the centre of this upper shaft, so that it is hori- 
zontal when the shaft is in the middle portion of its turn, it will ^ 
follow that this shaft will have a rocking motion about its cen- 
tre, and the diameterically opposite points where this line meets 
the periphery of the shaft on either side will each pass the centre 
twice for every revolution of the pulley. If, now, a system of 
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horizontal toggles be interposed between the reciprocating block 
and the frame casting at the right, in which system the middlle 
block passes through the shaft, it will follow that by the rocking 
motion of this block the distance between the extreme end| will 
increase and decrease twice per pulley revolution, or, in other 
words, the number of blows will be twice the speed of the pulley. 
A spring, not shown in the cut, is used to separate the dies be- 
tween the blows. 

These machines reduce up to inches in diameter and tubes 
up to 4 inches, and the amount of reduction ranges from \ to 
i inch for rods and ^ to ^ inch for tubes, depending upon the 
diameter and nature of the material. Where a much greater re- 
duction is required than can be made by passing the work once 
through the dic^s, it has proved a gieat convenience to use a ma- 
chine with three sets of dies which gradually decrease in size. 
This is brought about by lengthening the machine out at the left- 
hand end for two extia pairs of dies, and as but one pair is 
in use at a time, motion is transmitted from one set to the 
other, all having a sliding fit in the 0 ])ening. The form of the 
die is a cube, so that four faces may be used as required, the 
dies being turned around to bring similar half-openings together. 
When small diameters are required, several sizes can be cut on 
each face, and the changing from one size to the other is but the 
work of a moment. 

While the machine is principally designed to i)oiut rods and 
tubes for subsequent drawing through dies, it has numerous 
other uses, such as flattening round stock to a desired shape with- 
out waste of material. In this way it has been successfully ap- 
I)lied to shai)iug ends of rods for screw driver blades, the round 
rod being merely pushed into the oi)ening and the finished article 
withdrawn without any fin or waste. Many other operations of 
a similar nature may be performed, and in this class of work it 
covers a ground not practicable with any other type of machine. 

SOME EFFECTS ON WOEK ACCOMPLISHED BY 
SWAGING. 

The work performed by the swaging process is done by press- 
ure rather than by blows. Accordingly, there is a flow and re- 
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adjustment of the molecules of the swaged metal, the effect 
of which extends equally throughout the piece in a manner to 
strengthen it and add other desirable qualities. To perceive the 
adapjability of the machines to a very wide range of work, from 
articles of the smallest dimensions up to those of a considerable 
^ size, requires only an acquaintance with the principle upon 
which they operate. 



CHAPTER XXXL 


PROCESSES AND METHODS FOR THE WORKING • 
OF ALUMINUM. 

ALlJMmUM VS. OTHER METALS. 

The innumerable uses to which aluminum has been put dur- 
ing the last few years, and the large variety of articles — from 
kitchen utensils to drop forgings — now produced from its vari- 
ous alloys, promise that the beautiful white metaP^ is destined 
to be very extensively employed. Sheet aluminum, at least, is 
replacing the other metals, as experiments have determined that 
it can be worked as expeditiously and economically as the older 
commercial sheet metals. It can be worked, when of a proper 
alloy, as easily as sheet brass, German silver, or tin-plate, and in 
numerous instances — when the tools have been made correctly 
and the metal is lubricated properly while working — it can even 
be worked more cheaply than any of the other sheet metals. 

DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN WORKING. 

The most serious difficulties to be encountered in working 
aluminum are hooking-in,” clogging and squeaking, in drill- 
ing; tearing and gouging-in,” in milling and planing; jam- 
ming” up or blocking of punchings in dies, and consequent 
breaking of punches; the cohesion of fine particles of aluminum, 
compressed hard, to the cutting-edges of punches and inside of 
dies, and on bending or forming dies scratching the aluminum ; 
parting or breaking the metal in drawing it. 

PURE METAL VS. ALLOYS. 

One thing that a great many mechanics are not aware of is, 
that aluminum should hardly ever be used in its pure state. 
Many of those who have experienced difficulties in working the 
metal have been using the pure metal instead of a suitable alloy. 
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A majority of the aluminum alloys compare with the pure metal 
about as brass compares with copper, and as brass can be worked 
more ^sily than pure copper so aluminum alloys can be worked 
mor<f easily than pure aluminum. One has only to gaze at the 
variety of articles and novelties which may be found in a shop- 
window or on a department-store counter, and to note their 
cheapness, to understand that there can be no great difficulty in 
working the metal into any shape that an}" sheet metal will flow to. 

SECRETS IN THE WORKINC OF ALUMINUM. 

The two great secrets — that is, if we may term them secrets — 
in the working of aluminum, either in its pure state or in any of 
its alloys, is the use of a proper lubricant, and in the proper 
shape of the cutting-edges of the tools. 

GRADES AND ALLOYS OP BEBET ALUMINUM. 

There is a great variety of grades and alloys of sheet alumi- 
num on the market, so numerous that no difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in producing that suitable for any special purpose. 
Aluminum may be had in much the same variety as sheet brass, 
or in all degrees of hardness, from dead annealed stock to the 
pure, stiff, springy aluminum. Next to the pure metal is a hard 
grade of alloys, ranging from dead soft stock, which will spin, 
draw, or form up hard and stiff, to the same grade hard rolled. 
After that comes another set of alloys which are replacing sheet 
brass in a large variety of kitchen utensils, novelties, parts of 
instruments, mechanical appliances, and the lithogiapher^s stone. 
Lastly there is another grade of alloys which has been perfected 
lately from which great things may be expected, which are begin- 
ning to be used for drop -forgings. Experiments have shown 
that drop-forging can be accomplished with this metal more 
easily and satisfactorily than with many others, because certain 
alloys of aluminum can be worked cold. 

WOEKING THE METAL. ’ 

Now about working the metal. In turning, milling, or drill- 
ing aluminum in its pure state more difficulty has been experi- 
enced than in the press- working of the sheet metal. All these 
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difficulties disappear if the tools are made properly aud the right 
lubricant is used. The tool should be made with lots of top 
clearance and bottom rake, and instead of the stub point, as used 
for brass, it should be lengthened out. The top clejft-ance 
should be sufficient to allow the turnings to free thendlelves 
easily and not clog around the point. Lastly the tool should be 
tempered at a light straw, and stoned to a keen edge. 

LUBEICAOTS TO USE. 

As to the best lubricants to use for the machine operations 
of turning, milling, or drilling, crude oil is best for milling and 
kerosene for drilling; while for turning, soap water, and plenty 
of it, will give grand resuls. A few years ago a large number 
of small electric cloth -cutting machines were being built under 
my supervision, the motor cases, brackets, standards, and bases 
of whi(*Ji were castings of aluminum, all of which had to be ma- 
chined all over to interchange perfectly. A number of lixtures 
were constructed for their production, which were described and 
illustrated by the writer in a series of articles in the columns of 
the Americaih Machinist during September and October, 1900, 
under the title of Tools for Interchangeable Work.^^ 1 had to 
do a great deal of experimenting to produce the parts to the re- 
quired degree of finish and interchangeability. All sorts and 
shapes of cutting tools were li ied aud dilTerent lubricants were 
used. It was found that drills, counterbores, reamers, centres, 
and turning tools would Avork beautifully when lots of clearance 
was given them, the edges being well hardened and then stoned 
to a keen edge; that soap water was the best lubricant for drill- 
ing, and for large counterboring a chea}) grade of vaseline. 
With the (‘.rude oil for a lubricant in milling, butt mills, ^ inch 
in diameter, were used to take deep, wide cuts without undue 
strain on the teeth, without the cuttings clogging; and, instead 
of a coarse, torn texture resulting, a shiny, smooth finish was 
the pleasant attainment. In one large shop in Brooklyn, which 
makes specialties of lithographing presses, bronze machines, and 
bronze lithographing dusting machines, they formerly used large 
numbers of brass brackets for the grippers on the presses, but 
now they use aluminum castings. 
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CUTTING DIES FOK ALUMINUM. 

In cutting dies for aluminum there should be at least one de^ 
gree c^arance. If the blank is over incli thick and a smooth, 
uniform edge and exact size of blank are required, it should be 
jccut or ‘^shaved in a second die, which should be made straight 
on the inside cutting edge for not more than the thickness of one 
block — or two at the most — in order that the die may retain its 
exact size after i‘e-sharpening. Allow about 0.01 inch on the out- 
side of the blank for shaving to J inch of thickness, but if the 
blanks are of hard aluminum alloy, half that amount will be 
sufficient. 

The cutting-edges of both punch and die should b(^ sharpened 
very smoothly after grinding with an oil stone. 

Lard cil or melted Ibissian tallow, the Ix^st for lubrication, 
should be used on both sides of the metal. 

Punches and dies should be carefully cleaned occasionally of 
the fine particles of aluminum that will be found adhering to the 
edges. 

DEA WING-DIES FOK ALUMINUM. 

In drawing aluminum of a thickness not more than inch 
and a depth of draw more than ^ inch, to avoid tln^ tearing or 
wrinkling of the blank it should be held betwe^en a ring sup- 
ported on pins and springs and the face of tlu^ punch, rather 
than between the edge of the forming cavity of the punch and 
tlie sides of the forming- block, as is the cas(>> in a draw-])late die; 
but, however it may be held, after it is drawn up first in U-shape 
— redrawing several times if necessary in ordinary draw-plates 
and plungers — cai e must be taken not to employ too fast a speed 
in the operation, or the work will break at the bottom through 
too sudden impact. 

If the aluminum to be drawn is thicker than ■ 3 V inch, it can 
be drawn direct, without the si)ring ring mentioned above, to a 
depth of f inch, or even deeper, the exjict depth depending 
largely of course upon the composition of the aluminum alloy, 
the shape of the article to be produced, the finish on the dies, 
and the speed of the press. 
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Aluminum is not a suitable metal to work in compound or 
sub-press pieces, as the number of pieces of this metal that can 
be punched out without putting the dies out of commission by 
clogging and consequent breaking of punches will not hm suffi- 
cient to pay for the cost of the tools. 

DEAWING ALUMINUM SHELLS. 

For the drawing of aluminum shells, tools of the same con- 
struction as those which are used for the production of brass or 
tin ones should be used. One peculiarity of aluminum which 
manifests itself when drawing the metal is that one cannot ob- 
tain as great a depth with it in one operation as can be done 
with brass. This is because the tensile strength of aluminum is 
somewhat less than that of the other metal. It may, however, 
be drawn deeper without annealing than any other commercial 
metal. An article made of brass requiring, say, three or four 
operations to complete, must usually be annealed after each re- 
drawing operation ; conditions, such as the thickness of the stock, 
depth of draw, etc., determining this. With aluminum, how- 
ever, if the proper grade is used, it will often be found possible 
to perform the entire number of operations without annealing at 
all, or at most once. At the same time a finished shell will be 
produced which will be equal in every way to one made from 
sheet brass. 

BENDING AND FOEMING DIES FOE ALUMINUM. 

Bending or forming dies for aluminum should have all the 
friction parts very smooth and polished in the direction of the 
draw or bend ; that is, the grain of the die and punch should be 
in the direction in which the metal travels in the die. Lard oil 
should be used on both sides of the work. 

SPINNING ALUMINUM. 

In spinning aluminum, best results are obtained by employ- 
ing a high speed, with a light pressure of the spinning tool, 
evenly and gradually applied. Aluminum may be stamped 
under a drop-hammer with about the same weight and momen^ 
turn as required for silver. 
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ANNEALING ALUMINUM. 

Aiticles of aluminum may be easily annealed by heating in 
an or€inary muffle, taking care not to get the temperature too 
high. The projjer annealing heat lies between 650 and 700 de- 
crees Fahr. . The bOvSt test for the heat is to take a soft pine stick 
and draw it across the metal. Wlnni the wood chars and a black 
mark is left on the metal, it is sufficiently annealed and is in the 
proper condition to proceed with the further oireiatioiis. 

POLISHING AND FINISHING ALUMINUM. 

Next to the working and machining of alnminiim the most 
important j^rocesses lie in the polishing and hnishing of it. 
After the artirjles have been produced, a tine polish can be given 
them by first using a rag buff treated with tripoli to cuti down 
with. The high finish can then be attained by using a dry rouge 
that comes usujilly in lump form, first grinding it to as fine a 
powder as possible. The tripoli also should be very finely 
ground. 

For a great many manufactured alnminum arti(*les a fiostcjd 
surface is desirable. This is usually done by scratch brushes made 
of brass crimped wire of, say. No. to No. 34 II. & S. gauge. 
Thi'c^e or four* rows of bristles will do. To lessen the wor k of 
scratch -brushing, the metal may be first cut down with a por- 
poise-hide wheel and firre Connecticut sand, the sand b(‘ing fed 
between the surfaces of the wheel and the article. By usiirg this 
latter method first, the skin, pimples, and all surface irr egularities 
are removed, and the scratch -brushing is made easy. When the 
wor’ked metal is smooth and of good a])j)€iarance the cutting 
down with tripoli will be all that is necessary, after* which the 
rouge may be used as described, and the finished sur face x)ut on 
with the scratch -brush. By taking the imelirninary ])recautions 
the scr'atch-brnishirrg will frost the metal (prickly arrd uniformly. 

Another way of obtaining a similar effect to that of the 
scratch -brush is by sand-blasting. This is usually done to the 
sheets before working them, first sand-blasting and then scratch- 
brushing. The effect remains after the articles have been drawn 
32 
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up, as the metal works in much the same manner as lithograph 
sheets would, in the working of which, as is well-known, the 
designs are not marred. 

There is still another method for producing a very pretty 
frosted effect on aluminum. It consists of first sand-bihsting 
and then frosting by dipping. A great many varieties of 
finish on aluminum can be obtained by suitable combinations of 
these treatments. 

To secure a pretty mottled effect on aluminum the article 
should first be polished, then the scratch brush -applied, and then 
the surface burnished with a soft pine wheel which should be 
run at a very high rate of speed. By careful manupulation regu- 
lar or irregular patterns of mottling can be obtained. 

The cheapest and most economical way of producing articles 
with finished surfaces from the sheet is to treat the sheets as 
follows: After removing all grease and dirt from the metal by 
dipping in benzin, cleanse in water until the beiizin has disap- 
peared, after which the plates may be dipped in a strong 
solution of caustic soda, or caustic potash, holding them in the 
solution until they commence to turn black. Then remove the 
sheets, dip again into water, and then into a solution of concen- 
trated nitric and sulphuric acids. After removing from this 
last bath, wash the sheets thoroughly in water, and dry in hot 
sawdust. The finish on the plates can be varied by varying the 
strength of the caustic solution, or by adding a small quantity of 
salt to the full-strength solution. 

BUEFISHING. 

For articles which require to be burnished a steel burnisher or 
a bloodstone will give the best results. When burnishing the 
use of a mixture of melted vaseline and crude oil as a lubricant, 
or a solution composed of three tablespoons of borax dissolved 
in a quart of hot water with a few drops of ammonia, will add 
to the finish of the work. 

EUGEAVING AND CHASIKG ALUMINUM. 

A great deal of engraving is now being done on aluminum, 
such as on finished picture-frames, cups, trays, book-covers, 
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mateh’Safes and similar articles, and for this work the best lubri- 
cant to use on the tools is naphtha or crude oil. A mixture of 
crude oil and vaseline also is good. However, the naphtha will 
be foiAd the best, as it will not affect the satiny finish around 
the edfes. Besides the use of a proper lubricant when engrav- 
ing aluminum, considerable skill is necessary in the making and 
Tise of the cutting-tool. A tool made similar to a turning tool 
for aluminum, finished to a sharp, keen point with lots of clear- 
ance, will work excellently. 

A property that makes pure aluminum very valuable for 
many purposes lies in its ability to withstand the action of acids. 
While the metal is easily affected by alkalies, the strongest 
acids do not injure it to any noticeable extent — in fact, acid acts 
on it in much the same manner as on platinum. For parts of 
apparatus which have to be immersed in strong acids for consid- 
erable periods, parts of aluminum will prove highly efficient. 
One use to which the metal has been put in this respect is for 
hooks for removing photographic negatives from the acid baths. 
Acid funnels of aluminum also have proved a boon to many. 

SOLDERING ALUMINUM. 

The last, but not by any means the least valuable, process in 
the working and use of aluminum is soldering. To many the 
difficulties experienced in this line have proven a great detri- 
ment to the successful use of the metal for many purposes. The 
uncertainty as to the best solder to use has been one. There are 
any number of solders which have proved fairly successful when 
skill has been employed in using them. The following has 
proven to be the best in practice for soldering the pure metal or 
any of its alloys: Fuse together one pound of block tin, four 
ounces of spelter, two ounces of pure lead, three pounds of 
phosphor tin. With benzin clean all dirt and grease from the 
surfaces of the parts to be soldered and then apply the solder 
with a heated copper ^^iron.^^ When the melted solder covers 
the surfaces completely, scratch through it with a wire brush, 
which will break the oxide and take it up. Spread the solder 
again with the iron and allow to cool. When it is found neces- 
sary to sweat aluminum parts together, first clean the surfaces 
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as described for soldering, then heat the i^arts until the solder 

flows freely over them, scratch through with the wire brush, 

wipe with clean waste, and clamp together. A first-class joint 

will result. ^ 

o 

ALUMINUM AS AN^ ABRASIVE. 

ft 

Aluminum, desx)ite its metallic character, can be used as an 
abrasive for sharpening knives. It has the structure of a deli- 
cately grained stone, and under friction gives an extremely fine 
mass which adheres powerfully to steel. Consequently, blades 
sharpened on aluminum ra])idly take a thin, sharp edge which 
cannot be x>roduced by the best stones. If knives are passtid 
with utmost care over a razor stone, tlie edge, when magnified 
1,000 times, shows ii-regularity and toughness, while edges pro- 
duced on aluminum, when submitted to the same examination, 
appear i)erfectly straight and smooth. 
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Hints, Kinks, Ways, and Methods of Use to Tool- 
makers and Die-makers. 

NOTES ON CIRCULAR FORMING TOOLS. 

When making circular forming tools always keep the fact in 
mind that the diameter has much to do with their wearing quali- 
ties ,* and that unless their diameter is proportionate to the diam- 
eter of the work satisfactory results will be hard to obtain. 

In Fig. 572 are shown two circular tools of and 2 inches 
diameter, respectively, both cut out i inch below centre, as they 
would be if intended to operate on the front side of the machine 



or at the back side with the work running backward. Although 
shown in this position, the principle involved is of course the 
same as though the tools were placed the other side up, the tool- 
post being bored out above the centre-bore of work spindle, in- 
stead of below, as in the case referred to. 

Referring to Fig. 572 it is easy to see that the cutting-edge of 
the larger tool would have much greater endurance than that of 
the smaller, the rake or clearance of the latter being excessive. 
This difference of rake in circular cutters must of course in- 
crease with the difference in diameter of the cutters, provided 
the cutting-edges are located at the same distance from centre. 
The case is similar to that in Fig. 573, where are shown side by 
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side two straight cutting-off tools, the clearance of one ground 
as at E and the other as at F, The angle of clearance of K is 
practically the same as that of the larger circular tool ip Fig. 



574, while that of F coincides with that of the smaller tool and 
shows much less durability than the tool ground as at E, 

It is usually the best practice in making tools for a certain 
size machine to keep them as closely to one diameter as possible. 
In the larger machines cut out the tool yV from centre, 
and of course bore the tool-post a corresponding amount above 
or below the centre, according to which side up the tool is to be 
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Operated. For the smaller machines make the tools of less diam- 
eter, cutting them out ^ inch from centre and boring the post to 
correspond. In Fig. 574 line A B represents centre of work, CD 
centre of large cutter, showing the same cut inch below cen- 
tre, while C D represents centre of small cutter and shows the 
same cut ^ inch below centre. The clearance of both cutters is 
practically identical. 

A KINK FOE DEAWN WOEK. 

A sharp corner under a shoulder or flange is often a very de- 
sirable thing, and one generally considered impossible in drawn 
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work because of the necessity of a round corner on the die to keep 
the metal from tearing while being drawn through the die. There 
is a method, however, of doing this that is quite successful, as 
shownJ)y the accompanying sketch, and it seems to be about the 
only way it can be done. The ‘^kink^^ consists in making the 
punch a series of steps as per Fig. 576, with round corners instead 
of a parallel one, as in the usual practice ; the steps to be about as 
far apart as the depth to be drawn ; and the difference in diame- 
ter of steps to be determined by thickness of stock. The blank, 
instead of being a round disk, is a washer, the outer edges held 
not too tightly by the usual pressure ring or plate, and the end of 
the punch to be a little larger than the hole in the washer. The 



punch will open the hole to the full diameter of the end and turn 
the sharp corner of the disk in the most surprising manner. The 
steps follow each other rapidly, each one enlarging the hole to 
its own size and carrying the stock down through the die, the 
last step being the finished size of the interior of work, and the 
hole in the dies being the outside diameter of same. A die like 
this needs a press with a good long stroke, depending, of course, 
upon the character of the work. 

BEASS-WOEKING TOOLS AND THEIE USB. 

Figs. 676 to 683 illustrate brass- working tools for hand 
work. No. 576 is a flat planishing tool which is used for finish* 
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iiig and siaoothing down flat surfaces, and also convex surfaces. 
No. 577 is a flat planisher, ground at an angle so as to allow of 
getting into a corner. Nos. 578 and 579 are for flnishing in round 
corners or roughing concave surfaces. No. 580 is a small rj^und- 
nose tool which is generally used for roughing out work or get- 




Flat finihhlQg or plunibhinff tool. 
Flat tool ^ound at angle. 
Large round-nose tool. 

Medium rouud«nose tool. 

Small round-nose roughing tool. 
Parting or cutting off tool. ■ 
Outside thread chasetf. 

Inside thread chaser. 


Figs. 570 to 583. 




ting under the scale of a, casting. lio. 581 is the proper form 
of hand cultiiig-ofl' or parting tool. None of these tools should 
have any top lake; on the conlrary, they should be ground 







OUTSIDE TOOL 
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r 1/11 HAND DRILL 




Figs. 684 to 691. 


slightly the other way and carefully stoned on an oil stone. 
Nos. 582 and 583 are hand thread chasers, which are respectively 
for outside and inside threads. 

The tools shown in Figs. 584 to 591 are for use in the Fox 
lathe. The hook tools which are used in the back head of the 
machine closely resemble the regular inside tools, except that 
the point is turned the other way for outside work. Sometimes 
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a tool-holder similar to that shown with set-screw is used with 
small inserted cutters. Give these tools no top rake and no 
difficulty will be encountered in their use. 

iSy grinding a twist drill as indicated at B all danger of 
drawing-iu will be avoided ; that is, grinding the lips flat for a 
short distance. On a small drill the whole x>oint may be ground 
flat to obtain the best results. 

The flat hand drill illustrated is the best for rough-boring a 
hole in a solid piece. A series of such are used for taper holes, 
the larger beijig used first and the others following to the proper 
depth to make about the required taper. This is then reamed 
out to the exact taper with various tools. A flat reamer is often 
employed with good results, especially for roughing. For finish- 
ing it is very ai)t to chatter unless x)acked on each side with a 
piece of hard wood of about the right shape to conform to the 
hoh^ Sometimes a re^amer with a single large flute, as shown, is 
used wit h good results. Tt is relieved nearly all the way around. 
For finishing, it is hard to beat the old reliable square I'eamer 
as shown at 590. This reams a nice smooth hole as it fills up 
with chips enough to prevent chattering, and it starts well if 
carefully ground and honed on an oil stone. 

GRINDmO TWIST DRILLS FOR CUTTING A SECTION 

OF A HOLE. 

In order to drill holes in which part of the drill has to cut- a 
section of a hole as shown in the sketches Figs. 592 and 593 the 
drill should be ground as shown in Fig. 593. Tt will then be 
found as easy to drill the holes straight as if drilling a full hole. 

To start the drill, use an ordinary drill, drilling just deep 
enough to enter the blades of the drill as ground in Fig. 693 ; or 
a jig may be used to guide the drill in starting. 

TURNING AND TRUING RUBBER. 

The medium -hard compositions of rubber work very nicely 
with a diamond-point tool, ground a little round on the point 
and given a sharp rake. The tool should be hardened very hard, 
as there is sufficient fine grit in the rubber to wear the edge 
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badly. The speed is governed by the ability of the tool to stand 
up to the work, and is slower in proportion as the rubber is 
harder. 

Soft-rubber articles cannot be cut satisfactorily with any Ignd 
of a tool ; the best and quickest way is to grind them down. In 
fact, grinding makes the most satisfactory job, whether the rub- 
ber is hard or soft. 

The grinding may be done in a lathe, using an overhead drum 
for driving the wheel* and bolting the wheel arbor to the tool- 
post block. 

In plants where electricity can be had a small direct-con- 
nected motor, with flexible cord and plug, makes the most con- 



venient drive, as it is readily detached and put away when not 
in use, leaving plenty of head room over the machine, a quite 
important detail in shops where most of this work is done, and 
where one or two lathes have to do all the work, large and small. 

The best results are obtained by using cast-iron disks for 
wheels, 8 to 10 inches in diameter and 1 J inches thick, with a 
groove 1 inch wide and i inch deep turned in the face. This 
groove is filled with strong twine, laid on tight in hot glue and 
then covered with several coats of glue and Uo. 40 emery. 
These wheels are to run dry. 
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PATENT TOOL^HOLDEES. 

Pigs, 594 to 600 show a complete set of the tools that with a 
straight tool-holder will accomplish all ordinary lathe work. 

In grinding these tools always take them out of the holder, 
otherwise they will be too heavy and liable to heat when placed 
against the emery wheeL If the cutter alone is held in the hand 

Figs. 594 to 600. 

it gives timely warning, by becoming too hot to hold comforta- 
bly, and is cooled off before it gets hot enough for the temper to 
be drawn. 

HARD-SOLDEEING. 

In the operation of hard-soldering, if the action of heat and 
the nature of the metals in hand are understood, there should be 
no trouble in obtaining a good sound joint, provided the proper 
facilities are available. Jewellers, as a rule, are very painstak- 
ing in their preparatory work, rubbing borax paste upon slate, 
exercising great care to avoid touching the joint with the hands, 
so as to have chemically clean metallic surfaces, etc. This is all 
correct, theoretically, but some machinist workmen also pay all 
attention to these details, and yet lose sight of the more impor- 
tiiut fundamental principles, especially those pertaining to tem- 
perature. In a large portion of the hard-soldering to be done in 
the average shop, the observance of these minor details first 
referred to would involve considerable trouble. These may be 
safely ignored to a large extent if tlie applications of flux, solder, 
and temperature are properly made, ^ 

Have the joint as tight as possible, to prevent the solder ^rom 
running through without filling. Apply the flux paste before any 
heating is done, and do not put the solder on until the work is 
about a low red heat, depending on the character of the workf 
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metal, shape, etc. Apply the heat to the joint rather than to 
the solder, and if the solder runs immediately as it is used, have 
no fears as to the success of the job. In cases where a joint^an- 
not be drawn tight, fill up with wire, scrap metal, fillings, #tc., 
of the same metal as the work. This may also be applied to the 
outside of the joint if it is desired to retain solder for reinforce- 
ment. 

If these rules arc adhered to, it will be unnecessary to mix 
your flux paste on slate, and slight fingering will not prevent 
the making of a good joint. However, cleanliness is a trait to 
be cultivated, and is desirable in all soldering operations. If 
the joint is not reasonably clean, solder will not flow readily, 
more being required to dispel or vaporize the grease or other 
foreign mattei*. 

SPEED OF PULLEYS AND GEAKS. 

In any system of pulleys or gears the general rule holds that 
the product of the diameters or number of teeth of the driving 
wheels and the number of revolutions i)er minute of the first 
driver must equal the product of the diameters or number of 
teeth of the driven and the number of revolutions per minute of 
the last driven wheel. 

The most frequent pulley calculations in the machine-shop re- 
late to the speeds of machines and countershafts, for wliich we 
have the four following rules, based upon the above principle. 

First, speed of pulley on machine given, to find speed for 
countershaft. Multiply the number of revolutions per minute 
of the machine pulley by its diameter and divide this product by 
the diameter of the driving pulley on the countershaft. 

Second, speed of countershaft, given, to find the diameter of 
pulley to drive machine. Multiply the number of revolutions 
per ininute of the machine pulley by its diameter, and divide 
the product by the number of revolutions per minute of the 
gountershaft. 

Third, speeds of main shaft and of countershaft given, to find 
diameter of pulley on countershaft. Multiply diameter of main 
pulley and divide by number of revolutions per minute of coun- 
tershaft. 
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Fourth, speed of countershaft given, to find diameter of 
pulley for line shaft. Multiply number of revolutions per min- 
ute of the countershaft by the diameter of the pulley belting 
witlf the main line, and divide the product by the number of 
revolutions per minute of the line shaft. 

ETCHING STEEL. 

For etching names, dates, designs, etc., in steel, use any of 
the following recipes: 

No. 1. — Iodine, 2 parts; potassium iodide, 5 parts; water, 40 
parts. 

No. 2. — Nitric acid, 60 parts; water, 120 parts; alcohol, 200 
parts ; copper nitrate, 8 parts. 

No. 3. — Glacial acetic acid, 4 parts; nitric acid, 1 part; al- 
cohol, 1 part. 

BOEING LONG CAST-IRON TUBES. 

When boring long cast-iron tubes of large diameter — say 16 
inches — excellent results may be attaiiied by using kerosene as a 
lubricant, and a ‘^packed bit’’ of the type used for gun-boring. 
Holes of the smoothness of glass will be the result. 

TINNING CAST IRON. 

The following tinning for cast iron will turn out whiter and 
harder than that with tin alone: Iron, 6 parts; tin, 85 grammes; 
nickel, 9 grammes. Dissolve the three metals in hydrochloric 
acid. This alloy will adhere well to the cast iron and present a 
very brilliant surface. 

All tanks used for pickling cast iron in vitriol should be lined 
with lead and the seams buimed together, not soldered. When a 
pickling tank is lined with zinc it will last but a short time 
under the action of the acid. Solder is also acted upon. 

A HANDY DIE AND TOOL-MAKER’S CLAMP. j 

In Fig. 601 are shown sketches of a very handy clamp. It 
may be used for many purposes other than the one indicated. 
In this case it does away with the making of templets in die- 
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making after the master blank has been made. First, the exact 
centre of the die blank is found; then the blank is placed in its 
proper position on the face and clamped there as shown in the 
sketch. Then the outline of the blank is scribed. « 

The clamp may also be used to hold the steel block for^the 

i 


rjG. (ioi. 

punch securely against the die face ; thus facilitating the turning 
of the work to the light and examining the inside. 

LUBRICANT FOR DRAWING SHELLS. 

Take one pint of common lard oil, two pounds of opodeldoc 
soap, eight gallons of water ; steam or heat until warm. Attach 
a square pan to the front of the press and keep the shells well 
covered. With very small shells, such as primers or pencil tips, 
it will be necessary to keep the solution warm ; but with large 
shells this will not be necessary. This is the best lubricant for 
drawing shells from thin metal that I have ever come across. 

TO GLUE LEATHER TO IRON. 

To glue leather to iron, paint the iron with some kind of lead 
color, say white lead and lamp-black. When dry, cover with a 
cement made as follows; Take the best glue procurable, soak it 
in cold water till soft, then dissolve in vinegar with a moderate 
heat, then add one-third of its bulk of white pine turpentine, 
thoroughly mix, and by means of vinegar make it the proper 
consistency to be spread with a brudi. Apply the cement white 
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hot ; draw the leather on or around quickly, and press tightly in 
place. In case of a pulley, draw the leather around tightly as 
possible, lay and clamp. 

J KEEPING NOTE BOOKS. 

Before concluding this chapter I feel that it will be well to 
present a few remarks on the advantage of keeping note-books 
in which to note and preserve the valuable and useful informa- 
tion which abounds in the mechanical press and which one be- 
comes informed of through association with brother mechanics, 
or through experience and practical observation. It is a fact 
that tlie diffusion of knowledge is retarded greatly by mechanics 
in general trusting to their memory for the preservation of valu- 
able information, instead of to moi'o reliable means. 

The most simple way to gain by one’s reading and observa- 
tion is to determine to fix upon some plan within one’s capacity, 
means, and opportunity — those which come in one’s daily routine 
— and to follow it preseveringly, regularly, and punctually, as an 
important factor in one’s daily duties. Many men owe their suc- 
cess in life to the keeping of note-books in which they had noted 
information which, while of little moment at the time when writ- 
ten, proved of inestimable value at a later date. 

A good w^ay is to keep three note books : one for jotting down 
items and notes and sketches which come to one in the shop 
through observation, hearsay, and experience. This book should 
be of pocket size. The second book should be a large, strongly 
bound manuscript book having horizontal ruled lines. In this 
one can write something every evening — something one has read 
in a mechanical paper. The third book may be a scrap-book of 
the usual kind, in w^hich sketches, small drawings, diagrams, and 
illustrations of new machines and appliances may be pasted. By 
following this suggested plan one will become a close and accu- 
rate observer, an enlightened and well-informed man, and a bet- 
ter mechanic ; no matter what line he is engaged in, he will not 
only gain in knowledge, but may gain financially by publishing 
in the mechanical press any information which has come to him 
through experience and observation and which appears to be 
new or novel. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 


The Value of Up-to-date Fixtures and Machine 
Tools . — (JontiuHlon, 

In the preceding chapters 1 have eiideavor(‘d to illustrate and 
describe the most approved construction and methods for accom- 
plishing the best results in modern tool-making and interchange- 
able manufacturing; and before drawing this work to a close I 
have thought it fitting to conclude by discussing the value of im- 
proved and labor-saving fixtures and machines, and to present 
what to me appears to be the only system by which the Ameri- 
can machine-shop or manufacturing i)lant can retain its place at 
the head of the world\s list of industrial supremes. 

LACK OF KNOWLEDGE OF MACHINE TOOLS. 

Notwithstanding the vast amount of literature that is being 
circulated to-day descjibing and illustrating the uses of new 
machines, appliances, etc., for economic manufacturing, there is 
a woful lack of knowledge among shop managers, 8Ui)erintend- 
eiits, and proprietors as to their jmssibiliticis, and among me- 
chanics of how to operate them propcn ly. If any one has an ex- 
cuse for this lack of knowledge it is the mechanic; for while the 
heads of establishments arc constantly retciving printed matter 
describing what the machine can do, and have representatives 
calling on them to discuss the labor-saving features of the ma- 
chines they are selling, the mechanic has to lely solely upon the 
knowledge gained previously in the running of other similar 
machines to assist him in mastering the details in the operation 
of the new one. 

UP-TO-THE-MINUTE'^ MACHINE TOOLS 

To-day the amount of money and time that is wasted every 
day in shops is apparent io very few. Even superintendents, 
shop managers, and master mechanics fail to realize the economy 
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that can be effected in the i)roductioii of duplicate metal articles 
and interchangeable machine parts and the increasing of the effi- 
ciency of the output, by replacing worn-out and obsolete ma- 
chine# with others that are “ui^-to-the-minute,^^ ecpiipj)ing them 
with S&itable fixtures and tools, and operating them as they were 
^designed and built to be oi)erated. 

ADVANTAGES GAINED THliOUGIl THE USE OF 
IMPEOVED TOOLS. 

It goes without saying that the most important itmn in the 
cost of running a modern machine shoi)or a manufacturing jdant 
is the labor bill. The tools and machines in the hands of and 
operated by the workman determimi the size of the output to a 
given size of labor account. Thus the advantages to be gained 
in manufactiiriiig by the use of uj>-to-dal(‘. machines and S})ecial 
tools and fixtures are obvious; as the cost of the machines and 
the amount expended in the designing and constructing of special 
tools will be quickly balanced on the profit side when the in- 
creased output and the efficiency of the parts jn'odnced thr'ough 
their use are compared with the results under the old methods. 
Another advantage to be gained through the use of improved 
tools is the almost total elimination of the obtainable results de- 
pending upon the degree of skill and intelligence ])ossessed by 
the workman; thus allowing of eini>Ioying less exjxuisive helj) 
in the manufacture of the rcMjuired ])arls. 

The above enumejated advantages gained through tln^ us(‘, of 
modern machines and tools should be so thoroughly rcHJognized 
by the executive heads of manufacturing i)Iants that the aim 
should be universal to weed out all infiuior tools, and allow to 
remain nothing but the most efficient nnuhines, tools, and fixtures 
in the hands of th<i> workman ; so that the mechanic may ])roduce 
a greater quantity, or a better <piality of woik, irrespective of 
his degree of skill, and without increased exertion — mentally or 
physically. 

IDEAL TWENTIETH-CENTURY MANUFACTURING. 

Ideal twentieth- century manufacturing is attained through 

the constant eiKleavor of shop officials to increase the dividend 
33 
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on each dollar of investment. If an old machine can be replaced 
with an improved one which will be capable of producing more 
work, or the same quantity of work witn less labor, it should be 
installed. Often the installation of a new machine in piace of 
an obsolete one has saved from fifteen to one hundred per cent, 
and over per annum on the investment. Those who doubt this^ 
assertion have only to inquire of the manufacturers of new ma- 
chines in order to substantiate my claim. 

DEPEECIATIOK IN MACHINE-SHOP. 

The depreciation of a machine-shop that is merely kept in 
repair will pile up just as fast as better and improved machines 
and tools are installed and used in competing shops. The 
amount of depreciation will not be evidenced by the books ; but 
it will go on just the same and dividends will be declared out of 
the inventory — not out of the earnings. Of course this depre- 
ciation can in some cases be continued for some years without 
the ultimate end coming in view. But at the best the smash will 
only be postponed and the result will be worse. Though this 
simple decline in the plant^s value may not be considered of 
much moment, the increased cost of its product and the inferior 
efficiency of the same as compared with tluit of competing com- 
panies will eventually ruin it. While it is not always possible 
to replace all or even the greater part of an obsolete equipment 
with new machines, it can be done gradually. Keep putting in 
better and more efficient tools and machines every year and the 
plant will keep its place in the front ranks of prosperous establish- 
ments. 

CAUSES OF DEPEECIATION IN SHOPS. 

Lack of concentration, of specialization, of information, and 
too much attention to other duties in the general run of business 
usually account for the depreciation of a plant ; as the cost of 
installing up-to-date fixtures for the duplicate production of 
small rei>etition parts and the replacing of old machines with im- 
proved ones will not ordinarily exceed the extra cost per year of 
production by old methods and of running and keeping in repair 
the old machines. In fact, there is no excuse for the non-installa- 
tion in any shop of a machine which will turn out more and bet- 
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ter work than an old one, as the manufacturers of such machines 
are always willing to assume all cost of demonstrating their effi- 
ciency and labor-saving qualities. 

TlJE SELECTION OP MACHINES FOR MANUFAC- 
TURING PURPOSES. 

Again, in the selection of machines for manufacturing pur- 
poses, extremes should be avoided. We have to select from the 
‘^universal type,”the special, and the happy medium.” The 
universal ” machine unsually lacks efficiency ; and it is difficult 
to produce interchangeable machine parts of a high grade in it. 
The ^^special” machine lacks working range; and unless large 
quantities of work of the same kind are constantly required the 
machine is frequently idle. The happy medium,” then, is the 
one for most shops. 

UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT VS. WORKING-RANGE 
EQUIPMENT. 

In the average machine-shop or manufacturing plant of to- 
day important changes frequently occur. In such establishments 
the efficiency of the manager lies in his ability to have the shop 
ready for siieh changes — changes which frequently entail the 
entire product of the works. Thus a well-informed and prac- 
tical manager is able to make changes in the product and at the 
same time avoid an excessive depreciation of the shop^s value. 

The properly equipped machine-shoi> of to-day has an equip- 
ment which is either universal or at least within its working 
range and which will at the same time possess the greatest effi- 
ciency. Thus the jobbing shop will have a universal equipment ; 
while the machine-tool shop will have a working-range equip- 
ment. It is to such plants that we owe our manufacturing 
supremacy, as they are the ones who compete with and under- 
sell foreign manufacturers on their own ground, 

CAUSE OP THE GREAT DEVELOPMENT IN MACHINE 

TOOLS. 

The introducing of innovations and the adaptation of radical 
ideas are constantly occurring all along the lines of machine-tool 
manufacturing and the production of mechanical apparatus. 
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The cause of this wonderful growth in the number of types of 
machine tools, and their great capiicity for hne work, may be 
directly traced to the great improvements in electrical devices, 
necessitating numbers of machine tools of improved construction 
to produce their complicated parts. This has been the cause of 
the great activity in machine-tool improv ement and building b<i- 
cause, first, it called for new methods and facilities for manu- 
facture. 

Another event having an effect on the designing and manu- 
facturing of machinery entirely unlooked for at the time of its 
inception was the manufacture of the bicycle. This event 
brought out the capabilities of the American mechanic as noth- 
ing else had ever done. It demonstrated to the world at large 
that he and his kind were capable of designing and making 
special machinery, tools, fixtures, and devices for economic man- 
ufacturing in a manner truly marvellous; and has led to the in- 
stallation of the interchangeable system of manufactiiie in a 
thousand and one shops where it was formerly thought to l)e 
impracticable. 

The autocar, automobile, and autocycle are the latest creations 
to demand the attention oi' the designer, tool -maker, and the ma- 
chinist. It is in the perfecting and manufacturing of these 
twentieth -century marvtds of mechauisui that they are showing 
the world that to them nothing is impossible, and that the in- 
genuity and skill which perfected the dollar watch will also 
prove adequate to produce an automobile for the million. 
Forward ! 
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Abrasive, alumimim as an, 600 
Accurate jig-making, processes of, 43 
jigs, 36 

work, milling fixtures for, 141 
work on dies, special machines for, 855 
Acetylene gas burners, drill jig for, 68 
Action of sub-press dies, 466 

Advantage gained through the use of improved tools, 618 
in the use of special tools, 228 
of the end cut in boring tools, 248 
Aligning cutter-grinder centres with micrometer, 272 
lathe centres with micrometer, 271 
Allis-Chalmers Company, production of perforated metal by, 489 
Aluminum, annealing, 497 
as an abrasive, 500 
base casting, drill jig for, 92 
bending and forming dies for, 496 
burnishing, 498 
cutting dies for, 495 

difficulties encountered when working, 492 

drawing dies for, 495 

engraving and chasing, 498 

grades and alloys of, 498 

lubricating when working, 494 

polishing and finishing, 497 

processes and methods for working, 492 

pure metal vs. alloys of, 492 

secrets in working, 493 

sheets, necessary to lubricate before working, 418 
shell, die for blanking and drawing, embossing, 410 
shells, blanking and drawing, 418 
drawing, 496 
soldering, 499 
spinning, 496 
working the metal, 493 

AfMncan Machirdst, extracts from articles in, 121-251 
American mechanic, capabilities of, 516 
tool-maker, 26 
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Angle plate, milling one, 125 
Annealing aluminum, 497 

and lubricating Bliells in drawing, 868 
Armature disks, 453 

macbines and dies for, 454 
of large diameters, 454 
piercing and perforating, 437 
segment blanks, 460 
notching press, 460 
segments, 459 
what constitutes, 454 

Art goods, dies for stamping and embossing, 468-478 
of sheet-metal working in dies, 365 
of swaging, 477 

Assortment of milling cutters, picking, 233 
Attachment for cylindrical perforating, 433 

for drilling and tapping in the turret-lathe, 188 
for forming pieces from bar in turret-lathe, 163 
Automobiles for the million, 516 
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Bag clasps, dies for sheet-metal, 403 
Bath for cutters, hot lead, 241 
Bearing bracket, drill jig for, 62 
milling fixture for, 131 
Bending and forming dies for aluminum, 496 
nice job in, 416 

Bicycle handle-tips, moulds for making, 293 
Blades, holding milling-cuttcr, 239 
Blanking dies, cheap, 372 
Blanks, fining for drawn shells and cups, 369 
Boring bars and reamers, 224 

brackets and spindle beads, special machines for, 214 

drill jig for power-press bolster, 102 

drill-press tables, 320 

fixtures, drill-press and, 208 

long cast-irou cylinders, 609 

rig for drill-press, 213 

Bottomless sliells, perforating small close patterns in, 435 
Bottoms, double seaming of round, 441 
seaming burred- edged, 441 
Box lid fastening plates, dies for, 889 

straps, piercing and spreading dies for, 385 
tool for turret-lathe. 169 
tools for screw machine, four special, 190 
Bracket, bearing, drill jig for, 62 
milling fixtui'e for, 131 
Brass, bronze, and copper dies, 477 
clock wheels, punching, 376 
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Brass parts, reaming holes in, 258 
rings, making thin, 805 
working tools, and how to use them, 503 
Broa^ies and broaching, 260 

^ some points about, 265 
Broaching, interesting job of, 262 

its relation to sheOt-mctal work, 267 
operation of, 261 

Bronze, brass, and copper dies, 477 
Brown and Sharpe tool rooms, 89 
Burner shells, perforating, 484 
Burning cutters, 237 
Burnishing aluminum, 498 
Burred-edgcd bottoms, seaming them, 441 
Bushing holes, button method for locating, 48 
locating and finishing in large jigs, 48 
Button method for locating drill bushing holes, 48 


C 

Cam body, drill jig for multiple, 81 
milling machine, special, 387 
set of tools for machining, 300 
Cams, drill jig for, 78 

indexing dial jig for, 109 
Casting to be jigged, patterns for, 47 
Cast iron impression cylinder, drill jig for, 98 
tank for pickling, 509 
tinning, 509 

Cause of great development in machine tools, 615 
Causes of depreciation in machine shops, 614 
Centre reamers, 257 

Chasing designs in mountings of metal, 472 
Cheap blanking dies, 372 
jigs, 35 

Chief factors in machine manufacturing, 160 
Chucks for eccentric straps. 840 

for gasoline engine cylinders, 342 
for holding pulleys in the turret lathe, 170-172 
for turning eccentric rings, 338 
two eccentric cams, two-nose, 841 
Circular forming tools, 253 
notes on, 501 
shearing machines, 456 
shells, large drawing dies for, 391 
Clamp for die and tool-makers^ use, 509 
Cloth, hollow cutters for punching, 297 
Coins, dies for, 468-469 
Cold swaging process, 479-482 
Collet spring chucks, 310 
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Combination dies for embossed work, 475 
Compound dies for parts of telephone transmitter cases, 
Constructing simple drill jigs, 43 
special, devising and, 300 
Construction and design of novel drill jigs, 106 
of milling machines, improvements in, 122 
Copper, bronze, and brass di<i8, 477 
Corkscrews, machine for twisting, 327 
Cost vs. longevity of the sub press, 463 
Counterbores, 264 
Counterboring, 254 

large casting in drill -press, facing and, 352 
Cup centres, llnisJnug, 222 
Curling and Aviriug processes, 447 
deep shells, 452 
punch and die, 452 
the edges oi circular shells, 447 
of drawn shells, 450 

Cut-off and forming tool, liand for the speed-latlie, 315 
Cutters, assort.ment of milling, 232 
burning, 237 
classitied, milling, 224 
degree of hardness in, 241 
end mill, 227 
gang milling, 235 
hardening, 289 

and temi^ering, 239 
heating, 240 

and haidcning large, 243 
holding inserted bladcjs of milling, 229 
injury in hardening, 241 
inserted teeth, 228 
intei’locking, 235 
lead bath for, 241 
limits of inaccuracy in, 229 
making milling, 235 
plunging, 241 
rogrinding of, 231 
sand-blasting, 242 
selecting a set of, 232 
shell and end milling, 234 
side clearance in, 228 
speeds and feeds of, 236 
spindle surface, milling, 284 
standard styles and sizes of, 226 
steel for, quality of, 231 
suggestions for milling with, 238 
test for hardness in, 242 
undercut teeth, 226 
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Cutters, use and abuse of milling, 280 
warping, 241 

Cutting dies for aluminum, 495 

edges desirable for boring tools, number of, 246 
leatlicr, cloth, and paper with dinking cutters, 897 
soft-rubber articles, 506 
Cylinders, boring cast-iron, 609 
C-ylindrical perforating, attachment for, 433 

D 

Dayton swaging machine, 485 
Decorated -sheet metal articles, drawing, 869 
Deep hole drilling, 244 

shells from sheet metal, drawing, 398 
Deflecting device for seaming machines, 443 
Degree of hardness in cutters, 241 
Depreciation in machine-shops, 614 
in shops, causes of, 514 
Depth to which shells may be drawn, 368 
Design and manufacture of milling cutters, 226 
Designer, the, 29 
Device for turret-lathe, 190 

Devising and constructing special tools, ability to, 800 
Dies, and tool-makers’ clamp, 509 
art goods, 468-478 
bending and drawing, 496 
brass, 477 

clock gears, 376 
bronze, 477 
cheap blanking, 872 
coining, 468-470 

compoiind, for t(!lephonc transmitter cases, 423 
copper, 477 
curling, 452 

cutting, for aluminum, 495 
drawing for aluminum, 495 
for large shells, 391 
engraving, 408-478 
tiling inachiiK* for, 361 
for box-corner fasteners, 383 
bending and forming, 416 
blanking and drawing aluminum shells, 413 
embossing jewelry, making, 469 
forming large sheet-metal articles, 474 
jewelr}^ 468-478 
sheet-metal bag clasps, 403 
gang sets for eyelets in one operation, 420 
hand-finishing vs. machine-finishing of, 356 
bobbing, 468-478 
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Dies, improved piercing, 888 
machine for filing, 868 
making hobs and sinking embossing, 476 
making kink for, 814 
milling machines, use of, 857 
patterns, modelling intricate, 472 
piercing and spreading, 885 
punching and curling, 899 
without waste in, 880 
shaper for, 868 
shearing, 878 

sinking attachment for, 358 
with hobs, 468-478 
slotter, small, 860 
small hole finishing, 374 
special machines for accurate work on, 865 
sub-press, action of, 466 
triple-acting, 410 
water or fluid, 474 

DiflSculties encountered in working aluminum, 492 
Disks, armature, piercing and perforating, 487 
cutting armature, 453 
of large diameters, 464 
Double horning and seaming, 443 

seaming bottoms on heavy work, 447 
machine for irregular articles, 445 
of bottoms on spechil work, 447 
irregular can bottoms, 443 
round can bottoms, 441 

Doubt as to the utility of milling machines, 128 
Drawing aluminum shells, 496 

and forming decorated sheet-metal articles, 369 
annealing and lubricating shells in, 868 
a sharp corner under a shoulder, 502 
deep shells from sheet metal, 898 
dies, for aluminum, 495 
way to construct, 870 
shell from thin metal, lubricant for, 610 
Drawn shells, finding the blanks for, 869 
work processes for, 867 
Drill bushing holes in large jigs, locating, 48 
button method for locating, 48 
notes, 262 

press and boring fixtures, 208 
boring rig, 212 
cup centres, finisliing, 222 
facing and counterboring large castings in, 862 
flat tables, boring, 220 
job, a, 806 
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Drill-press, milling in the, 311 

round tables, machining, 222 
Drilling and tapping attachment for turret lathe, 188 
deep holes by Pratt and Whitney method, 249 
lioles in helical surface, 313 
jigs, constructing large, 96 
simple, 48 

for acetylene gas-burners, 68 

an aluminum base casting, 92 
a spiral line of holes around a cylinder, 106 
bearing bracket, 62 
cams, 78 

cast-iron impression rollers, 98 
dovetailed slide bracket, 101 
drilling and countersinking, 76 
drilling and hobfacing, 88 
drilling and tapping, 115 
multiple cam body, 81 
nailing-machine cross-head, 96 
odd -shaped casings, 70 
power-press bolster, 102 
round castings in pairs, 74 
small accurate work, 89 
spider castings, 115 
the speed lathe, 66 
typewriter bases, 86 
indexing dial for small cams, 109 
intricate and positive, 81 
novel, 118 

design and construction, 106 
points to remember when making, 104 
simple, 42 

fourteen-hole, 59 
special milling and, 354 
their use, simple, 64 
with indexing fixtures, 109, 111, 114 
job on the planer, 308 
set of milling and, 348 
small thread dies, jig for, 825 
types of simple jigs, 56 

Duplicate work in screw machine, method for finishing, 195 

E 

EooSintric cams, two-nose chucks for machining, 841 
rings, chucks for turning, 338 
straps, chuck for machining, 340 
Effects of work accomplished by swaging, 491 
Eli Whitney, 19 
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Embossed work, combination dies for, 474 
Embossing, blanking, and drawing, 410 
jewelry, making dies for, 469 
End cut in boring tools, advantage of, 248 
Engraving a hob for sinking medal dies, 468 
and chasing aluminum, 498 
dies for embossing jewelry, 468-470 
machine, special, 834 
Etching steel, how to do it, 509 
Examples of special uses of height-gauge, 274-278 
of micrometer, 271 
Expansion reamers, 258 
Eyelets, gang punch and die for, 420 


F 

Face milling, fixtures for, 139 

Facing and counterboring large castings in drill-pn's.^, 3 
tools, 264 

Factors in machine manufacturing, 160 

in the successful use of milling fixture's, 141 
involved in designing of drill jigs, 40 
Feeding sheet metal to the sub-press, 466 
Feeds and speeds for milling cutters, 280 
Fibre washers, special tool for cutting out, 829 
Filing dies, machines for, 358 
machine, 861 

Finding the blanks for drawn shells, 869 
Finishing cup centres of drill-presses, 222 
of dies, hand vs, machine, 856 

Fixtures for adjustable stops and spindle racks, jigs and, 820 
for milling drill-press tables, 152 
Flaking stick, its use, 31 1 
Flat jigs, their use, 32 
Follow dies, gang and, 360 

Forming irregular pieces from the bar, fixture for, 163 
pieces of irregular outline, fixture for, 200 
tools, notes on circular, 501 
Four special box tools for the screw machine, 190 
Fourteen-hole drill jig, 59 


G 

Gang and follow dies, 366 

die for metal box -lid fastening plates, 389 
^ milling cutters, 235 
fixtures for, 138 

punch and die for producing eyelets in one operation, 420 
Gasoline engine cylinders, chuck for machining, 342 
Gauges, 82 


Gears, speeds of pulleys and, 508 
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Gelatin moulds, making, 472 
Glue for leather and iron, 510 
Grades and alloys of aluminum, 493 
Great development in machine tools, causes of, 515 
Grinder, aligning cutter, centres, 272 
Grinding of cutters, 239 
rubber, 506 

twist drill for cutting section of hole, 505 
Grit in rubber, 505 

H 

Hammering and swaging, 479 
Hand cut-off and forming tool for speed lathe, 315 
finishing vs. machine finishing of dies, 356 
reaming, 259 

Hardening and tempering of milling cutters, 239 
injury in cutters, 241 
test for, 242 

Hardness, degree of, in cutters, 241 
Hard -soldering, 607 

Heating and hardening large cutters, 243 
the steel, 240 
Heavy work, jigs for, 84 
Height-gauge and its use, 274 

examples of use of, 274-278 
locating holes with, 275 
shop use of, 268 
Holding cuttor blades, 220 

devices for jigs, locating and, 41 
Hollow cutters for punching leather, cloth, m.d paper, 397 
drill, boring spindles with, 251 
Home-made reamers, 250 
Horizontal swaging machines, 480 
Horning and seaming processes, 440 
double seaming and, 443 
How to construct a sub-press, 463 
drawing dies, 370 

I 

Ideal twentieth-century manufacturing, 513 
Improved piercing die, 388 

tools, advantages gained through the use of, 513 
Improvement in construction of milling machine, 122 
Increasing the size of worn reamers, 260 
Indexing dial jig for small cams, 109 
milling fixtures, 147 
plates, jigs with, 109, 111, 114 
Injury in hardening cutters, 241 
Inserted teeth, holding, 229 
cutters. 228 
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Inside blank -holders, 890 

Installation of armature disk punching machinery, 458 
of the interchangeable system, 08 
Interchangeability, 20 

Interchangeable manufacturing, milling machines and, 120 
origin of, 19 
to-day, 22 

Interesting job of broaching, 262 
Interlocking cutters, 235 
Intricate and positive drill jigs, 81 

machinery, modern manufacturing of, 28 
Irregular articles, double seaming machine for, 445 
Iron and leather, glue for, 510 

> . J 

Jewklky, dies for making, 468-478 
making dies for embossing, 469 
Jigs and fixtures, functions of, 80 
bodies, handling large, 52 
box, 38 
cheap, 85 

design, factors involved in, 40 
feet, 58 
fiat, 82 
large, 48 

making, processes for accurate, 43 
work on the ydain miller, 50 
Jobbing shop work, milling machines and, 120 

K 

KBBrii^a note-books, 511 

sheets straight while perforating, 488 
Keyseating in the power-press. 815 
Kink, die-making, 814 

Knee type of universal milling machines, 123 

L 

Lack of knowledge of machine tools, 512 
Large drawing dies for circular shells, 391 
drilling jigs, 48 
Iiathc chuck, simy^le, 312 
tool-maker’s, 36 
Leather and iron, glue for, 510 

hollow cutters for punching, 397 
limits of inaccuracy in milling cutters, 229 
Locating and finishing drill bushing holes in large jigs, 48 
and holding devices for drill jigs, 41 
drill bushing holes, button method for, 43 
Lo<;k seam, successive stages of, 441 
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Lubricants to use for drawing shells from thin metal, 510 
for working aluminum, 494 
Lubricating and annealing shells for drawing, 868 

• M 

Machine, Dayton swaging, 487 
die filing, 361 

finishing vs. hand finishing of dies, 866 
for doublo-seaming irregular bottoms, 445 
for engmving poker chips, 334 
for filing dies, 368 
for twisting corkscrews, 827 
manufacturing, chief factor in, 160 
reaming of brass parts, 258 
with floating reamer, 265 
shops, cause of great depreciation in. 614 
special cam milling, 887 
engraving, 834 
tools, 28 

cause of the great development in, 616 
lack of knowledge of, 612 
up-to-the-minute, 613 

Machinery, extracts from articles in, 244-481 
Machinery for double-seaming round bottoms on cans, 442 
Machines and dies used for perforating armature disks, 464 
horizontal swaging, 489 
rotary swaging, 486 
special, for accurate work on dies, 856 
Machining a cam, special tools for, 300 
a special casting, tools for, 180 
drill columns, 166 

pulleys, detail drawings of special tools for, 172 
round tables, 220 

Making and use of simple dies, 871 
dies for embossing jewelry, 469 
hobs and sinking embossing dies, 476 
impressions of elaborate dies, 473 
thin threaded brass rings, 306 
drill press cup centres, 222 
collet spring chucks, 810 

Manufacture of accurate sheet-metal parts in the sub-press, 461 
of armature disks and segments, 458 
segments, large, 469 
of milling cutters, design and, 224 
Manufacturing, chief factor in machine, 160 
ideal twentieth-century, 518 
of intricate machinery, 23 
origin of interchangeable, 19 
purposes, selection of machines for, 615 
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ManufacturiDg, to-day, ideal intenliangoable, 22 
Medal dies, engraving a steel, liob for sinking, 468 
Metal box-corner fasteners, dies for, 883 
patterns, 23 

Method for finishing duplicate work in the screw machine, 195 
for locating drill jib bushings, button, 48 
Micrometer calipers, 268 
reading them, 270 
special uses for, 271 

aligning cutter grinder centres with, 272 
lathe centres, testing for height of, with, 272 
testing lathe centres for alignment, 271 
universal use of, 274 
used as inside calipers, 278 
Milling and drilling jigs, set of special, 848 
Milling-cutters, assortment of, 232 
burning, 237 
classified, 224 
degree of Jjai dness in, 241 
end, 227 
face, 139 
gang, 138-235 

Jiardcning and tempering, 239 
heating, 240 

heating and hardening large, 243 
holding blades in, 229 
injury in hardening, 241 
inserted teeth, 228 
interlocking, 285 
lead bath for heating, 241 
limits of inaccuracy in, 229 
making, 236 
miscellaneous, 152 
plunging when hardening, 241 
quality of steel to use for, 231 
regririding of, 231 
sand-blasting of, 242 
selecting a set of, 232 
shell and end, 234 
side clearance on, 228 
speeds and feeds for, 236 
spindle surface, 235 
standard types and sizes of, 226 
test of hardness of, 242 
» undercut teeth, 226 
use and abuse of, 230 
warping in hardening, 241 
Milling-fixtures, factors in the successful use of, 141 
for accurate work, 141 
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MilliDg'fixtures for bearing bracket, 1^1 
for drill-press tables, 153 
for slotting and dovetailing small pieces, 134 
for squaring ends of duplicate pieces, 182 
Tndexing, 147 
simple, 129 

six simple and distinct types of, 129 
Milling-machines, compared with other machine tools, 134 
doubt as to the utility of, 128 
improvements in construction of, 122 
in the drill press, 311 
in the tool-room, 126 
knee type of universal, 133 
modern tool -making and, 120 
practice, most vital point in, 286 
spindle racks, milling in, 828 
universal types of, 122 
use of die, 857 

of universal and plain, 120 
utility of, 120 
vertical spindle, 127 
Modeller’s wax, making and using, 473 
Modelling intricate die patterns, 472 
Most skilled mechanic in the world, 26 
Moulds, 279 

construction of, 279-299 

for bicycle handle-tips, 293 

for lead balls, 282 

for pencil crayons, 279 

for poker-chips, 296 

for spherical articles, 298 

for telephone receiver pieces, 285 

gelatin, for fancy die work, 472 

how an accurate set ol, was machined in the planer, 288 
Movable strippers, 379 
Multiple cam body, drill jig lor, 81 

Multi -spindle drilling and tapping attachment for turret-lathe, 188 

N 

Necessity to lubricate aluminum befoie working, 413 
Nice job of bending and forming, 416 
Note-books, how to keep them, 511 
Notes on circular forming tools, 501 
on drills, 252 
Novel drill jigs, 106-118 

O 

Obeblin Smith’s ** Press Working of Metals,” 267 
Operation of broaching, 261 
514 
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Origin of interchangeable ejetem, 19 
Ornamental articles, dies for forming, 472 

P 

Papbb, hollow cutters for punching, 397 
Patent tool-holders, 507 
Patterns for castings to be jigged, 47 
Pencil crayons, set of moulds for, 279 

Perforated metal, production of, by Allis-Chalmers Company, 489 
Perforating and blanking small armature disks, 437 
and piercing, 867 
attachments for cylindrical, 483 
burner shells, 484 

flat and cylindrical sheet-metal articles, 483 
keeping sheets straight while, 488 
large sheets of metal in special designs, 488 
small close patterns, 435 
taper and crowning shells. 484 
Petroleum cans, seaming them, 445 
Pickling cast iron, tanks for, 600 
Piercing and perforating, 367 

and spreading die for box stxaps, 885 
die, Improved, 888 
Plain forming tools, 253 
miller, jig work in, 60 

Planer, accurate set of moulds machined in, 288 
Plunging heated cutters, 241 
Points about broaches and broaching, 265 
Poker-chips, set of moulds for, 296 
Polishing and finishing aluminum, 497 
Polyphase motor, 466 
Positive drill jigs, intricate and, 81 
Power-press, key -seating in, 816 
bolster, drill jig for, 102 
Power-presses used for disk punching, 467 
Pratt and Whitney method of deep hole drilling, 240 
Press, armature disk notching, 460 
tools, simplest clasf; of, 866 
work, 482 

“ l?ress Working of Metals,” Oberlin Smith’s, 267 
Principal use of sub-press, 462 
Principle of reproduction, great, 29 
Process, cold swaging, 482 
^ Processes and methods for working aluminum, 492 
for curling and wiring, 447 
for drawn work, 867 
horning and seaming, 440 
of accurate jig making, « 
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Produdzig parts without waste, die for, 880 
Progress made in the use of power-presses, 855 
Projectiles, reamers for, 257 
Pull^s and gears, speeds of, 508 

set of tools for machining in one opoiution, 172 
Punftiing and curling job, 890 
brass clock gears, 876 
Pure metal vs. alloys of aluminum, 492 

Q 

Quality of steel to use for cutteis, 281 

H 

Razors, aluminum for sharpening or honing, 500 
Reading micrometers, 270 
Reamers and reaming, 255 
centre, 257 
expansion, 258 
for babbit metal, 257 
for projectiles, 257 
hand, 259 
home made, 259 

increasing the size of, when worn, 260 
small parts, machine, 258 
holes, 259 
square, 258 
taper ot rose, 257 

Reaming holes in the screw machine, taper, 266 
in the turret-latlie, 265 
in thin disks, 255 
in two kinds ot metals, 257 
taper holes in cast iron, 266 
with the floating reamei, 255 
Receiver pieces, moulds for telephone, 285 
Regrinding of milling cutters, 281 
Relation of broaching to shect-metal work, 267 
Reproduction, the great principle of, 29 
Rolling of seams, 446 
Rose reamers, taper of, 257 
Rotary swaging machines, 486 
Rough castings in pairs, drilling, 74 
Roupd bodies, machine for double seaming, 442 
drill tables, machining, 222 
Rubber, cutting solt, 606 
grinding, 606 
turning and truing, 505 
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Sand-blasting of milling cutters, 242 
Screw, cutting coarse-pitch, 304 

macliine, method for finishing duplicate work in, 195 
special tools for, 100 

tools and fixtures for speed indicators, 193 
Seaming bottoms with burred edges, 441 
double horning and, 448 
horning process and, 440 
petroleum cans, 445 
Secrets of working aluminum, 493 
Selecting a set of milling cutlers, 239 
Set of jigs for milling and drilling, 348 
of tools for machining a cam, 300 
Sextet casting, boring and fating fixture for, 209 
Shearing die, 373 
Sheet brass blaiiks, trimming, 313 

Sheet metal, d(‘pth wliieJi may be drawn at one operation, 308 
drawing deep sliells from, 393 
parts, drawing and forming decorated, 869 
use of, in place of oilier materials, 365 
work, broaching, its relation to, 267 
Shell and end milling cutters, 234 
bottomless, perforating, 435 
burner, perforating, 434 
cylindrical, perforating, 483 
Side clearance in milling cutters, 228 
Simple dies, making and use of, 871 
drill jigs, 42 

constructing, 43 
drilling jigs and tlieir use, 64 
fourteen-hole, 69 
types of, 65 
lathe chuck, 312 
milling fixtures, 129 

six distinct types of, 129 
slotting fixture, 314 
Simplest class of press tools, 866 
Sinking embossing dies and drop dies, 468-478 
Slotter, small die, 860 

Slotting and dovetailing small castings, milling fixture for, 184 
Small accurate work, drill jig for, 89 
cams, indexing dial jig for, 109 
thread dies, jig for drilling, 825 
Smith, Oberlin, 267 
Soldering aluminum, 499 
face plate, a, 810 
hard-, 607 
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Some points about broaches and broat;hing, 265 
Special box tools for screw machine, 190 
cam milling machine, 337 
(jesting, tools for machining, 180 
chucks for turret-lathe, 170 
designs, perforating large sheets in, 439 
engraving machine, 334 
fixtures in the turret-lathe, use of, 162 
Job of tool-making, 331 
machine for accurate work on dies, 365 

for boring drill-press brackets and spindle heads, 214 
milling and drilling jigs, 344 
tools, advantage in the use of, 223 

and fixtures for machining pulleys, 172 
for cutting out large fibre washers, 329 
for the screw machine, 1 00 
for turret-lathe, 162 
uses- of micrometer calipers, 271 
Speed and feed of milling cutters, 239 
indicators, tools and fixtures for, 190 
lathe milling, jig for, 318 
of pulleys and gears, 608 
Spherical moulds, 298 
Spindle racks, milling, 323 
fixture for, 320 
Spring strippers, 379 
winding fixture, 309 
Square reamers, 258 
Squaring holes, die for, 374 

the ends of duplicate pieces, milling fixture for, 182 
Standard types of milling cutters, 226 
Stationary strippers sometimes distort sheets, 379 
Step jig, 307 
Stick, flaking, 311 

Straps, cam for turning eccentric, 340 
Sub-press, 461 

cost vs. longevity of, 463 
dies, action of, 466 
feeding the metal to, 466 
how to construct, 463 
setting and using, 465 
use of, 462 
utility of, 463 

Successful use of milling fixtures, factors in, 141 
Swaging, cold, processes of, 479 

effects of work accomplished by, 491 
machines, horizontal, 489 
rotary, 485 
the Dayton, 487 
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Takes for pickling cast iron, 609 
Taper and crowning shells, perforating, 484 
of rose reamers, 367 
reaming in the screw machine, 356 
Telephone receiver pieces, moulds for, 285 
transniitter cases, compound dies for, 428 
Templets, 81 

Test for hardness of cutters, 242 

Testing lathe centres for height with micrometer calipers, 272 
The hammer, 479 

height-gauge and its use, 374 
most skilled mechanic in the world, 26 
Tinning cast iron, 609 
Tool-holders, patent, 607 
Tool-maker’s lathe, 36-37 
Tool-making, milling machine and modern, 120 
unusual job of, 831 
Tool-rooms, and their equipment, 36 
Brown and Sharpe, 89 
milling machines in, 125 
Tools for screw machine, special, 190 

for speed indicators, screw machine, 193 
Trimming sheet-metnl blanks, 813 

Triple-action die for blanking, drawing, and embossing, 410 
Turret-lathe, attachment for forming irregular pieo(‘S from the bar, 168 
box tool for, 160 

raulti-spiudlo drilling and hipping fixture for, 183 
set of tools for machining pulleys in, 173 
special tools for, 163 

tools for machining a special casting in, 180 
two special chucks for, 170 
use of special device for, 190 
special fixtures in, 162 

Twentieth-century manufacturing, ideal, 618 
Twist-drill, 245 

grinding for cutting section of hole, 605 
Twisting corkscrews, 827 
Two-nose chucks for eccentric cams, 840 
Types of very simple milling fixtures, six distinct, 129 
very simple drilling jigs, 55 
Typewriter bases, drill jig for, 85 


U 

Ukdebcot teeth, milling emtters with, 226 
Universal equipment vs. Working-range equipment, 615 
milling machines, 122 
Up-to-date fixtures and machine tools, 512 
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Up^to-the-minute machines and tools. 512 
Use and abuse of milling cutters, 230 

and construction of boring filatures, 208 
of brass-working tools, 508 
l^f modeller’s wax, making and, 478 
t)f micrometer calipers, 268 
of milling fixtures, factor in the successful, 141 
machines, 120 

of power-presses, progress in, 855 
oi sheet metal in place of other materials, 865 
of special fixtures in the turret-lathe, 162 
tools, advantage in the, 228 
Utility of milling machines, 120 
doubt ot, 128 
of the sub press, 462 

V 

Value of up-to-date fixtures and machine tools, 612 

Vejtical spindle milling machines, 127 

Vital point in milling-macliiue practice, most, 286 

W 

Watek or fluid dies, 474 

Way to constiuct a drawing die, 870 

to keep note-books of shop piactice, 611 
Whitney, Eli, 19 

Wiring and curling piocesses, 474 
straight work, 448 
Working aluminum, 493 

Working-range equipment vs. universal equipment, 616 
Workman’s supplies, 89 
Work not to be jigged, 84 
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eclipse Sectional RainPow Gasket 
Peerless Piston and Oalne Rod Packing 
Ronest John Rydranlic Rainbow Core Packing 
Zero Combination metallic 
Hmmonia Packing 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF E MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 

Send for Our New Catalogue 

Copyrighted and manufactiired €xclii$loely hy 


PEERLESS RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 

16 Vawen Street^ New York 

V 

These Goode can he obtained at all first-olase dealers 


If you have anything in my line^ 
put your time against mine and 
• consult me; if I help you I charge 
a moderate fee. 
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EXPERT IN 

Shop Practice Pertaining to Sheet 
Metal Formation, The Press Work- 
ing of Metals, Patent Causes, Ma- 
chinery and Tools Involved: In 
Steel Treatment and Tempering, 
In Interchangeable Manufacturing 
of Machinery, In Drop Forging and 
Die Sinking, and in the Reduction 
of Shop and Labor Costs. 

XJ XJ 

Joseph V. Woodworth 

Mechanical Expert and Engineer 
Forty-Two South Eighth Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


All inquiries given my personal attention 



The Most ValmAte Techno-Chemical Becclnt Book Published 

Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
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RECIPES . 
FORMULAS’ . 
AND PROCESSES 

Edited by GARDNER D. HISCOX, MX 



Price $3.00 Cloth Binding $4.00 Half Morooee Blndlig 
800 Large Octavo (6 x 9}^) Paget 


Contains over 10,000 Selected Scientific, Chemical, Technological and 
Practical Recipes and Processes, including hundreds of so-called 
Trade Secrets for every business 


To present here even a limited number of the subjects which find a place in this valuable 
T?ork would be difficult. Suffice to say that in its pages will be found matter of intense interest 
and immeasurable practical value to the scientific amateur and to him who wishes to obtain a 
knowledge of the many processes used in the artSy trades and manufactures, a knowledge which 
will render his pursuits more instructive and remunerative. Serving as a reference book to the 
small and large manufacturer and supplying intelligent seekers with the information ne^es* 
sary to conduct a process, the work will be found of inestimable worth to the Metallurgist, tba 
Photographer, the Perfumer, the Painter, the Manufacturer of Glues, Pastes, Cements, and 
Mucilages, the Compounder of Alloys, the Cook, the Physician, the Druggist, the Electrician, 
the Brewer, the Engineer, the Foundryman, the Machinist, the Potter, the Tanner, the Confec- 
tioner, the Chiropodist, the Manicure, the Manufacturer of Cliemical Novelties and Toilet 
Preparations, the Dyer, the Electroplater, the Enameler, the Engraver, the Provisioner, the 
Glass Worker, the Goldbeater, the Watchmaker and Jeweler, the Hat Maker, the Ink Manu- 
facturer, the Optician, the Farmer, the Dairyman, the Paper Maker, the Wood and Metal 
Worker, the Chandler and Soap Maker, the 'Veterinary Suigeon, and the Technologist in genendi 


Amoag the Recipes given are: 


Bleaching Recipes 

Etching and Engra^ng Recipes 

Recipes for Glass Making 


Recipes for Ointments 
Mirror-Making^Formalas 
Paint MakingEormulas 
Gilding Recipes 
Gaivamzing Kecipes 
Bronzing Recipes 
Tinning Recipes 
Silvedng Recipes 
Recipes for Adhesives 
Redp^ forPlatingand Enameling 
Cleaning Processes 


Soap Making 

Leather and its Preparationi 
Recipes for Alloys 
Recipes for Soldein 
Photofiraphic Formulas 
Shoe Dressing Recipes 
Stove Blacking Recipes 
Rust Preventive Reapes 
Recipes for Lubricants 
Recipes for Oils 

Recipes for Dyes, Colois, and Pigments 
Recipes for Dryers 
Ink Recipes 

Recipes lor Artificial Gem Making 
Jewelers* and Watchmakers* Recipes 


Household Formulas 

Waterproofing Recipes 

Fireproofing Recipes 

Recipes for€ements, Glues, MocUifll 

Fireworks Recipes 

Recipes for Eradicators 

Alcohol and its Uses 

Recipes for Essences and Extncli 

Dentifrice Recipes 

Cosmetic Recipes 

Perfume Recipes 

Tanning Recipes 

Metallurgical Fonnulai 

Hair Restorers 

Depilatories 


And nmy tbousandi more ^Equally Important in the Arta and Manatectnrat 

A apecioL cireviar of this hook uHU he aent on applicati'^n 
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CATALOGUE OF GOOD. PRACTICAL BOOKS 


BALLOONS AND FL71N6 MACHINZS 


MODEL eAlLOONS AND FLYING MACHINES. WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 
PROGRESS OF AVIATION. By J. II. Alexander. 

This book has been written with a view to assist those who desire to coiutruct a model airship 
or flying machine. It contains live folding plates of working drawings, each sheet containing 
• a different .‘^ized machine. Much m.struction and ainusement can be obtained from tlie making 
and flying of these model.s. 

A short account of the progros.s of aviation is included, wdiich will render the book of greater 
interest. Several illustrations of full sized airship and flying machine.s of the latest types are 
scattered throughout the text. This practical work give.s data, working drawings, and details 
which will a.ssist materially those interested in the problems of flight. 127 pages, 45 illustra- 
tions, 6 folding platc.s. Price 91*50 


BRAZING AND SOLDERING. 


BRAZING AND SOLDERING. By .I.a.mes F. Hobart. 

The only book that sliows you just how to handle any job of brazing or soldering that comes 
along; tells you what mixture to use, how to make a furnace if you need one. Full of kinks, 
'fourth edition. . S5 cents 


CHARTS 


BOX CAR CHART. 

A chart showing the anatomy of a box car, having every part of the car numbered and its 
proper name given in a reference list 20 cents 

GONDOLA CAR CHART. 

A chart showing the anatomy of a gondola car, having every part of the car numbered and 
its proper reference name laven in a reference list 20 cents 

PASSENGER CAR CHART. 

A chart showing the anatomy of a passiuiger cur, ii.tvmg evi*ry part of the car numbered and 
its proper name given in a reference list. 20 cents 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE CHARTS. 

Chart I. — Shows (in colors) the most modcTn W(‘.s( mghouse Iligh Spi'ed and Signal Equip- 
ment used on Passenger Engines, Pa.ssenger Kiiguie Tenders, and PaH.senger Cars. Ciiart 
II. — Shows (in colors) the Standard Westingliousi; JOijuipmcnt for Freight and Switch En- 
gines, Freight and Switch Engine Tenders, and l-’roiglit Cars. Price for the st‘t . 60 cents 

TRACTIVE POWER CHART. 

A chart whereby you can find the tractive power or drawbar pull of any locomotive, without 
making a figure. Shows what cylinder.-! arc crnial, how driving wheels and steam pressure 
affect the power. What sized engine you need to exert a given drawbar pull or anything 
you desire m this line 60 cents 

HORSE POWER CHART. 

Shows the horse power of any staticftiary engine without calculation. No matter what the 
cylinder diameter of stroke; the steam pre.s.suro or cut-off; the revolutions, or whether con- 
densing or non-condensing, it’s all there. Ea.sy to use, accurate, and saves time and calcu- 
lations. Especially useful to engineers and designers ^ ... 60 cents 

BOILER ROOM CHART. By CIeo. L. Fowleh. * 

A Chart — size 14 x 28 inches — showing in isometric perspective the mechanisms belonging 
in a modern boiler room. Water tube boilers, ordinary grates and mechanical stokers, fe^ 
water heaters and pumps comprise the equipment. The various parts are shown broken or 
removed, so that the internal construction is fully illustrated. Each part is given a reference' 
number, and these, with the corresponding name, are given in a glossary printed at the sides. 
This chart is really a dictionary of the boiler room— -the names of more than 200 parts being 
given. It is educational-worth many times its cost 26 cents 
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CATAtjOGUE OF GOOD, PRACTICAL BOOKS 


Oi m ENOINEEEiyQ 

HENLEY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING AND ALLIED TRADES. 

Edited by Joseph O. Horneb, M.E. g 

This set of live volumes contains about 2.500 pages with thousands of illustrations, induding 
diagrammatic and sectional drawings with full explanatory details. This worlf covers the 
entire practice of Civil and Mechanical Engineering. The best known experts in all branches 
of engineering have contributed to these volumes. The Cyclopedia is admirably well adapted 
to the needs of the beginner and the self-taught practical man, as well as the mechanica^n- 
gtneer, designer, draftsman, shop superintendent, foreman, and machinist. The work will be 
found a means of advancement to any progressive man. It is encyclopedic in scope, thorough 
and practical in its treatment of technical subjects, simple and clear in its descriptive matter, 
and without unnecessary technicalities or formulae. The articles are as brief as may be and 
yet give a reasonably cle^r and explicit statement of the subject, and are written by men who 
nave had ample practical experience in the matters of which they write. It tells you all you 
want to know about engineering and tells it so simply, so clearly, so concisely, that one cannot 
help but understand. As a work of reference it is without a peer. 16.00 per volume. For 
complete set of live volumes, price $d5«00 


COKE 


COKE-MODERN COKING PRACTICE; INCLUDING THE ANALYSIS] OF MATE- 
RIALS AND PRODUCTS. By T. H. Byrom and J. E. Christopher. 

A handbook for tho.se engaged in Coke manufacture and the recovery of By-products. Fully 
illustrated with folding plates. It has been the aim of the authors, in preparing this book, 
to produce one which shall be of use and benefit to those who are associated with, or inter- 
ested in, the modern developments of the industry. Contents: I. Introductory. II. Gen- 
eral Classification of Fuels. 111. Coal Washing. IV. The Sampling and Valuation of Coal, 
Coke, etc. V. The Calorific Power of Coal and Coke. VI. Coke Ovens. VII. Coke Ovens, 
continued. VIll. Coke Ovens, continued. IX. Charging and Discharging of Coke Ovens, 
X. Cooling and Condensing Plant. XI. Oas Exhausters. XII. Composition and Analysis 
of Ammoniacal Liquor. XIII. Working-up of Ammoniacal Liquor. XIV. Treatment of 
Waste Gases from Sulphate Plants. XV. valuation of Ammonium Sulphate. XVI. Direct 
Recovery of Ammonia from Coke Oven Gases. XVII. Surplus Gas from Coke Oven. Use- 
ful Tables. Very fully illustrated. Price $3. 50 net 

COMPRESSED AIR 

COMPRESSED AIR IN ALL ITS APPLICATIONS, By Gabdnbb D. Hiscox. 

This is the most complete book on the subject of Air that has even been issued, and its thirty- 
five chapters include about every phase of the subject one can think of. It may be called an 
encyclopedia of compressed air. It is written by an expert, who, in its 665 pages, has dealt 
witn the subject in a comprehensive manner, no phase of it being omitted. Over 500 illustra- 
tions, 5th Edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth bound, $5.00: Half Morocco, price $6.60 

CONCRETE 

ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE WITHOUT MOLDS, By A, A, Houghton, 

The process for making ornamental concrete without molds, has long been held as a secret and 
now, for the first time, this process is given to the public. The book reveals the secret and is 
the only book published which explains a simple, practical method whereby the concrete worker 
is enabled, by employing wood and metal templates of different designs, to mold or model in 
concrete any Cornice, Archivolt, Column, Pedestal, Base Cap, Um or Pier in a monolithic 
form — right upon the job. These may be molded in units or blocks, and then built up to suit 
the specifications demanded. This work is fully illustrated, with detailed engravings. Price 

$2.00 

CONCRETE FROM SAND MOLDS. By A. A. Houghton. 

A Practical Work treating on a process, which has heretofore been held as a trade secret, by 
the few who possessed it, and wnicti will successfully mold every and any class of ornamental 
concrete work. The process of molding concrete with sand molds is of the utmost practi^l 
value, possessing the manifold advantages of a low cost of molds, the ease and rapidity of 
operation, perfect details to all ornamental designs, density, and increased strength of the 
concrete, perfect curing of the work without attention and the easy removal of the molds re- 
• gardless of any undercutting the design may have. 1 92 pages. Fully illustrated. Price $2.00 

CONCRETE WALL FORMS. By A. A. Houghton. 

^ new automatic wall clamp is illustrated with working drawings. Other types of wall 
forms, clanips, separators, etc., are also illustrated and explained 50 cents 

CONCRETE FLOORS AND SIDEWALKS. By A. A. Houghton. 

The molds for molding squares, hexagonal and many other styles of mosaic floor and side- 
walk blocks are fully illustrated and explained $0 cents 




CATALCXIUE OF GOOD. PRACTICAL 


CONCRETE SILOS, By A. A. Houghton. 

Complete working drawings and specifications are given for several styles of coiu^te ^OS* 
with illustrations of molds for monolithic and block silOs The tables^ data and l^ormatioa 
presented in this book are of the utmost value m planning and constructing all forms of concrSle 
silos 60 eenta 

CONCRETE CHIMNEYS, SLATE AND ROOF TILES. By A. A. Houghton. 

The manufacture of all types of concrete Mate and roof tile is fuUy treated Valuable data 
on all forms of reinforced concrete roofs are contained within its pages The construction of 
concrete chimneys by block and monolithic systems is fully illustrated and described. A 
* number of ornamental designs of chimney construction with molds are shown In this valu- 
able treatise 60 cents 

MOLDING AND CURING ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE. By A. A. Houghton. 

The proper proportions of cement and aggregites for various finishes, also the methods of 
thoroughly mixing and placing in the molds, are fully treated An exhaustive treatise on this 
subject that e^ ery concrete worker will find of daily use and value ..... 60 cents 

CONCRETE MONUMENTS. MAUSOLEUMS AND BURIAL VAULTS. By A. A. 

Houghton. 

The molding of concrete monuments to imitate the most expensive cut stone is explamed in 
this treatise, with working drawings of easily bui>t molds. (Hitting inscriptions and designs 
IS also fully treated 60 cents 

CONCRETE BATH TUBS, AQUARIUMS AND NATATORIUMS. By A. A. Houghton. 

Simple molds and instruction are given for molding many stvk^s of concrete bath tubi^ swim- 
mmg pools, etc. These molds are easily built and permit lapid and successful work. 5() cents 

ARTISTIC CONCRETE BRIDGES. By A. A Houghton. 

A number of oinainental conciete bridge s with illustrations of molds are given A collapsible 
center or core for budges, culverts and .sewers is fully Illustrated with detailed instructions for 
building 60 cents 

CONSTRUCTING CONCRETE PORCHES. By A. A. Houghton. 

A number of designs with working drawings of molds are fully explained so anyone can easily 
construct different styles of ornamental Cbncrote porches without the purcliase of expensive 
molds 50 cents 

CONCRETE FLOWER POTS, BOXES AND JARDINIERES. By A. A. Houghton. 
The molds for producing many original designs of flower pots urns, dower l>oxes, Jardlnl^res, 
etc., aro fully illustrated and explained, so the worker can easily construct and operate same. 

50 rents 

CONCRETE FOUNTAINS AND LAWN ORNAMENTS. By A A. Houghton. 

The molding of a number of designs of lawn seats, curbing, hitching posts, pergolas, sun dials 
and other forms of ornamental conento for Mie ornamentation of lawns and gardens, is 
fully illustrated and described . . . .... 60 cents 

CONCRETE FOR THE FARM AND SHOP. By A. A. Houghton. 

The molding of dram tile, tanks, cisterns, fenco post s, stable doors, hog and poultry houses 
and all the purposes for which concrete is an invaluable aid to the farmer are numbered 
among the contents of this handy volume 50 cents 

POPULAR HANDBOOK FOR CEMENT AND CONCRETE USERS. By Myron H. Lewis, 

This IS a concise tieatise of the principles and methods employed in the manufacture and use 
of cement m all classes of modern works The author has brought together in this work, all 
the sauent matter of interest to the user of concrete and its many diversified pioducts. The 
matter is presented m logical and systematic order, clearly written, fully illustrated and free 
from involved mathematics Everything of value to the concrete user is given including kinds 
of cement employed in construction, concrete architecture, inspection and testing, wateiroroof- 
mg, coloring and pamting, rules, tables, working, and cost data. Price 9B»50 


DICTIONARIES 


STAIIDARD ELECTRICAL DICTIONARY. By T. O’Conob Sloanb. 

An indispensable work to all interested m electrical science Suitable alike for the student 
and professional A practical hand-book of reference containing definitions of about 5,000 
distinct words, terms and phrases The definitions are terse and concise and include every 
term used m electrical science Recently issued An entirely new edition. Should be m 
the possession of ail who desire to keep abreast with the progress of this branch of science. 
Clomplete, concise and convenient. 682 pages 393 illustrations. Price $ 8«00 
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CATALOGUE OF GOOd, PRACTICAL BOOKS 


DIES-METAL WOEK 


DIES, THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND USE FOR THE MODERN WORKING OF SHEET 
METALS. By J. V. Woodworth. • 

A most useful book, and one which should be in the hands of all engaged in the^ress working 
of metals; treating on the Designing, Constructing, and Use of Tools, Fixture *and Devices, 
together with the manner in which they should be used in the Power Press, for the cheap and 
rapid production of the great variety of sheet metal articles now in use. It is designed as a 
guide to the production of sheet metal parts at the minimum of cost with the maximum of 
output. The hardening and tempering of Press tools and the classes of work which may be 
produced to the best advantage by the use of dies in the power press are fully treated. Its 
605 illustrations show dies, press fixtures and sheet metal working devices, the descriptions 
of which are so clear and practical that all metal-working mechanic's will be able to understand 
how to design, construct ar.d use them. Many of the dies and press fixtures treated were 
either constructed by the author or under his supervision. Others were built by skilful 
meclianics and are in use in largi*. sheet metal establishments and machine shops. Price $3.00 

PUNCHES, DIES AND TOOLS FOR MANUFACTURING IN PRESSES. By J. V. Wood- 
worth. 

This work is a companion volume to the author’s elementary work entitled “Dies, Their 
Construction and Use." It does not go into the details of die making to the extent of the 
author’s previous book, but gives a comprehensive review of the field of operations carried on 
by presses. A large part of the information given has been drawn from the author’s personal 
experience. It might well be termed an Uncyclopedia of Die Making, Punch Making. Die 
Sinking, Sheet Metal Working, and Making of Special Tools, Sub-presses, Devices and Mechani- 
cal Combinations for Punching, Cutting, Bending, Forming, Piercing, Drawing, Compressing 
and Assembling Sheet Metal Parts, and also Articles of other Materials in Machine Tools. 
Pric« $4.00 

DROP FORGING, DIE SINKING AND MACHINE FORMING OF STEEL. By J. V. Wood- 

WORTH. 

This is a practical treatise on Modem Shop Practice, Processes. Methods, Machines, Tools and 
]3etails, treating on The Hot and Cold Machine-Forming of Steel and Iron into Finished Shapes; 
Together with Tools, Dies, and Machinery involved in the manufacture of Duplicate Forgings 
and Interchangeable Hot and Cold Pressed Parts from Bar and Sheet Metal. Fully illustrated 
by 800 detailed illustrations. Price. $3.60 


DRAWING— SKETCHING PAPER 


LINEAR PERSPECTIVE SELF-TAUGHT. By Heuman T. C. Kraus. 

This work gives the theory and practice of linear perspective, as used in architectural, engi- 
neering, and mechanical drawings. Person.s taking up the study of the subject by themselves 
will be able by the use of the instruction given to readily grasp the subject, and by reason- 
able practice become good perspective draftsmen. The arrangement of the book is good; 
the plate is on the left-hand, while the descriptr^e text follows on the opposite page, so as to 
be readily referred to. The drawings are on sufliniently large scale to show the work clearly 
and are plainly figured. The whole work makes a very complete course on perspective draw- 
ing, and will do found of great value to architects, civil and* mechanical engineers, patent 
attorneys, art designers, engravers, and draftsmen $3.60 

PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. By Richards and Colvin. 

Shows ^ust how to make all kinds of mechanical drawings in the only practical perspective 
isometric. Makes everything plain so that any mechanic can understand a sketch or ora wing 
in this way. ,Saves lime in the drawing room, and mistakes in the shops. Contains practical 
examples of various classes of work 60 cents 

SELF-TAUGHT MECHANICAL DRAWING AND ELEMENTARY MACHINE DESIGN. 

By F. L. Sylvester, M.E., Draftsman, with additions by Erik Oberq, associate 
editor of Machinery.'^ 

This is a practical treatise on Mechanical Drawing and Machine Design, comprising the first 
principles of geometric and mechanical drawing, workshop mathematics, mechanics, strength 
of materials and the calculations and design of matdiine details. Specially prepared for the 
practical mechanic and young draftsman. It is primarily intended for the man who must 
* study without a teacher. It is clearly written, comprehensive, and carefully arranged. Price 

$3.00 

A NEW SKETCHING PAPER. 

A new specially ruled paper to enable you to make sketches or drawings in isometric perspective 
without any figuring or fussing. It is being used for shop details as well as for assembly 
drawings, as it makes one sketch do the work of three, and no workman can help seeing just 
what Is wanted. Pads of 40 sheets, 6x9 inches, 35 cents. Pads of 40 sheets, 9 x 12 inches. 

50 cents 




CATALOGUE OF GOOD. PRACTICAL BOOKS 


ELEOTRICITT 


ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICITY. By Prof. T. O’Conor Sloan®. 

A practical treatise on electrical calculations of all kinds reduced to a series of rules, all of the 
simplest forms, and involving only ordinary arithmetic ; each rule Illustrated by one or more 
practical problems, with detailed solution of each one. Thi.s book is classed among the mo^t 
useful works published on the science of electricity covering as it does the mathematics of 
electricity in a manner that will attract the attention of tliOvse who are not familiar with alge- 
^ braical formulas. 160 pages. Price $1*00 

COMMUTATOR CONSTRUCTION. By Wm. Baxteh, Jr. 

The business end of any dynamo or motor of the direct current type is the commutator. This 
book goes into the designing, building, and mainlenance of commutatorsfi shows how to locate 
troubles and how to remedy tiiem; everyone wlio fus.ses with dynamos needs this. 26 cents 

DYNAMO BUILDING FOR AMATEURS, OR HOW TO CONSTRUCT A FIFTY-WATT 
DYNAMO. By Arthur J. Weed, Member of N. Y. Electrical Society. 

This book is a practical treatise showing in detail the construct ion of a small dynamo or motor, 
the entire macliine work of which can be done on a .‘‘inall foot lathe. 

Dimensioned working drawings are given for each piece of machine work and each operation 
is clearly described. 

This machine, w'hen used as a dynamo, has an output of fifty watts; when used as a motor it 
will drive a small drill press or lal he. It can be used to drive a s(‘wing machine on any and all 
ordinary w^ork. 

The book is illustrated with more than sixty original engravings showing the actual construction 
of the different parts. I’rice, paper, 60 cents, (.’loth $1.00 

ELECTRIC FURNACES AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS. By J. Wright. 

Tills is a book which w'ill prove of interest to many classes of people; the manufacturer who 
de.sir(‘S to know what product can be manufactured suceessfulJy m the electric furnace, the 
chemist who wishes to post liimself on the ek'clro-cheniistry, and the studimt of science who 
merely looks into tlie subject from curiosity. The book is not so scientific as to be of Ui«? 
only to the toehnologisl , nor so unsckuitilic as to suit only the tyro in electro-chemistry; It 
is a practical treatise of wliat has been done, and of what is being done, both experimentally 
and commercially with the electric furnact*. 

In important processes not only are the chemical eijuations given, but compl(*te thermal data 
arc set forth and both the efficiency of the furnace and the cost of tlie product are worked 
' out, thus giving the work a solid commercial value aside from its efficacy as a work of reference. 
The practical features of furnace building are pi\en the space that I lie subject deserves. The 
forms and refractory materials used in the linings, the arrangement of the connections to the 
electrodes, and other important details are explained. 288 pages. New Revised ‘Edition. 
Fully illustrated. Price $3.00 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND HEATING POCKET BOOK. By Sydney E. Walker. 

This book puts in convenient form ii.seful information regarding the apparatus which is likely 
to be attached to the mains of an electrical I'ompany. 'Jubles of .units and oiiuivaleiitB are 
included and useful electrical laws and formulas arc stated. 

One section is devoti'd to dynainos, motors, transformers and accH'Ssory apparatus; anotiier 
to accumulators, another to switchboards and related equipment, a fourth to a description 
of various systimis of distribution, a tiftli section to a discussion of instruments, botn for 
portable use and switchboards; another section d^'als with electric lamps of various types 
and accessory ajipliaiices, and the concluding section ir, giv<‘n up to electric heating apparatus. 
In each section a large number of commercial types are described, frequent tables of dimen- 
sions being included. A great deal of detail information of each line of apparatus is given 
and the illustrations shown give a good idea of the general appearance of the apjiaratus under 
discussion. I'he book also contains much valualile information for the central station engi- 
neer. 438 pages. 300 engravings. Bound iii leather pocket book form. Price . $8.00 

ELECTRIC TOY MAKING, DYNAMO BUILDING, AND ELECTRIC MOTOR CONSTRUC- 
TION. By Prof. T. 0 ’Conor iSloane. 

This work treats of the making at liome of elect rical 1 oys, electrical apparatus, motors, dynamos 
and instruments in general, and is ilesigned to bring within the rfach of young and olcl the 
manufacture of genuine and useful electrical appliances. The work is especially designed for 
amateurs and young folks. 

Thousands of our young people are daily experimenting, and busily engaged in making electrical 
toys and apparatus of various kinds. The present work is Just wliat is wanted to gi^ the 
much needed information in a plain, practical manner, witli illustrations to make easy the 
carrying out of the work. Price $1.00 

ELECTRIC WIRING, DIAGRAMS AND SWITCHBOARDS. By Newton Harrison. 

This Is the only complete work issued showing and telling you wtiat you should know about 
direct and alternating current wiring. It is a ready reference. The work is free from advanced 
technicalities and mathematics, arithmetic being used throughout. It is in every respect a 
handy, well-written, instructive, comprehensive volume on wiring for the wireraan, foreman 
contractor or electrician. 272 pagas; 105 illustrations, Price $1.50 



CATALOGUE OF GOOD. PRACTICAL BOOKS 


ELECTWCIAR’S HAHDY BOOK. By Prof. T. O’Conoe Sloanh. 

This work of 768 pages is intended for the practical electrician who has to make things ga 
The entire field of eMrlcity is covered within its pages. Among some of the subjects treated 
are: The Theory of the Electric Current and Circuit, Electro-Chemistry, Primary Batteries, 
Storage Batteries, Generation and Utilization of Electric Powers, Alternating (Shrrent, Arma- 
ture Winding, Dynamos and Motors, Motor Generators, Operation of the Central Station 
Switchboards, Safety Appliances, Distribution of Electric Light and Power, Street Mains, 
Transformers, Arc and Incandescent Lighting, Electric Measurements, Photometry, Electric 
Railways, Telephony, Bell-Wiring, Electro-Plating, Electric Heating, Wireless Telegraphy, etc. 
It contains no useless theory; everything is to the point. It teaches you just what yo^want 
to know about electricity. It is the standard work published on the subject. Forty-one 
chapters, 610 engravings, handsomely bound in red leather with title and edges in gold. Price: 

$8.50 

ELECTRICITY iK FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS, ITS COST AND CONVENIENCE. 
By Arthue P. Haslam. 

A practical book for power producers and power users showing what a convenience the electric 
motor, in its various forms, has become to the modern manufacturer. It also deals with the 
conditions which determine the cost of electric driving, and compares this with other methods 
of producing and utilizing power. 

Among the chapters contained in the book are: The Direct Current Motor; The Alternating 
Current Motor; The Starting and Speed Regulation of Electric Motors; The Rating and 
Efficiency of Electric Motors; The Cost of Energy as Affected by ('onditions of Working, The 
Question for the Small Power User; Independent Generating Plants; Oil and Gas Engine 
Plants; Steam Plants: Power Station Tariffs; The Use of Electric Power in Textile Factories; 
Electric Power in Printing Works; The Use of Electric Power in Engineering Workshops 
Miscellaneous Application of Electric Power; The Installation of Electric Motors; The Lighting 
of Industrial Establishments. 312 pages. Very fully illustrated. Price 2.50 

ELECTRICITY SIMPLIFIED. By Prof. T. O^Conor Sloane. 

The object of “Electricity Simplified” is to make the subject as plain as possible and to show 
what the modem conception of electricity Is; to show how two plates of different metals 
immersed in acid can send a message around the globe; to explain how a bundle of copper wire 
rotated by a steam engine can be the agent in lighting our streets, to tell what the volt, ohm 
and ampere are, and what high and low tension mean; and to answer the questions that 
perpetually arise in the mind in this age of electricity. 172 pages. Illustrated. Price 9 1.00 

HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL ELECTRICIAN. By Prof. T. O'Conor Sloane. 

Every young man who wishes to become a successful electrician should read this book. It tells 
in simple language the surest and easiest way to become a successful electrician. The studies 
to be followed, methods of work, field of operation and the requirements of the successful 
electrician are pointed out and fully explained. Every young engineer will find this an ex- 
cellent stepping-stone to more advanced works on edectricity which he must master before 
success can be. attained. Many young men become discouraged at the very outstart by 
attempting to read and study nooks that are far beyond their comprehension. This book 
serves as tfie connecting link between the rudiments taught in the public schools and the real 
study of electricity. It is interesting from cover to cover. Twelfth edition. 202 pages. 
Illustrated. Price* $1.00 

MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS. By Lummis-Paterson. 

A handbook of theory and practice. This work is arranged In three parts. The first part 
covers the elementary theory of the dynamo. The second part, the construction and action 
of the different classes of dynamos in common use are described; while the third part relates 
to such matters as affect the practical management and working of ‘dynamos and motors. 
The following chapters are contained in the book; Electrical Units; Magnetic Principles; 
Theory of the Dynamo; Armature; Armature in Practice; Field Magnets; Field Magnets in 
Practice; Regulating Dynamos; Coupling Dynamos; Installation, Running, and Maintenance 
of Dynamos; Faults in Dynamos; Faults in Armatures; Motors. 292 pages. 117 illustra- 
tions. Price $1.50 

STANDARD ELECTRICAL DICTIONARY. By T. O'Conor Sloane. 

An indispensable work to all interested in electrical science. Suitable alike for the student 
and professional. A practical hand-book of reference containing definitions of about 6,000 
distinct words, terms and phrases. The definitions are terse and concise and Include every 
term used in electrical science. Recently issued. An entirely new edition. Should be in the 
po.s8essiqn of all who desire to keep abreast with the progress of this branch of science. Com- 
plete, cmicise, and convenient. 682 pages. 393 illustrations. Price ..... $8.00 

SWITCHBOARDS. By William Baxter, Jr. 

This book appeals to every engineer and electrician who wants to know the practical side of 
things. It takes up all sorts and conditions of dynamos, connections and circuits and shows 
by diagram and illustration just how the switcliboard should be connected. Includes direct 
and altemating current boards, also those for arc lighting, incandescent, and power circuits. 
Special treatment on high voltage boards for power transmission. 190 pages, lllustratedt 
Rice . $1.50 
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CATALCXIUE OF GOOP, PRACTICAL BO(jKS 


TBLIPHONE CONSTRUCTIOH, IHSTAIXilTION, WDRIHG, OPERAHOil mtk 
MAINTENANCE. By W. H. RADCurFE and H. C. Cushing. 

This book gives the principles of construction and op«mtlon of both the Bell and Indesiendenl 
instruments; approved methods of installing and wiring them; the means of piotectlng them 
from liibtning and abnormal currents; their connection together for operation as series or 
bridgi^ stations; and rules for their inspection and maintenance. Line wiring and the tfir* 
ing antf operation of special telephone systems are also treated. 

Intricate mathematics are avoided, and ail apparatus, circuits and systems are thoroughly 
described. The appendix contains definitions of units and terms used in the text. Belectea 
^ wiring tables, which are very helpful, are also included. 100 pages, 126 illustrations. $1,00 

WIRING A HOUSE. By Herbert Pratt. 

Shows a house already built; tells just how to start about wiring it; where to begin; what 
wire to use; how to run it according to Insurance Rules; in fact just the information you need. 
Directions apply equally to a shop. Fourth edition 26 cents 

WIRELESS TELEPHONES AND HOW THEY WORK. By Jambs Erskxne-Murrat. 

This work is free from elaborate details and aims at giving a clear survey of the way In Which 
Wireless Telephones work. It is intended for amateur workers and for those whose knowledge 
of electricity is slight. Chapters contained: How We Hear; Historical; The CX)nver8ion of 
Sound into Electric Waves; Wireless Transmission; The Production of Alternating Currenie 
of High Frequency; How the .Electric Waves are Radiated and Received; The Receiving 
Instruments; Detectors; Achievements and Expectations; Glossary of Technical Work. 
Cloth. Price $1.00 


FAOTORT MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

MORERN MACHINE SHOP CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT. By 

O. E. Perriqo, M.E. 

The only work published that describes the modem machine shop or manufacturing plant from 
the time the grass is growing on tne site intended for it until the finished product is shipped. 
By a careful study of its thirty-two chapters the practical man may economically build, 
efficiently equip, and successfully manage the modern machine shop or manufacturing estab- 
lishment. Just the book needed by those contemplating tlie erection of modern shop building, 
the re-bullding and rc-organization of old ones, or the introduction of modern shop methods, 
time and cost system. It is a book written and illustrated by a practical shop man for practical 
shop men who are too busy to read theories and want facts. It is the most complete all around 
book of its kind ever published. It is a practical book for practical men, from the apprentice 
in the shop to the president in the office. It minutely describes and illustrates the most simple 
and yet the most efficient time and cost system yet devised. Price $6.00 


FUEL 


COMBUSTION OF COAL AND THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE. By Wm. M. Babb. 

This book has been prepared with special reference to the generation of heat by the combus- 
V tion of the common fuels found in the United States, and deals particularly with the condi- 
tions necessary to the economic and smokeless combustion of bituminous coals in Stationary 
and Locomotive Steam Boilers. 

The presentation of this important subject is systematic and progressive. The arrangement 
of the book is in a series of practical questions to which are apiiended accurate answers, which 
describe in language, free from tcchnicaJities, tlie several processes involved in the lumaoe 
combustion of American fuels; it clearly states the essential requisites for perfect combustion, 
and points out the best methods of furnace construction for obtaining the greatest quantity 
of heat from any given quality of coal. Nearly 350 pages, fully illustrated. . . . $1.00 

SMOKE PREVENTION AND FUEL ECONOMY. By Booth and Kershaw. 

A complete treatise for all interested in smoke prevention and combustion, being based on 
the German work of Ernst Schmatoila, but it is more than a mere translation of the Geriaan 
treatise, much being added. The authors show as briefly as possible the principles of fuel 
combustion, the methods which have been and are at present in use, as well as the proper 
scientifle methods for obtaining all the energy in the coal and burning it without smoke. 
Considerable space is also given to the examination of the waste gases, and several of the 
representative English and American mechanical stoker and similar appliances are deiKiriLed. 
Toe losses carried away in the waste gases are thoroughly analyzed and discussed Ir the Ap- 
pendix, and abstracts are also here given of various patents on combustion apparatus. Tiie 
book is complete and contains much of value to all who have charge of large plants. I.g.\ 
pages. Illustrated, Price S2.6G 
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CATALOGUE OF GOOD. PRACTICAL BOOKS 


OAS ENGINES AND GAS 


CHEMISTRY OF GAS MANUFACTURE. By H. M. Roylbs. 

This t)ook covers points likely to arise in the ordinary course of the duties of The engineer or 
manager of a gas works not large enough to rieceshilate the employment of a sepirate chemical 
staff. It treats of the testing of the raw materials employed m the manufacture of illuminat- 
ing coal gas, and of the gas produced The preparation of standard solutions is given as well 
as the chemical and pliysical examination of gas coal including among its contents — Prepa- 
rations of Standard Solutions, ('oal, Furnacc.s, Testing and Kegulation. Products ^ Car- 
bonization. Analysis of Crude ('oal (las. Analysis of Lime. Ammonia. Analysis of Oxide 
of Iron. Naphthalene. Analysi.s of Fire-Hricks and Fire-Clay. Weldom and Spent Oxide. 
Photometry and Gas Testing, ('arburetted Water Gas. Metropolis Gas. Miscellaneous 
Extracts. Useful Tables $4.50 

AGRICULTURAL GAS ENGINES. By Xcno W. Putnam. 

The gas engine within the past few yeans is being so much used on the farm to simplify work, 
that the publication of this practical treatise will prove of greatest value. The author takes 
up first, and treats in detail the working of the engine, then the transmission mediums are 
treated, as well as traction engines and their application. Price $1.50 

GAS ENGINE CONSTRUCTION, OR HOW TO BUILD A HALF-HORSE-POWER GAS 
ENGINE. By Parsell and Weed. 

A practical treatise of 300 pages liescribing the theory and principles of the action of Gas 
Engines of various tyiuvs and thcde.sign and con.struel ion of a half-horse power Gas Engine, with 
illustrations of Gif' work in actual progress, together with the dimcm.sioned working drawings 
giving clearly the sizes of the various dtdalls; for the .student, the scientific investigator and the 
amateur meclianic. 

This book treats of the* subject more from the standpoint of practice than that of theory. The 
principles of opi'ration of Gas ICrigincs arc clearly and simply described and then the actual 
construction of a half-horse ])ower engine is taken up, step by st(*p, showing in detail the making 
of the Gas Engine. 300 pages. Price $2.50 

GAS, GASOLINE, AND OIL ENGINES. By (Iaudner D. Hiacox. 

Just issued, 18th revised and enlarged edition. Every u.serof a gas engine needs this book. 
Simple, instriKJtive, and right up-to-date. The only complete work on the subject. Tells 
all about the running and management of gas, gasoline and oil engines, as designed and manu- 
factured in the United .States. Explosive motors for stationary, marine and veliicle power are 
fully treated, together with illustrations of their jiarls and tabulated sizes, also their care and 
running are included. Electric ignition liy induction coil and jump spark are fully explained 
and illu.strated, including valuable information on the testing for economy and power and the 
erection of power plants. 

The rules and regulations of the Board of Fire Underwriters in regard to the installation and 
management of gasoline motors is given in full, .suggesting the safe installation of explosive 
motor power. A list of United States Patent.s is.sued on gas, gasoline, and oil engines and their 
adjuncts from 1875 to date is included. 484 pages. 410 engravings Price . . $2.50 net 

MODERN GAS ENGINES AND PRODUCER GAS PLANTS. By R. K. Mathot, M.E. 

A guide for the gas engine designer, user, and engineer in the construction, selection, purchase, 
installation, operation, and maintenance of gas engines. More than one book on gas engines 
has been written, but not one has tims far even encroached on the field covered by this book. 
Above all Mr. Matbol’s work is a practical guide. Recognizing the need of a volume that 
would assist the gas engine user in understanding thoroughly the motor upon which he depends 
for pow»*r, the author has discussed his subject without the help of any mathematics and 
without elaborate theoretical explanations. Every part of the gas engine is described in detail, 
tersely, clearly, with a thorough understanding of the requirements of the mechanic. Helpful 
suggestions as to the purchase of an engine, its installation, care, and operation form a most 
valuable feature of the work. 320 pages. 175 detailed illustrations. Price , . $2.60 


OEABINO AND CAMS 


BEVEL GEAR TABLES. By D. Aq. Engstbom. 

A book that will at once commend itself to mechanics and draftsmen. Does away with all 
the trteonornetry and fancy figuring on bevel gears and makes it easy for anyone to lay them 
out or make them just right. There are 36 full-page tables that show every necessary dimen- 
sion for all sizes or combinatioas you're apt to need. No puzzling figuring or guessing. 
Gives placing distance, all the angles (including cutting angles), and the correct cutter to use. 
A copy of this prepares you for anything in the bevel gear line. 66 pages. . $1,00 
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CATALOGUE OF GOOD. PRACTICAL BOOKS 


CHANGE GEAR DEVICES. By Oscab £. Perrigo. 

A practical book for every designer, draftsman, and mechanic interested in the invention and 
development of the devices for feed changes on the different inadiines requiring such niec*.han- 
ism. All the necessary information on this subject is taken up, analyzed, classitted, sifted, 
and concentrated for the use of busy men who have not the time to go through the masses 
of irrelivant matter with which such a subject is usually encumbered and select such Infor- 
matioiyis will be useful to them. 

It shows just what has been done, how it has been done, when it was done, and who did it. 
It saves time in hunting up patent records and re-inveuting old ideas. pages. $1.00 

DRAINING OF CAMS. By Lottis Rouillion. 

The laying out of cams is a .serious problem unles.s you know how to go at it right. This puts 
you on the right road for practically any kind of cam you likely to run up against. $5 cents 

HYDRAULICS 

HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING. By Gardneb D. lliscox. 

A treatise on the properties, power, and resources of water for all purnose.s. Including the 
measurement of streams; the how of water in pipes or conduits; the horse-power of falling 
water; turbine and impact water-wheels; w'ave-motors, centrifugal, reciprocating, and air- 
lift pumps. With 300 figures and diagrams an<l .30 practical tables. 

All who are interested in water-work.s development will hnd this book a useful one, because 
it is an entirely practical treatise upon a subject of present importance, and cannot fail in 
having a far-reaenmg inlluenee, and lor this reason should have a place in the working library 
of every engineer. 320 pages. i*rice $4.00 

ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


POCKET BOOK OF REFRIGERATION AND ICE MAKING. By A. J. Waixm-Tatlob. 

This is one of the latest and most comprehensive reference books published on the subject of 
refrigeration and cold storage. It explains the propi^rtii's and rel ngeraf ing etTect of the ditterent 
fluids in use, the management of refrigerating machinery and ttie const ruel ion and insulation 
of cold rooms with their required pipe .surtac • lor different degn'es of cold; freezing mixture.s 
and non-freezing brines, temperatures of eohl rooms for all kinds of provisions, cold storage 
charges for all classes of goods, ice making and storage of ict', data and mi'inoranda for constant 
reference by refrigerating engineers, with nearly one hundred tables containing valuable 
references to every fact and condition required m the, instalLiient and operation of a reirifeeral- 
ing plant. Price $1.50 

mVENTIONS-PATENTS 

INVENTOR’S MANUAL, HOW TO MAKE A PATENT PAY. 

This is a book designed as a guide to inventors in perfecting their invent ion.s, taking out their 
patents and disposing of them. It is not in any .sense u Patent Solicitor’s (Jircular, nor a 
Patent Broker’s Advertisement, Ivo advi'ili.seirieiits of any de.seriplion apjiear in the work. 
It is a hook containing a (juarter of a century’s experience of a .successful inventor, together 
with notes ba.sed upon the experience of many oIIht inventors. J’nce $1.00 

LATHE WORK 

MODERN AMERICAN LATHE PRACTICE. By Oscar E. Perkiqo. 

This is a new hook from cover to cover, and tlie only complete American work on the subject 
written by a man who knows n(»t only how woik ought to ])(‘ done hut W'ho also know.s how to 
do it, and how to convey this knowledge to others. It is strictly up-to-date in its descriptions 
and illustrations, which repre.seiit the very latest practice m lathe and boring mill operatioii.s 
as well as the comstiiiction of and latest d'*vi>lopment.s in the manufacture of these important 
classes of machine tools. 424 page.s. 311 illustralion.s. I'rice $2.60 

PRACTICAL METAL TURNING. By Joseph G. Horner. 

This important and practical subject is tr<‘ated in a full and oxhau.stive manner and nothing 
of importance is omitted. 'J he t riiiciples ami practice and all the different branches of Turn- 
ing are considered and well illustrated. All th<‘ dilTerent kinds of ( bucks of usual forms, as 
well as some unusual kinds, are shown. A fe ature of the book is the important sectioi^e- 
voted to modern Turret practice; Boring Is another subject which is treated fully; aniithe 
chapter on Tool Holders illustrate.^ a large number of repre.sentalivft Ivjies. Thread Cutting 
is treated at reasonable length; and the last chajiter contains a good deal of information 
relating to the High-Speed Steels and their work. 'J'he nuiiierou.s tools used by machinists 
are illustrated, and also the adjuncts of the lathe. In fact, the entire suliject is treats in 
such a thorough manner as to make this book the .standard onf‘ on the subject. It is indis- 
pensahle to the manager, engineer, and machinist as well as to tlie student, amateur, and 
experimental man who desires to keep up-to-date 400 pages, fully illustrated. Price $8.50 
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CATALOGUE OF GOOD. PRACTICAL BOOKS 


TCRSnrO ARD BORING TAPERS. By Fbbd H. Colvin. 

There are two wa^rs to turn tapers; the right way and one other. This treatise has to do With 
the right way; it tells you how to start the work properly, how to set the lathe, what tools to 
use and how to use them, and forty and one other little things that you should know. Fourth 
edition . 86 oeats 


LIQTJIDAIR 


LIQUID AIR AND THE LIQUEFACTION OF GASES. By T. O'Conob Sloanb. 

This book gives the history of the theory, discovery, and manufacture of Liquid Air, and 
contains an illustrated description of all the experiments that have excited the wonder of 
audiences all over the country. It shows how liquid air, like water, is carried hundreds of 
miles and is handled in open buckets. It tells what may be expected from it in the near 
future. 

A book that renders simple one of the most perplexing chemical problems of the century, 
Startliiig developments illustrated by actual experiments. 

It is not only a work of scientific interest and authority, but is intended for the general reader, 
being written in a popular style — easily understood by every one. Second edition. 366 
pages. Price 82.00 


LOCOMOTIVE ENOINEEBINa 


AIR-BRAKE CATECHISM. By Robert H. Blackall. 

This book is a standard text book. It covers the Westinghouse Air-Brake Equipment, in- 
cluding the No. 5 and the No. 6 E. T Locomotive Brake Equipment; the K (Quick-Service) 
Triple Valve for Freight Service; and the Cross-Oompound Pump. The operation of all parts 
of the apparatus is explained in detail, and a practical way of finding their peculiarities and 
defects, with a proper remedy, is given. It contains 2,000 questions with their answers, 
which will enable any railroad man to pass any examination on the subject of Air Brakes. 
Endorsed and used by air-brake instructors and examiners on nearly every railroad in the 
United States. 23d Edition. 380 pages, fully illustrated with folding plates and dia- 
grams $2.00 

AMERICAN Compound locomotives. By Fma). H. Colvin. 

The only book on compounds for the engineman or shopman that shows in a plain, practical 
way the various features of compound locomotives in use. Shows how they are made, what 
to do when they break down or balk. Contams sections as follows: — A Bit of History. The- 
ory of Compounding Steam C'ylindervS. Baldwin Two-Cylinder Compound. Pittsburg Two- 
Cylinder Compound. Rhode Island Compound. Richmond Compound, Rogers Compound. 
Schenectady Two-Cylinder Compound. Vauclain Compound. Tandem Compounds. Bald- 
win Tandem, The Colvin-Wigntman Tandem. Schenectady Tandem. Balanced Loco- 
motives. Baldwin Balanced Compound. Plaiis for Balancing. Locating Blows. Break- 
downs. Reducing Valves. Drifting. Valve Motion. Disconnecting. Power of Compound 
Locomotives. Practical Notes. 

Fully illustrated and containing ten special “Duotone" inserts on heavy Plate Paper, show- 
ing dilTercnt types of Compounds. 142 pages. Price $1.00 

APPLICATION OF HIGHLY SUPERHEATED STEAM TO LOCOMOTIVES. By 

Robert Garbb. 

A practical book. Contains special chapters on Generation of Highly Superheated Steam; 
Superheated Steam and the Two-Cylinder Simple Engine; Compounding and Superheating; 
Designs of Locomotive Superheaters; Constructive Details of Locomotives using Highly 
Superheated Steam; Experimental and Working Results. Illustrated with folding plates 
and tables. Price $2.50 

COMBUSTION OF COAL AND THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE. By Wm. M, Barb, 

This book has been prepared with special reference to the generation of heat by the combus- 
^ tion of the common fuels found in the United States, and deals particularly with the condi- 
tions necessary to the economic and smokeless combustion of bituminous coals in Stationary 
and Locomotive Steam Boilers. 

The presentation of this important subject is systematic and progressive. The arrangement 
of the book is in a series of practical questions to which are appended accurate answers, which 
describe in language, free from technicalities, the several processes involved in the furneoe 
combustion of American fuels; it clearly states the essential requisites for perfect oombustion. 
and points out the best methods of furnace construction for obtaining the greatest quantity 
of her t froD' iny given quality of coal. Nearly 350 pages, fully illustrated. , . . $1»00 
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CATALOGUE OF GOOD. PRACITGAL BOOKS 


t0K UOnONS, VALVBS AKD VALVE SBTTHIG. By Frao M. CoLVm, AmMM* 

Editor of '^American Machinist/* 

A handy book for the engineer or machinist that clears up the mystevles of valve edltiiMa 
Shows the different valve gears in use, how they work, and why* PHoh and lUdo talWM 
of different types are illustrated and explained. A book that every ralhxiad M t^ hlO* 
tivf power department ought to have. Contains chapters on Locomotive Link KotlO&i 
Valve Movements, Setting Slide Valves, Analysis by diagrams* Modem Practice, Slip or 
Bl#;k, Slide Valves, Pi.ston Valves, Setting Piston Valves, Joy-Alien Valve 0«r, Walfichaert 
Valve Gear. Gooch Valve Gear, Alfree-Hubbell Valve Gear, etc., etc. Fully iiliutrat^. 
Price ItO cants 

• 

LOCOMOTIVE BOILER CONSTRUCTION. By Frank A. KhSlNBANs. 

The construction of boilers in general are treated, and following this, the looomotive boiler 
is taken up in the order in which its various parts go through the shop. Shows all types of 
boilers used; gives details of construction; practical facts, such as life of riveting, puncdiea 
and dies; work done per day, allowance for bending and flanging sheets, and other data. 
Locomotive boilers present more difficulty in laying out and building than any other type, 
and for this reason the author uses them as examples. Anyone who can handle them can 
tackle anything. 

Contams chapters on Laying Out Work; Flanging and Forging; Punching; Shearing; Hate 
Planing; Genera! Tables; Finishing Parts; Bending; Machinery Parts; Riveting; Boiler 
Details; Smoke Box Details; Assembling and Calking; Boiler Shop Machinery, etc., etc. 
There isn*t a man who has anything to do with boiler work, either new or repair work, who 
doesn’t need this book. The manufacturer, superintendent, foreman, and boiler worker^ 
all need it. No matter what the type of boiler, you’ll And a mint of information that you 
wouldn’t be without. Over 400 pages, five large folding plates. Price « . • • . $8.00 


LOCOMOTIVE BREAKDOWNS AND THEIR REMEDIES. By Gbo. L. Fowlbb. 
Revised by Wm. W. Wood, Air-Brake Instructor. Just issued. Revised pock^ 
edition. 

It is out of the question to try and tell you about every subject that Is covered in this pocket 
edition of Locomotive Breakdowns. Just imagine all the common troubles that an engineer 
may expect to happen some time, and then add all of the unexpected ones, troubles that could 
occur, out that you had never thought about, and you will And tliat they are all treated with 
the very best methods of repair. Walschaert Locomotive Valve Gear Troubles, Electric 
Headlight Troubles, as well as Questions and Answers on the Air Brake are all included. 204 
Fully illustrated $1.00 


LOCOMOTIVE CATECHISM. By Robert Gbimshaw* 

The revised edition of “Locomotive Catechism,’’ by Robert Grirashaw, is a New Book from 
Cover to Cover. It contams twice as many pages and double the number of illustrations 
of previous editions. Includes the greatest amount of practical information ever publish^ 
on the construction and management of modem locomotives. Specially Prepaid Chapters 
on the Walschaert Locomotive Valve Gear, the Air Brake Equipment and the Electric Head 
Light are given. 

It commends itself at once to every Engineer and Fireman, and to all who are going in for 
examination or promotion. In plain language, with full complete answers, not only all the 
questions asked by the examining engineer are given, but those which the young and less 
experienced would ask the veteran, and which old hands ask as “stickers.” It is a verltabte 
Encyclopedia of the Locomotive, is entirely free from mathematics, easily understood and 
thoroughly up-to-date. rontain.s over 4,000 Examination Questions with their Answers. 
825 pages, 437 illustrations and three folding plates , $8.80 


NEW YORK AIR-BRAKE CATECHISM. By Robert H. Blackall. 

This is a complete treatise on the New York Air-Brake and Air-Signalling Apparatus, giving 
a detailed description of all the parts, their operation, troubles, and the methods of locating 
and remedying the same. 200 pages, fully illustrated. $1.00 


POCKET RAILROAD DICTIONARY AND VADE MECUM. By Fred H. Colvin, 
Associate Editor American Machinist. 

The Railroad Pocket Book is of value to every man on the road, as it contains valuable Rail- 
road Data, Master Car Builders’ Standards, Tests, Proportions of Lowmotlves and Boilers 
and various other Rules and Tables. v 

As a record of recent practice in all sections of railway work it stands alone, giving facts and 
figures from actual experience on such matters as Acetylene Lighting, Air Brakes. Axles. 
Bearings, Boilers, Cars, Costs of repairs and other items, Counterbalancing, Curves, Driving 
Wheels, Equalisers, Flues, Grades, Grates, Heating surfaces, Injectors, Lo^ntottves, 
tenance of way. Oils, Power of Locomotives, Raiis, Rods, Shops, Sp(^, Ttoig, Tumtablsg. 
Valve Motions, Water, etc., etc. Second Edition, hlce . . . ... • . V fMO 
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TRAIN RULES AND DESPATCHING. By H. A. Dalby. 

Every railroad man, no matter what department he’s in, needs a copy of this book. It gives 
the standard rules for both single and double track, shows ail the signals, with colors wher> 
ever necessary, and has a list of towns where time changes, with a map showing the whole 
country. The rules are explained wherever there is any doubt about their meanmg or where 
they are modified by different railroads. It’s the only practical book on train rules in print. 
Over 220 pages. Leather cover. Price $1.50 


WALSCHAERT LOCOMOTIVE VALVE GEAR. By Wm. W. Wood. 

If you would thoroughly understand the Walschaert Valve Gear you should possess a copy 
of this book, as the author takes the plamest form of a steam engine — ^a stationary engine in 
the rough, that will only turn its crank in one direction — ^and from it builds up — with he 
reader’s help — a modern locomotive eciuipiicd with the Walschaert Valve Gear, complete. 
The points discussed are clearly illustrated: two large folding plates that show the positions 
of the valves of both inside or outside admission type, as well as the links and other parts of 
the gear when the crank is at nine different points in its revolution, are e.specially valuable 
in making the movement clear. These employ sliding cardboard models which are contained 
to a pocket in the cover. 

The book is divided into four general divisions, as follows: I. Analysis of the gear. II. De- 
signing and erecting the gejir. III. Advantages of the gear. IV. Questions and answers 
relating to the Walschaert Valve Gear. 

This last division contains sixty pertinent questions with full answers on all the features of 
this type of valve gear, which wifi be especially valuable to firemen and engineers in prepar- 
ing for an examination for promotion. Nearly 200 pages. Price $1.50 


WESTINGHOUSE E~-T AIR-BRAKE INSTRUCTION POCKET CATECHISM. By 

Wm. W. Wood, Air-Brake Instructor. 

Here is a book for the railroad man, and the man who aims to be one. It is without doubt 
the only complete work published on tlie Westinghouse E-T Locomotive Brake Equipment. 
Written by an Air Brake Instructor who knows just what is needed. It covers the subject 
thoroughly. Everything about the New Westinghouse Engine and Tender Brake Equip- 
ment, including the Standard No. 5 and the Perfected No. 6 Style of brake, is treated in de- 
tail. Written in plain English and profusely illustrated with Colored Plates, which enable 
one to trace the How of pressures tliroughoiit the entire equipment. The best book ever 
published on the Air Brake. Equally good for the beginner and the advanced engineer. 
Will pass any one through any examination. It informs and enlightens you on every point. 
Indispensable to every engiriernan and trainman. 

Contains examination questions and answers on the E-T equipment. Covering what the 
E-T Brake is. How it .should be operated. What to do when defective. Not a question can 
be asked of the engineman up for promotion on either the No. 5 or the No. 6 E-T equipment 
that is not asked and answered in the book. If you want to thoroughly understand the E-T 
equipment get a copy of this book. It covers every detail. Makes Air Brake troubles and 
examinations easy. Price $1.50 


MACHINE SHOP PEACTICE 


AMERICAN TOOL MAKING AND INTERCHANGEABLE MANUFACTURING. By J. V. 

Woodworth. 

A “shoppy” book, containing no theorizing, no problematical or experimental devices, there 
are no badly proportioned and impossible diagrams, no catalogue cuts, but a valuable collection 
of drawings and descriptions of devices, the rich fruits of the author’s own experience. In its 
600-odd pages the one .subject only. Tool Making, and whatever relates thereto, is dealt with. 
The work stands without a rival. It is a complete practical treatise on the art of American 
Tool Making and system of interchangeable manufacturing as carried on to-day in the United 
States. In it are described and illustrated all of the ilillerent iyjies and clas.se.s of small tools, 
fixtures, devices, and special appli-nces which arc in general use in all machine manufacturing 
and metal working establishments where economy, capacity and interchangeability in the 
production of machined metal part.s are imperative. The science of jig making is exhaustively 
discussed, and particular attention is paid to drill jigs, boring, profiling and milling fixtures 
and other devices in which tlie parts to be machined are located and fa.stened within the 
contrivances. All of the tools, fixtures, and devices illustrated and described have been or 
are used for the actual production of work, such as jiarts of drill presses, lathes, patented 
machinery, typewriters, electrical apparatus, mechanical appliances, brass goods, composition 
parts, mould products, shei’t metal asticies, drop forgings, jewelry, watches , medals, coins, 
etc. 6.31 pages. Price $4.00 

H£NLEY»S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING AND ALLIED TRADES. 

Edited by Joseph G. Horner, A. M. L, M. E. 

This set of five volumes contains about 2,500 pages with thousands of illustrations, including 
<uia|:rammatic and sectional drawings with full explanatory details. This work covers the 
eiJiire practice of Civil and Mechanical Engineering. The best known experts in all branches 
of engineering have contributed to these volumes. The Cyclopedia is admirably well adapted 
to the needs of the beginner and the self-taught practical man, as well as the mechanical en- 
gtoeer, designer, draftsman, shop superintendent, foreman, and machinist. The work will be 
. found a means of advancement to any progressive man. It is encyclopedic in scope, thorough 
•nd practical in its treatment of technical subjects, simple and clear in its descriptive matter, 
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and without unnecessary technicalities or formulae. The articles are as brief as may be and 

S et give a reasonably clear and explicit statement of the subject, and are written by men Who 
ave had ample practical^experience in the matters of which they write. It tells you ail you 
want to know about engmeering and tells it so simply, so clearly, so concisely, that one cannot 
help but understand. As a work of reference it Js without a peer, $6.00 per single volume. 
For complete set of live volumes. Price • $25*00 

MACHrat SHOP ARTTHMETIC. By Colvin-Cheney. 

is an arithmetic of the things you have to do with daily. It tells you plainly about; how 
to find areas of figures; how to find surface or volume of balls or sj^eres; handy ways for 
calculating: about compound gearing; cutting screw threads on any lathe; drilling for taps; 
• speeds of drills, taps, emery wheels, grindstones, milling cutters, etc.: all about the Metric 
system with conversion tables; properties of metals; strength of bolts and nuts; decimal 
equivalent of an inch. Ail sorts of machine shop figuring and 1,001 other things, any one of 
which ought to be worth more than the price of this book to you, and it saves you the trouble 
of bothering the boss. 131 pages. Price 60 centi 

MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS, POWERS, AND DEVICES. By Gabdner D. Hiscox. 

This is a collection of 1,890 engravings of different mechanical motions and appliances, accom- 
panied by appropriate text, making it a book of great value to the inventor, the draftsman, 
and to all readers with mechanical tastes. The book is divided into eighteen sections or 
chapters in which the subject matter is classified under the following heads: Mechanical Powers; 
Transmission of Power; Measurement of Power, Steam Power; Air Power Appliances; Electric 
Power and Construction, Navigation and Roads; Gearing; Motion and Devices; Controlling 
Motion; Horological; Mining; Mill and Factory Appliances; Construction and Devices; 
Drafting Devices; Miscellaneous Devices, etc. lltn edition. 400 octavo pages. I^ce $2.60 


MECHANICAL APPLIANCES, MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS AND NOVELTIES OF CON- 
STRUCTION. By Gardner B. Hiscox. 

This is a supplementary volume to the ope upon mechanical movements. Unlike the first 
volume, which is more elementary in cliaracter, this volume contains illustrations and descrip- 
tions of many combinations of motions and of mechanical devices and appliances found m 
different lines of machinery. Each device being shown by a line drawing with a description 
showing its working parts and the method of operation. From the multitude of devices de- 
scribed, and illustrated, might be mentioned, in passing, such items as conveyors and elevators, 
Prony brakes, thermometers, various types of boilers, solar engines, oil-fuel burners, condensers, 
evaporators, Corliss and other value gears, gov(‘rnors, gas engines, water motors of various 
descriptions, air ships, motors and dynamos, automobile and motor bicycles, railway block 
signals, car coupes, link and gear motions, ball bearings, breech block mechanism foir heavy 
guns, and a large accumulation of others of equal importance. 1,000 specially made engrav- 
ings. 396 octavo pages. Price $S.6(T’ 

MODERN MACHINE SHOP CONSTRUCTION, EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT. By 

Oscar E. Perrigo. 


The only work published that describes the Modem Machine Shop or Manufacturing Plant from 
the time the grass is growing on the site intended for it until the finished product is shipped 
Just the book needed by those contemplating the erection of modern shop nuildings, the re- 
building and reorganization of old ones, or the introduction of Modern Shop Methods, time and 
cost systems. It is a book written and illustrated by a practical shop man for practical shop 
men who are too busy to read theories and want facts. It is the most complete all-around 
book of _ Its kind ever published, 400 large quarto pages. 225 original ancT specially-made 
illustrations. Price $5.00 


MACHINE SHOP TOOLS AND SHOP PRACTICE. By W. H. Vandervoort. 

A work of 655 pages and 673 illustrations, de.scribing in every detail the construction, operation, 
and manipulation of both hand and machine tools. Includes chapters on filing, fitting, and 
scrapim? surfaces; on drills, reamers, taps, and dies; the lathe and its tools; planers, shapers, 
and their tools; milling machines and cutters; gear cutters and gear cutting; drilling machines 
and drill work; grinding machines and their work; hardening and tempering; gearing, belting 
and transmission machinery; useful data and tables. 5th edition. Price .... $3.00 

THE MODERN MACHINIST. By John T. Usher. 

This is a book showing, by plain description and by profuse engravings, made expressly for 
the work, all that is best, most advanced, and of the highest efficiency in modem 
shop practice, tools, and implements, showing the way by which and through which, as Mr. 
Maxirn says, American machinists have become and are the finest mechanics in the world." 
Indicating as it does, m every line, the familiarity of the author with every detail of dally 
experience in the shop, it cannot fail to be of service to any man practically connected wltn 
the shaping or finishing of metals. ^ ^ it 

There is nothing experirae^ntal or visionary about the book, all devices being in actual use 
and giving good results. It might be called a compendium of shop methods, showing a vari- 
ety of special tools and appliances which will give new ideas to many mechanics, from the 
supemtendent down to the man at the bench. It will be found a valuable addition to any 
? “prary, and should be consulted whenever a new or difficult job is to be done, 
boring, milling, turning, or planing, as they are all treated in a practical manner. 
Fifth Edition, 320 pages. 250 illustrations. Price $3*60 
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MININO 


ORE DEPOSITS, WITH A CHAPTER OR HIRTS TO PROSPSCTCRS, Jtf I E 

• <^HNSON. 


qualifications, it eUI materially a«islst one m hw search for metalltferous m^ntl occitoOcei 
and, so far as simple ores are concerned, should enable one to form soihe idea of the possi* 
bilities of any they may find 

Among the chapters given are a'ltaniferous and Chromiferous Iron Oxidee—Niekel— <3o»'* 


Among the chapters given are a'ltaniferous and Chromiferous Iron Oxidee—Niekel— <3op‘ 
per— C obalt— 1 m— Molybdenum— Tungsten— Lead— Mercury— Antimony— lroh-*Htats to 
Prospectors 


PRACTICAL COAL MINING. By T. H. Cockin. 

An important work, containing 428 pages and 213 illustrations, complete with practical da)* 
tails, which will intuitively impart to the reader not only a general knowledge w the ptlncl^ 
pies of coal mining, but also considerable insight into allied subjects The treatne is posi- 
tively up to date in every instance, and should be in the hands of every coilieiy e&ghiew* 
geologist, mine operator, superintendent, foreman, and all others who are interned in df 
connected with the industry $j|«50 

PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF MINING. By T. H. Byrom. 

A practical work for the use of all preparing for examinations in mining or qualifylnf tot 
colliery managers’ certificates The aim of the author m this excellent book is to place dearly 
before the reader useful and authoritative data which will render him valuable assistant in 
his studies Ihe only work of its kind published The information incorporated in it wiU 
prove of the greatest practical utility to students, mining engineers, colliery managers, and 
all others who are specially interested in the present-day treatment of mining problems. 
Among Its contents are chapters on The Atmosphere I.aws Relating to the B^vior Of 
Gases, The Diffusion of Gases, Composition of the Atmosphere Sundry Constituents of the 
Atmosphere, Water, Carbon Fire-Damp, Combustion (oal Dust and Its Action! Esc- 
plosivcs, Composition of Various ( oals and Fuels Methods of Analysis of ('oal, Strata Ad- 
joining the Coal Measures Magnetism and Llectncity, Appendix, Useful Tablim. etc : 
Miscellaneous Questions. 160 pages Illustrated f d»()0 


PATTERN MAEINO 


PRACTICAL PATTERR MAKIHO. By F. W. Babrows. 

This is a very complete and entirely practical treatise on the subject of pattern making, illUS 
tratmg pattern work in wood and metal From its pagqs you are taught Just what you shouU 
know about pattern making It contains a detailed description of the materials used bj 

E attern makers, also the tools, both those for hand use, and the more interesting machine toote 
aving complete cliaptcrs on the band saw. The Buzz Saw, and the Lathe Individual pattern^ 
of many different kinds are fully illustrated and described, and the mounting of metal patterns 
on plates for moldmg machmes is included. Price $2.00 


PERFUMERY 


HENLEY’S TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK OF RECEIPTS, FORMULAS AND PROCESSES 

Edited byG. D. Hiscox. 

The most valuable Techno-chemical Receipt Book published Contains over 
receipts, many of which will prove of special value to the perfumer, a mine of 
to-date in every respect, mse, Cloth, $8.00 ; half moroeco 

PERFUMES AND THEIR PREPARATION. ByG W. Askinson, Perfumer.’ ♦ 

A cciraprehenslve treatise, in which there has been nothing omitted that could be of valtul 
to the Perfumer Complete directions for making handkerihKf perfumes, smelllngHMitsl 
sachets, fumifi»tmg TOStiUes, preparations for the rare of the skin, the mouth, the hair, cos- 
metics, hair dyes and other toilet articles are given, also a detailed description of aromatic 
substances; their nature, tests of purity, and wholesale manufacture A book of gftpfiitir 
as well as professional Interest, meeting the wants not only of the drue^t and peri^mo man- 
ufacturer, but also of the general public. Third edition. 312 pages. lUnstrat^ , $M0 
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PLUMBING 


HECHAHICAL drawing for plumbers. By R. M. Stabbuck. 

A concise, comprehensive and practical treatise on the subject of mechanical drai^gni: in its 
various modern applications to the work of all who are in any way connected with the 
plumbing trade. Nothing will so help the plumber in estimating and in explaininjp^rk to 
customers and workmen as a knowledge of drawing, and to the workman it is of inestimable 
value if he is to rise above his position to positions of greater responsibility. 150 illustra- 
tions. Price 91.6^ 

MODERN PLUMBING ILLUSTRATED. By R. M. Stabbuck. 

This book represents the highest standard of plumbing work. It has been adopted and used as a 
reference book by the United States Government, in its sanitary work in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines, and by the principal Boards of Health of the United States and Canada. 

It gives connections, sizes and working data for all fixtures and groups of fixtures. It is 
helpful to the master plumber iri demonstrating to his customers and m figuring work. It 
gives the mechanic and student quick and easy access to the be.st modern plumbing practice. 
Suggestions for estimating plumbing construction are contained in its pages. This book 
represents, in a word, the latest and best up-to-date practice, and should be in the hands of 
every architect, sanitary engineer and plumber who wishes to keep himself up to the minute 
on this important feature of construction. 400 octavo pages, fully illustrated by 55 full-page 
engravings. Price $4.00 

STANDARD PRACTICAL PLUMBING. By R. M. Stabbuck. 

A complete practical treatise of 4.50 pages covering the subject of Modern Plumbing In all its 
Branche.s, a large amount of space being devoted to a very complete and practical treatment of 
the subject of Hot Water Supply and Circulation and Range Boiler Work. Its thirty chapters 
include about every phase of the subject, one can think of, making H an indispensable work 
to the master plumber, the journeyman plumber, and the apprentice plumber. Fully illus- 
trated by 347 engravings. Price $8.00 


BEO EIPT BOOK 

HENLErS TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK OF RECEIPTS, FORMULAS AND PROCESSES. 

Edited by Gardner D. Hiscox. 

The most valuable Techno-chemical Receipt Book published, including over 10,000 selected 
scientific, chemical, technological, and practical receipts and processes. 

This is the most complete Book of Receipts ever published, giving thousands of receipts for 
the manufacture of valuable articles for everyday use. Hints, Helps, Practical Ideas, and 
Secret Processes are revealed within its pages. It covers every branch of the useful arts and 
tells thousands of ways of inakmg money and is just the book everyone should have at his 
command. 800 pages. Price $8.00 

RUBBER 


RUBBER HAND STAMPS AND THE MANIPULATION OF INDIA RUBBER. By 

T. O’Conor Sloane. 

This book gives full details on all points, treating in a concise and simple manner the elements 
of nearly everything it is necessary to,junderstand for a commencement in any branch of the 
India Rubber Manufacture. I’he making of all kinds of Rubber Hand Stamps, Small Articles 
of India Rubber, U. S. Gove.ninent Composition, Dating Hand Stamps, the Manipulation 
of Sheet Rubber, Toy Bah ,cns, India Rubber Solutions, Cements, Blackings, Renovating 
Varnish, and Treatment for India RuWier Shoes, etc.; the Hektograph Stamp Inks, and 
Miscellaneous Notes, with a Short Account of the Discovery. Collection, and Manufacture of 
India Rubber are set forth in a manner designed to be readily understood, the explanations 
being plain and simple. Secopd edM on. 144 pages. Illustrated $1.00 

SAWS 

SAW FifiNGS AND MANAGEMENT. OF SAWS. By Robert Grimshaw. 

A practical hand book on filing, giiipming, swaging, hammering, and the brazing of band saws, 
the speed, work, and power tb run circular saws, etc. A handy book for those who have charge 
of saws, or for those mechanips who do^their own filing, as it deals with the proper shape and 
pitches of saw teeth of all kinds and gives many useful hints and rules for gumming, setting, 
and filing, and is a practical aid to those who use saws for any purpose. New edition, revi^ 
and enlarged lUsutrated Price . . ...... . , $1.00 
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STEAM ENOINEEBINO 


AMEyjpAN STATIONARY ENGINEERING. By W. E. Cbanb. 

4 ^'liis book begins at the boiler room and takes in the wiiole nnwer plant. A plain talk oi 
^^very-day work about engines, boilers, and their accessories, it is not Intended to be scien- 
tific or mathematical. All formulas are m simple form so tliat any one understanding plain 
arithmetic can readily understand any of them* The author has made this the most prac- 
tical book in print; has given the results of his years of experience, and has included about 
all that has to do with an engine room or a power plant. You are not left to guess at a single 
point. You are shown clearly what to expect under the various conditions; how to secure 
the best results; ways of preventing “shut downs” and repairs; in short, all that goes to 
make up the requirements of a good engineer, capable of taking charge of a plant. It's plain 
enough for practical men and yet of value to those high in the profession. Has a complete 
exammation for a license $id«00 

EMINENT ENGINEERS. By Dwight Goddard. 

Everyone who appreciates the effect of such great inventions as the Steam Engine, Steamboat, 
Locomotive, Sewing Machine, Steel Working, and other fundamental discoveries, Is interested 
in knowing a little about the men who made tliem and their achievements. 

Mr. (Joddard has selected thirty-two of the world’s engineers who have contributed most 
largely to the advanc(^ment of our civilization by mechanical means, giving only such facts as 
are of general interest and in a way which appeals to all, whether mechanics or not. 280 
pages. 35 illustrations. Price . . $1»50 

ENGINE RUNNER’S CATECHISM. By Robert Grimshaw. 

A practical treatise for the stationary engineer, telling how to erect, adjust and run the prin- 
cipal steam engines in use in the United States. Jie.scribing the principal features of various 
special and well-known makes of engin(\s: Temper Cut-off, Shipping and Receiving Founda- 
tions, Erecting and Starting, Valve Setting, Care and Use, Emergencies, Erecting and Ad- 
justing Special Engines. 

The questions asked throughout the catechism are plain and to the point,' and the answers 
are given in such simple language as to be readily understood by anyone. All the Instructions 
given are complete and up-to-date; and they are written in a popular style, without any 
technicalities or mathematical fonnuhe. The work is of a handy size for the pocket, clearly 
and well printed, nicely bound, and profusely illustrated. To young engineers this catechism 
will be of great value, especially to those who may be preparing to go forward to be examined 
for certificates of competency ; and to engineers generally it will be of no lit tie service, as they 
will find m this volume more really practical and useful information than is to be found any- 
where else within a like compa.ss, 387 pages. iSeventh edition. Price $2.00 

ENGINE TESTS AND BOILER EFFICIENCIES. By J. Buc hbtti. 

This work fully describe.s and illustrat»‘s the method of testing the power of steam engines, 
turbines and explosive motors. The properties of steam and the evaporative power of fuels. 
Combustion of fuel and chimney draft; with formulas explained or practically computed. 
255 page.s, 170 illustrations $H.'00 

HORSE POWER CHART. 

Shows the horse power of any stationary engine withoiP calculation. No matter what the 
cylinder diameter of stroke; the .steam pressure or cut-(^; the revolutions, or whether con- 
(h'lising or rion-condonsmg, it’s all there. Ea.sy to usti,jkcurate, and saves time and calcu- 
lations. Especially useful to engineers and desigmJp 60 cents 

MODERN STEAM ENGINEERING IN THEORY ANFf- :E. By Gaednsk D. Hiscox 

TUis Is a complete and practical work issued fcj/ RnKineers and firemen dealing with 

the care and management of boilers, engine.M ' heated steam, refrigerating machin- 
ery, dynamos, motors, elevators, air corapre^kf Iher branches with which the modern 

engineer must be familiar. Nearly 200 (jum fheir answers on steam and electrical 

engineering, likely to be asked by the Exa 'A fd, are included. 487 pages. 405 en- 
gravings. Price . $8.00 

STEAM ENGINE CATECHISM. By Robert 

This unique volume of 413 pages i.s not only a d J on the question and answer princi- 
ple; but it contains formulas and worked-out ansi I all the Steam problemsihat apper- 
tain to the operation and management of the Stef bine. Illustrations of various valves 

and valve gear with their principles of operatic^ Riven. Thirty-four Tables that are 

indispensable to every engineer and fireman that r lo be progressive and is ambitious to 
become master of his calling are within its page* a most valuable instructor in the 

service of Steam Engineering. Leading engineers ! ommended it as a valuable educa- 
tor for the beginner as well as a reference book fob ^engineer. It is thoroughly indexed 

for every detail. Every essential question on the H ^ Engine with its answer is contained 

in this valuable work. Sixteenth edition. Price | $2*00 
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CATALOGUE OF GOOD, PRACTICAL BOOKS 


8TBAH BHGIKEER’S ASITHUETIC, By Colvin-Chenot. 

A practical pocket book for the steam engineer. Shows how to work the problems of tbs 
engine room and shows “why.'* Tells how to figure horse>power of engines and boilers; area 
of boilers: has tables of areas and circumferences; steam tables ; has a dictionary ofengineerl^ 
terms. I^ts you on to all all of the little kinks in figuring whatever there is to figure around 
a power plant. Tells you about the heat unit; absolute zero; adiabatic expansion ;^ty of 
engines: factor of safety; and 1,001 other things; and everii;hing is plain and sinmle— not 
the baldest way to figure, but the easiest. . q|ii^iits 

STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATION 

PRACTICAL STEAM, HOT-WATER HEATIN6 ARD VENXILATIOH. By A. G. King. * 

This book is the standard and latest work published on the subject and has been prepared for 
the use of all engaged in the business of steam, hot water heating, and ventilation. It is an 
original and exhaustive work. Tells how to get heating contracts, how to install heating and 
ventilating apparatus, the best business metl^ods to be used, with “Tricks of the Trade" for 
shop use. Rules and data for estimating radiation and cost and such tables and information 
as make it an indispensable work for everyone interested in steam, hot water heating, and venti- 
lation. It describes all the principal systems of steam, hot water, vacuum, vapor, and vacuum- 
vapor heating, together with the new accelerated systems of hot water circulation, including 
chapters on up-to-date methods of ventilation and the fan or blower system of heating and 
ventilation. 367 pages. 300 detailed engravings. Price $3*00 

STEAM PIPES 

STEAM PIPES: THEIR BESIGH AND CONSTRUCTION. By Wm. H. Booth. 

This book fills in a deep gap in scientific literature, as there has been very little written on 
the practical side of steam pine construction. Steam piping to-day is such a costly item, 
and the successful operation of a large plant depends so much upon it, that the problem or 
minimum co.st and maximum efficiency becomes very important. The work is well illus- 
trated in regard to pipe joints, expansion otfsets, flexible joints, and self-contained sliding 
joints for taking up the expansion of long pipes. In fact, the chapters on the flow of steam 
and expansion of pipes are most valuable to all steam fitters and users. The pressure strength 
of pipes and method of hanging them is well treated and illustrated. Valves and by-passes 
are fully illustrated and described, as are also flange joints and their proper proportions, ex- 
haust heads and separators. One of the most valuable chapters is that on superheated steam 
and the saving of steam by insulation with the various kinds of felting and other materials 
with comparison tables of the loss of heat in thermal units from naked and felted steam pipes. 
Contains 187 pages. Price . $3.00 

STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL WORKER. By E. R. Mabkham. 

This book tells how to select, and how to work, temper, harden, and anneal steel for everything 
on earth. It doesn’t tell how to temper one class of tools and then leave the treatment of 
another kind of tool to your imagination and judgment, but it gives careful instructions for 
o every detail of every tool, whether it be a lap, a reamer or just a screw-driver. It tells about 
the tempering of small watch springs, the hardening of cutlery, and the annealing of dies. In 
fact there isn’t a thing that a steel worker would want to know that isn’t included. Price 

33.60 


HARDENING, TEMPERING, Aa^NEALING, AND FORGING OF STEEL. By J. V. Wood- 
worth. /* 


and tempering of ail steel 
reamers, both solid and si 
working tools, shear bladesS 
well as for all implements ot 
atisfactory hardening and tc: 
The uses to which the leading b' 


the arts, including milling cutters, taps, thread dies, 
iisPllls, punches and dies, and all kinds of sheet metal 
/cns, inma and metal cutting tools of all description, as 
intiia gmall. In this work the simplest and most 

are given. 


The uses to which the leading bi [ edi^ 'on. .*l may be adapted are concisely presented, and their 
treatment for working under dj iditions explamed, also the special methods for the 

hardening and tempering of si affis. 

A chapter devoted to the dii „:;roces8es for Case-hardening is also included, and special 
reference made to the adoptiq .^cliinery steel for tools of various kinds. Price . $3.50 

sn^CH MAEINO 


WATCHMAKER’S HANDBOO^^uq; Claudius Saunier. 

This famous work has now 4 its seventh edition and there is no work issued that can 

compare to it for clearness lompleteness. It contains 498 pages and is intended as a 

workshop companion for thos ;aged in Watch-making and allied Mechanical Arts. Nearly 

250 engravings and fourteen n^are included. Price $6.00 
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